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—are but three, 
O’er all the world, whoe’er she be- 
To handsome grow, 
And have a beau, 
And to the bridal altar go— 
All these fruitions of her hope 
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steamer, cable, telegraph, and news- 
paper hurled the news that in one 
ss} of the unfamiliar corners of the 
earth forty thousand lives had been blotted 
out. People hunted up Martinique and St. 
Vincent on the map. Within five days the 
United States cruiser Dixie with twelve hun- 
dred tons of food and clothing was speeding 
to relieve the homeless and destitute sur- 
vivors. Even earlier than this the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, by means of the 
cable, had purchased the cargo of a ship at 
sea and ordered her direct to the sufferers. 
From all the civilized world aid came and 
came again until the quickly organized relief 
committees sent word that no more aid was 
needed. Perhaps, after all, outside of Mar- 
tinique and St. Vincent lie the most interest- 
ing features of this page in the world’s 
history. 

Martinique is situated some three hundred 
miles southeast of Porto Rico, among the 
Lesser Antilles. Though it measures only 
forty-three by nineteen miles, its people 
numbered over two hundred thousand a few 
weeks ago—a population more dense than 
that of Belgium. At its northern extremity 
is Mt. Pelée, 4,480 feet above the sea. 
Southwest of the volcano was St. Pierre, the 
island’s chief city. Near the middle of the 
western coast is the capital, Fort de France. 
Martinique is a colony of France, though 
England has three times seized it. St. Vin- 
cent, an English colony, lies fifty miles to 
the southward with forty thousand inhabi- 
tants crowded into its one hundred and 
thirty-two square miles. Here, too, the 
voleano, La Soufriére, is at the northern 
extremity. The capital is Kingstown. 
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During the four hundred years since 
Columbus discovered these islands the orig- 
inal Carib inhabitants have almost disap- 
peared before the inroads of African slaves, 
South American Jews, Spanish, French, and 
English. The influx and reflux left a propor- 
tion of one white man to eight or ten blacks 
and half-castes to supply brains and energy 
for maintaining the industries of sugar, 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, tobacco, and arrowroot 
against the lethargy natural to a tropical 
paradise where a livelihood comes almost of 
itself. Lands of rich estates and pleasant 
living under the sunny skies. And then, 
before the second-hand can make its circle, 
all becomes a hell of death, ruin, and despair. 
Plantations are changed to inlets of the sea, 
rich valleys to deserts, cities to funeral pyres. 

About two thousand persons perished in 
St. Vincent; thousands more in the country- 
side and smaller towns of northern Marti- 
nique. When relief parties were at last able 
to enter St. Pierre a few days after the fatal 
morning of the eighth of May, they found it 
only the desolate, smoking tomb of twenty- 
five thousand human bodies. There had been 
no time for escape and the dead were found 
in streets and houses, market-place and cathe- 
dral, almost as the daily current of: their 
lives had been broken forever. A clock in 
a tower stood pointing to fifty minutes after 
seven. In the very suddenness of the catas- 
trophe is comfort, for the end came with 
the cloud of life-destroying gas that merci- 
fully anticipated torture and slow death by fire. 

The eruption of neither Mt. Pelée nor of 
La Soufriére is to be compared in violence 
and magnitude to that of Krakatoa, several 
Iceland volcanoes, or many of Vesuvius, or 
even Etna, but in resulting loss of life it is 
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one of the greatest disasters of history. It 
is estimated that from eight to twenty times 
as many perished as in the destruction of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Only the Lisbon 
and Yeddo earthquakes and the eruption of 
Krakatoa in the Javanese archipelago show a 
death-rate longer 
than this. The reas- 
ons for this half-con- 
tradiction are plain. 
St. Pierre lay at the 
very foot of the vol- 
cano and on its lee- 
ward side. An un- 
usual amount of 
coarse floating ashes 
forced down the hot 
‘ air, steam, bombs of 
flaming rock, and 
the fatal gas. Most 
of all, destruction 
came in the twink- 
ling of an eye. Mt. 
Pelée had been quiet 


THE LATE 
LORD PAUNCEFOTE, 


Ambassador from Great 
Britain to the United 
States. 


for fifty-one years and harmless since 1812; 
La Soufriére during nearly acertury. Scien- 
tists investigated the first recent rumblings, 
decided there was no danger, and urged the 


doomed people to remain at home. Science 


has something to learn. 
ad 
Peace in South Africa. 

There is, at last, peace between Briton 
and Boer, and peace with honor. After two 
years and a half of fighting the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State burghers have sur- 
rendered their independence and accepted 
the sovereignty of Great Britain. They 
have immortalized themselves, and will be 
remembered in history as Thermopyle and 
Bannockburn are remembered,— to borrow an 
expression from Senator Hoar. Their tenac- 
ity, courage, heroism, love of liberty, and 
chivalry have won for them the admiration 
of Christendom, not excepting their late 
foes, now their fellow-citizens. 

Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain had 
insisted on ‘‘ unconditional surrender,’’ but 
the attitude of King Edward and of the 
Liberal party had caused the governing 
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ministry to retreat from that extreme posi- 
tion. The gallant release of General Methuen 
by Delarey had also contributed to the happy 
result. Unexampled facilities for conference 
and consultation, within the British lines and 
outside, had been granted the Boers, and 
after protracted negotiations a peace proto- 
col was signed on May 31. 

As stated, the Boers lose their national 
independence and become British subjects. 
But they have a promise of self-government 
at the earliest time conditions shall permit, 
and that will mean autonomy upon the Cana- 
dian-Australian model. In the course of 
events all South Africa will be ‘‘ federated 
and free,’’ but this union is not likely to be 
agreeable to the loyalists of Natal and Cape 
Colony, and will not be effected very soon. 

The Dutch language will be taught in the 
schools of the new colonies and followed in 
their courts. The settlement of the trouble- 
some question of native enfranchisement is 
postponed till after the establishment of 
self-government. The Cape rebels are guar- 
anteed immunity from capital punishment 
for high treason, and the great majority of 
them will suffer no penalty save the loss of 
the right to vote. All the exiled Boers and 
all the prisoners of war are to be repatriated 
and assisted in restoring their farms and 
rebuilding their homes. By way of gift and 
loan Great Britain has pledged herself to 
rehabilitate the Boers industrially. 

The liberality of these terms is recognized 
by all parties and all nations, and the peace 
thus brought about will doubtless prove per- 
manent. It leaves the smallest amount of 
bitterness and little humiliation. 

This restoration of peace will have impor- 
tant political effects. The Liberal party, 
divided on the war question, will reunite and 
present a solid opposition to the Unionist- 
Tory party. Internal questions — economic, 
social, educational, and political — will come 
to the front again. Mr. Chamberlain has 
begun a vigorous propaganda for a preferen- 
tial tariff in favor of the colonies and a 
revival of protection as against the rest of 
the world. This is intended as a half-way 
house to a zollverein of the whole British 
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PROMINENT FIGURES IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


empire. Many Conservatives are opposed to 
this policy, and serious differences are likely 
to arise within the dominant party. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, are committed 
to free trade, and are attacking the tax on 
grain and flour as the thin end of the enter- 
ing wedge of protection. The reappearance 
of Lord Roseberry in party strife, as the 
Liberal leader, is considered to be a proba- 
bility of the near future. Changes in 
English politics are certainly impending. 
Vy 
A New Ministry in France. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau ‘‘ ministry of 
republican defense ’’ has passed into history. 
In accordance with previous intimations, the 
great premier who settled the Dreyfus affair 
and restored order and civil supremacy, ten- 
dered his resignation to President Loubet 
immediately after the meeting of the new 
chamber of deputies. The election, as, we 
explained last month, had resulted in a com- 


plete vindication, in national approval, of 
the policy which the Waldeck-Rousseau min- 
istry had firmly pursued for three years 
under the most trying conditions. The 
enemies of the ministry, as well as its luke- 
warm and insincere friends, had lost seats, 
while the so-called ministerialists had 
increased their majority by thirty votes. 
Yet, in the hour of victory, the ministry 
chose to go out of office. Its special task 
was regarded as accomplished. The foes of 
the Third Republic had been routed and scat- 
tered, and republican institutions had been 
securely intrenched. 

Waldeck-Rousseau, pleading ill health and 
other personal reasons, declined to retain 
power. Several of his associates, it is un- 
derstood, had resolved to retire, and in any 
case cabinet reconstruction would have been 
necessary. Under the circumstances it was 
deemed advisable to make a fresh start. 

The chamber is controlled by four power- 
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ful ‘‘ leftist’? groups — Republicans, Radi- 
cals, Radical-Socialists (that is, Socialists 
who reject collectivism in its comprehensive 
sense), and Socialists. These number three 
hundred and fifty deputies in a chamber of 
nearly six hundred. 
At present they 
are united and deter- 
mined to control the 
legislative policy of 
the nation. They 
have elected Léon 
Bourgeois, ex-pre- 
mier and Radical, 
president of the 
chamber, defeating 
Deschanel, opportu- 
nist politician and 
secret ally of the 
Nationalists. They 
are resolved to en- 
force the associations law and punish the 
clericals who have conspired against the 
republic. They advocate tax reform in the 
direction of equal distribution of burdens, 
which in the concrete may mean a progressive 
income tax. Economy and reduction of the 
term of military service are among the other 
items of their program. 

The new ministry is pledged to this pro- 
gram. It is composed of Republicans, Radi- 
cals, and Radical-Socialists. It contains 
neither a Socialist representative (the Social- 
ist party having voted against further 
identification of its leaders with a ‘‘ capital- 
istic ’’ cabinet), nor a moderate Republican 
of the group led by Méline. The cabinet is 
as follows: 


LUIS ESTEVES Y ROMERO, 
Vice-president of Cuba. 


Premier -Minister of the Interior and Minister of 
Public Worship — Senator Combes. 

Minister of Justice — Senator Vallé. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs —M. Delcassé. 

Minister of War — General André. 

Minister of Marine — M. Pelletan. 

Minister of Public Instruction — Senator Chaumie. 

Minister of Public Works — M. Maruejouls. 

Minister of Colonies — M. Doumergue. 

Minister of Commerce — M. Trouillot. 

Minister of Agriculture — M. Mougeot. 


Of these ministers only two, Delcassé and 
General André, were members of the Wal- 
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deck-Rousseau cabinet. They were eminently 
successful and strong, and the reactionaries 
hate them almost as intensely as. they do 
Waldeck-Rousseau. It may be doubted 
whether this ministry will be as long-lived as 
was its predecessor, whose career was the 
most remarkable in the history of the present 
French Republic, but whatever ministerial 
** crises’? the future may bring, the com- 
plexion of the chamber is an effective guar- 
anty against serious political disturbances. 
The royalists and monarchists have dis- 
appeared as factors to be reckoned with 
by the supporters of republican govern- 
ment. It is regarded as probable that after 
a certain period Waldeck-Rousseau will be 
induced to return to public life and to the 
position he has voluntarily relinquished. 
all 
The Cuban Republic, Limited. 

International law may find it rather per- 
plexing to define the exact status of ‘‘ The 
Republic of Cuba,’’ but to the average lay 
mind Cuba is at present a free and indepen- 
dent nation. She has her own flag, her own 
constitution, her own complete form of gov- 
ernment, consisting of a congress, an execu- 
tive, and an independent judiciary. She will 
accredit and receive ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, and will have direct dealings with 
other nations. Yet the so-called Platt 
amendment undoubtedly spells American 
suzerainty over Cuba. We have reserved 
the right to intervene at any time for the 
maintenance of stability and order, and the 
preservation of Cuban independence, and we 
have forbidden Cuba to conclude any treaty 
with a foreign power tending to impair her 
territorial or moral integrity, or to incur any 
debt which cannot be met out of ordinary 
revenue. We have, further, required her 
to continue our sanitation plans and to ratify 
or validate all the acts of the army of occu- 
pation during our control of her affairs. 
The real scope and practical effect of these 
limitations will be determined by the course 
of events; theoretically, it is manifest, they 
are incompatible with nationality and inde- 
pendence, and Cuba therefore is in a sense 
under the control and overlordship of the 
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United States. Yet she is not a colony or 
‘* possession’’ of this republic, and the 
Teller pledge is generally regarded as having 
been fulfilled in spirit, if not to the letter. 

Cuba was turned over to President Palma 
and her first congress in a normal, healthy 
and sound condition. Order and peace pre- 
vail throughout the island, and all parties 
seem to be anxious to demonstrate the fitness 
of the population for self-government. 
President Palma’s cabinet is not a partisan 
one; it is representative and non-partisan. 
Party spirit will doubtless reassert itself in 
time, but it is hoped that the political con- 
tests in which the Cuban may engage will 
not assume a character necessitating Ameri- 
can intervention. 

What the island needs above all things is 
economic rehabilitation. Progress in agri- 
culture, education, economy, and security 
for capital are the necessary conditions of 
that rehabilitation. The protection of the 
United States dispenses Cuba from the neces- 
sity of maintaining a regular army and 
building a large navy, hence the government 
will not need heavy taxation. Reciprocity 
with the United States, involving a material 
reduction of the Dingley tariff rates in Cuba’s 
favor, will give her greater access to American 
markets and promote her principal industries. 

There are Americans who predict failure 
for the Cuban ‘‘ experiment’’ and conse- 
quent intervention by our government, with 
annexation as the outcome.. The number of 
these is smaller than formerly, and there is no 





UncLe Sam :—‘‘ Remember, I’m still runnin’ the life- 


saving station.’’ 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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reason why Cuba should not enjoy her measure 
of independence for a considerable period. 
= 
The Great Miners’ Strike. 

Two years ago the organized miners of the 
anthracite region struck for higher wages 
and other conces- 
sions. The majority 
of the laborers, 
mostly foreigners, 
were not members 
of the union, but 
they recognized that 
their interests were 
identical with those 
of the organized 
miners and joined 
the strike. This 
fact, unexpected by 
the operators, 
coupled with the 
peculiar political 
conditions then existing, brought about a 
compromise, the strikers obtaining a ten per | 
cent advance of wages. The union was not 
formally recognized, but its president, Mr. 
Mitchell, secured a promise of recognition in 
the future, conditioned upon the maintenance 
of peace in the region. 

Last year, in the spring, there was some . 
agitation for further improvements, but it 
was not permitted to develop into a serious 
difference with the operators. The ten per 
cent advance was continued. This year the 
miners are stronger and better organized 
than ever, and the demand for better condi- 
tions, shorter hours, and higher wages has 
been renewed. Owing to the intervention of 
the conciliation committee of the National 
Civic Federation, the leading mine-owners 
(the corporations controlling the coal-carry- 
ing railroads) conferred with the officials of 
the anthracite miners’ union and thus indi- 
rectly recognized that organization. But 
the conferences resulted in no agreement or 
understanding or compromise, and the whole 
body of miners, numbering over one hundred 
and forty thousand men, was ordered to sus- 
pend work. This great strike was declared 
not by the leaders, but by a convention of 


HERBERT G. SQUIERS, 


United States Minister to 
Cuba. 
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delegates representing the various local 
units. A minority opposed the strike, and 
it is understood that some of the leaders 
urged peace and predicted failure in the 
event of a general strike. According to 
some writers, the union is really divided 
against itself, the 
‘*lJaborers’’ being 
dissatisfied with the 
pay fixed not by the 
operators, but by 
the ‘‘ boss miners,”’ 
who work under con- 
tract and are in a 
sense employers on 
a small scale. 
** When the laborers 
strike for high 
Wages,’’ says an 
apparently impartial 


MRS. DIMIFS T. S. DENISON, ; ° 
investigator, they 
Of New York. New Presi- 
dent National Federa- 
tion of Women’s 


Clubs. 


are really striking 
against brothers in 
their own union.”’ 
However this may be, the miners and 


laborers have so far stood together. The 
operators have rejected repeated offers to 
submit the dispute to impartial arbitration, 
and the strikers have considerable public 
sympathy on this account. There is a pos- 
sibility of a sympathetic strike in the bitu- 
minous fields, and at this writing the pros- 
pects are clouded and depressing. A 
suspension of work by all the miners of the 
United States would affect half a million men 
directly and three or four times that number 
indirectly. It would threaten industrial 
paralysis, and might prove the beginning of a 
long period of business and trade stagnation. 

Once more the press and many thoughtful 
men are asking: Has the public, ‘‘ the third 
party,’’ no rights which employers and em- 
ployed are bound to respect? Must it submit 
to hardship, risk, injury without complaint, 
or is it entitled to insist upon recognition of 
its interests? There is the right to strike, 
and the right to resist a strike. There is 
the right to unite, and the right to fight 
unionism. Has the public no voice in these 
disastrous controversies, and if not, has not 
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the time come for a change in our treatment 
of industrial conflicts? These questions 
naturally suggest compulsory arbitration and 
similar remedies, and the discussion of these 
has been renewed with vigor and earnestness. 
oe 
Child Labor and Women. 

The condition of child labor in the United 
States, especially in the South, has of late 
engaged the anxious attention of many 
thoughtful men and women. It is stated 
that in the cotton mills of the South there 
are twenty thousand children under fourteen 
years of age at work. Many of these are 
between the ages of six and twelve. Some 
effort has been made to secure legislation 
regulating such labor and raising the mini- 
mum age where some sort of regulation exists 
already. But these well-intended appeals to 
the legislatures have fallen on deaf ears. 
The mill-owners have almost invariably pre- 
vented the enactment of the desired laws. 
It appears that a good deal of New England 
capital is invested in the southern textile 
industries, and that the representatives of 
this element have been quite active in 
resisting anti-child labor legislation of the 
kind or degree obtaining in the New England 
states. Men known at home as philanthropic 
and public spirited citizens have been charged 
with direct responsibility for defeat of 
reasonable measures against child slavery in 
the South. 

In the East the situation is not so bad, 
but it is scarcely satisfactory. Where the 
age minimum is fourteen or sixteen years the 
law is constantly violated, parents giving 
false affidavits and employers carelessly or 
knowingly encouraging such deception. 
New Jersey permits the employment of chil- 
dren at the age of twelve, but a recent 
strike has disclosed in glass factories the pres- 
ence of hundreds of children of six and seven 
years of age. The labor laws have been 
systematically violated, and the factory 
inspection bureau has done nothing to amelio- 
rate this situation. In other states similar 
negligence is alleged to have nullified the by no 
means drastic legislation against child labor. 

It is therefore gratifying to know that the 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs at its 
annual convention resolved to devote its 
energies to the mitigation of the child labor 
evil. It will seek to secure more radical 
laws where a beginning has already been 
made, initiate legislation in backward states, 
and compel the strict enforcement of exist- 
ing acts where the officials are lax and 
remiss. The Federation could hardly have 
found a better field for its humanitarian 
activity. The influence of the club women 
is not a negligible quantity anywhere, and 
the work determined upon will have a large 
measure of success. 


al 
Rochambeau and Frederick the Great. 

The United States has discharged an his- 
toric obligation in erecting a monument to 
Count de Rochambeau, the general whom 
Louis XVI. sent, at the head of six thousand 
soldiers, to codperate with the American 
colonists under Washington in the War of 
Independence. The ‘‘ debt of honor’’ we 
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owed to France, rather than to her agent 
who was not, like Lafayette, an admirer of 
Republicanism and an ardent advocate of 
the rights of man. The ceremonies at the 
unveiling of the monument, a product of 
French art, were imposing, France having 
sent a distinguished delegation to participate 
in them. American historians agree that 
the military, naval, and financial aid of 
France largely determined the success of the 
American struggle. On the part of the king 
the intervention was not wholly disinterested, 
as he indeed was frank to acknowledge, but 
the educated classes of France had much 
sympathy for the colonial cause, and today, 
when there are signs of reaction against 
democracy in more than one quarter, the 
two great republics of the world might 
fittingly make a special demonstration of 
their moral solidarity and community of sen- 
timent and aspiration. 

By a curious coincidence, the Rochambeau 
commemoration found the American people 
engaged in a discussion of another interna- 
tional act of courtesy and good will. The 
German emperor had, a few days before, 
offered as a gift to the United States a 
statue of Frederick the Great, whose frierd- 
ship (purely platonic, by the way) for the 
American colonists during their revolutionary 
war had been the subject of repeated com- 
ment at the banquets to Prince Henry. 
President Roosevelt had promptly accepted 
the proffered mark of amity and gratitude, 
though according to some newspapers and 
congressmen the consent of congress should 
have been solicited and obtained. There 
were episodes in Frederick’s career which 
Americans cannot admire, but his statue in 
our national capital will represent only the 
liberal, enlightened, and progressive side of 
his nature. Emperor William might have 
offered us a statue of Baron Steuben, but in 
his own eyes that would have been an inad- 
equate recognition of American cordiality 
and hospitality. Frederick the Great in 
bronze on American soil will not symbolize 
monarchy or government by divine right, 
but royal tribute to republican government. 
This would seem to answer the objections of 
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those who regard the acceptance of the gift 
as an offense against American traditions 
and principles. But the question has been 
asked in all seriousness: If we are to accept 
the statue of a king who rendered no mate- 
rial aid to the colonists, and who did not 
even recognize the 
independence of the 
victorious republic, 
does not justice de- 
mand that we erect 
a statue of King 
Louis XVI., the only 
monarch who did 
help and codperate 
with the American 
revolutionists, who 
furnished money, 
ships, ammunition, 
and men? This ques- 


THE LATE z A 
tion has remained 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, 


President of Oberlin College. ynanswered. 
wy 
Presbyterian Creed Revision. 
Presbyterians North had a historic scene 


in their General Assembly this year. It 
occurred when the creed revision committee 
reported. Preparation was made for pro- 
longed debate, but instead all elements came 
together, adopted the report with but two 
dissenting voices, and concluded the session 
by singing the Doxology, and listening to 
their moderator read the Psalm wherein is 
the verse about brethren who dwell together 
in unity. The first part of the report con- 
sists of eleven overtures which go now to 
the presbyteries. They explain that all who 
die in infancy are elect, none are lost, and 
repel any insinuation that Presbyterians ever 
claimed any were lost; bow the Pope of 
Rome out by not mentioning him at all; say 
it is not a sin to take an oath; and that 
unregenerate men may perform works accept- 
able to God, getting credit for as much as 
they do. There are added two chapters, one 
on the Holy Spirit, the other on missions. 
If two-thirds of all the presbyteries adopt 
them, these overtures become, upon proclama- 
tion of such fact by the General Assembly 
next year, the law of the Presbyterian 
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Church. The second part of the report is a 
brief statement of the reformed faith. It 
is about one thousand words in length, and 
is regarded as very orthodox. There is in it 
no trace of the higher criticism, so-called, 
but instead, what members of other religious 
bodies are warmly approving, saying Presby- 
terians are now closer to other Christian 
bodies. This statement is not a part of the 
confession, and does not go to the presby- 
teries for approval. It is simply a statement 
from the General Assembly, and it is optional 
with churches and pastors what they will do 
with it. The feeling seems to be that Pres- 
byterian prospects were never brighter than 
now, and Presbyterians themselves announce 
their intention of undertaking evangelistic 
work in a spirit and with a support hereto- 
fore impossible. 

United Presbyterians have had under dis- 
cussion this spring not the Westminster 
Confession, but their supplemental covenant. 
Action was defeated, and the committee 
continued for a year. Close communion, 
opposition to secret societies, and the sing- 
ing of hymns are the three tenets that have 
been attacked. United Presbyterians num- 
ber 115,000 communicants, and their chief 
strength is in western Pennsylvania. South- 
ern Presbyterians suggested the rather 
strange plan of uniting with the Reformed 
Church in America — that northern body of 
English-speaking Christians who used to be 
known as Dutch Reformed. The plan in 
question showed some strength but was not 


adopted. 
= 
Decrease in Theological Graduates. 

The number of theological students to be 
graduated this spring was seven hundred 
below the normal, and predictions are made 
that the number to graduate next year will 
be even farther below it. Fewer students 
from the colleges are entering the seminaries. 
The number of graduates this spring was 
3,352, all sorts save Roman Catholic. The 
ability of large religious bodies, such as 
Methodist and Presbyterian, to absorb new 
men is much less than is generally supposed. 
And the number becomes proportionately 
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fewer because lay effort is increasing rapidly. 
Causes for the falling off are being offered in 
great numbers. The cause least often pre- 
sented, but probably nearest the truth, is 
the improved worldly conditions surrounding 
the clergy as a class. Salaries are increas- 
ing, better houses are offering to live in, 
elaborately equipped plants are multiplying. 
With these come a waning of the ministerial 
necessity. Ambition seeks large, not small 
things. Martyrdom, more or less pro- 
nounced, is always popular. Ease, good 
pay, long vacations, with their accompany- 
ing small responsibility, small service, are 
not popular, when compared with the same 
attainments in secular life. The Brooklyn 
pastor who, receiving $7,500 a year, was 
surprised by his trustees with an increase to 
$9,000, was robbed of the heroic, for him- 
self and for many who might come after him. 
ay 
Religious Conditions in New Possessions. 

Dr. C. J. Ryder, one of the secretaries of 
the American Missionary Association, return- 
ing from Porto Rico, says the discouraging 
feature of the situa- 
tion there is the 
negro class, number- 
ing 400,000, who 
dwell on the rice and 
sugar lands around 
the very shores of 
the island, who are 
intensely needy and 
quite as ignorant. 
The hopeful contin- 
gent is the Porto 
Ricans, numbering 
500,000, who dwell in 
the interior, and who 
form the material 

religious 
This crea- 


THE LATE E. L. GODKIN, 
Editor and Author. 


out of which prosperous and 
Porto Rico is to be created. 
tive task must fall upon the churches of 


the United States. The national govern- 
ment may control. It may even educate. 
But it cannot and will not furnish the uplift. 
The 100,000 Spaniards are, he says, as 
bitter as Bourbons can be, and will remain 
so. The hope of Porto Rico, from a mate- 
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rial point of view, is a swift ship. Efforts 
are now making to build a ship that will 
make the voyage in three days. Do this, he 
says, and Porto Rico will become the winter 
garden for all America east of the Mississippi 
river, landing tropical fruits in January into 
the cities of Chicago, St. Louis, and the rest, 
in three and four days. While in Porto Rico 
Dr. Ryder organized a Congregational church 
in Humacao, with 280 members. 
Sey 

Chautauqua Lectures. 

The genesis of a traveling faculty of 
Chautauqua lecturers emerges from the 
experience of the Director of Extension of 
the Chautauqua Institution during the past 
two years. A lecture presenting a compre- 
hensive statement regarding the history and 
scope of Chautauqua, illustrated by lantern- 
slides showing both summer and winter 
work of the Institution, has been in great 
demand. In recent months five sets of 
the lecture have been in constant use, Chau- 
tauqua workers having given it in Montana, 
Oregon, Colorado, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Iowa, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Idaho, Missouri, Rhode Island, and 
Maine. The Director of Extension, Mr. Frank 
A. Cattern, has delivered the lecture more 
than seventy-five times during the past year 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Canada. Churches, court houses, agri- 
cultural colleges, and other educatior.al 
institutions were opened to him; in many 
places Chautauqua circles attended in a 
body, and in many others the lecture was 
followed by the organization of circles. The 
striking thing about these tours is the 
universality of Chautauqua’s appeal in behalf 
of individual and community uplift. Results 
suggest the possibilities of a traveling faculty 
of Chautauqua lecturers who could period- 
ically visit Chautauqua circles and supply 
that personal inspiration which would 
enormously enhance Chautauqua’s influence 
in behalf of popular education. 
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fem WEADERS of Chautauqua literature 
| have a peculiar personal interest in 
those who write for them. They 

“4 }) demand a great deal from authors, 
and when those demands are met they have 
a pardonable curiosity to see what the writ- 
ers look like and to hear about what else they 
have done. The constituency is a loyal one, 
as many an author can testify who has had 
the opportunity of appearing before a Chau- 
tauqua audience at one of the summer 
assemblies. Obviously, however, even the 
author who appears on the platform at an 
assembly cannot relate those bits of person- 
alia which make one feel a sense of personal 
acquaintanceship. 

In the course of the evolution of Chautau- 
qua Readings the trend has been away from 
compendiums of information toward intensive 
study of periods in history, phases of litera- 
ture, and scientific developments. It is 
comparatively easy to find scholars who are 
prepared to treat these subjects for trained 
students in college or university, and who 
are quite ready to write for the purpose of 
impressing their contemporaries or critics 
with their superior knowledge. But it is 
another thing to find the higher type of 
teacher who knows his subject so well that 
he can play with it; who knows how to 
explain things simply, accurately, entertain- 
ingly if you please, so that earnest, if not 
highly trained, minds may be able to follow 
and gain real knowledge. The best of edu- 
cators covet the performance of such service, 
and the statement is made with pride that 
during the last three years no less than 
fifty-five members of the faculties of thirty 
of the leading colleges and universities of 
the United States have contributed to Chau- 
tauqua’s output of home reading. 


But all the helpful specialists are by no 
means confined to the faculties of our higher 
institutions of learning. We have drawn 
largely upon the teaching profession in all 
kinds of schools, and beyond that the range 
of contributors to Chautauqua literature 
contains an extremely interesting variety. 


BOOKWRITERS FOR THE AMERICAN YEAR. 


For the ‘‘ American year,’’ three years 
ago, the authors of the C. L. S. C. books 
included Professor Henry A. Beers, of Yale 
University, Professor Richard T. Ely, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Mrs. Florence 
Merriam Bailey. 

Mr. Beers, born in Buffalo, New York, 
the author of ‘‘ Studies in American Let- 
ters,’’ has been since 1880 professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Yale, of which institution 
he is a graduate, class of 1869. One of the 
older C. L. S. C. books, ‘‘ From Chaucer to 
Tennyson,’’ was written by him, his first 
book of note being ‘‘ A Century of American 
Literature,” 1878. Among his other volumes 
may be mentioned ‘‘ Prose Writings of N. P. 
Willis,” “The Ways of Yale,” and “A History 
of Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century.”’ 

Richard T. Ely, author of ‘‘ The Strength 
and Weakness of Socialism,’’ a native of 
Chautauqua county [Ripley], New York, 
has made an exceptional impression as a 
teacher of economics. Early life on the farm 
gave him a valuable point of view. He taught 
for many seasons at Chautauqua during the 
summer, and his lectures attracted wide 
attention. His ‘‘ Political Economy’’ was 
used in the C. L. 8. C. course for 1889-90, and 
his ‘‘Outlines of Economics’’ in the course 
for 1893-4. He supplemented the book on 
Socialism with a series of articles in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN on “‘ The Progress of Socialism 
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Since 1893,’’ which admirably summarized 
the latest developments. 

Dr. Ely is a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, class of 1876. After receiving a 
doctor’s degree at Heidelberg he was pro- 
fessor of political economy at Johns Hopkins 
University, 1881-1892. Since 1892 he has 
been at the head of the School of Economics, 
Political Science and History at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Dr. Ely was one of the 
originators of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, for seven years its managing secre- 
tary, and twice elected president. A number 
of his volumes have been translated into 
Japanese, Dutch, and Italian. The ‘‘ Outline 
of Economics’’ has been printed in raised 
characters for the blind. Dr. Ely has 
edited Crowell’s ‘‘ Library of Economics 
and Politics,’’ and is now the editor of Mac- 
millan’s ‘‘ Citizens’ Library.’’ Among his 
well known books are: ‘‘ Labor Movement 
in America,’’ ‘‘ Taxation in American States 
and Cities,’’ ‘‘ Social Aspects of Chris- 
tianity,’’ ‘‘The Social Law of Service,”’ 
‘* Monopolies and Trusts.”’ 

The book on ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’’ was a 
compilation of papers by the martyred presi- 
dent, with classic selections from the writ- 
ings of the Honorable Carl Schurz, Henry 
Watterson, editor of the Louisville Courier 
Journal, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, and James Russell Lowell. 

An edition of ‘‘ Birds Through an Opera 
Glass’’ gave practical directions for bird- 
study, which the author supplemented by a 


series of further hints in the pages of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. Mrs. Florence Merriam 
Bailey [born Locust Grove, New York] is a 
recognized authority on this subject, through 
observation and field work. She is a sister 
of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, ornithologist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and in her work has been aided and encour- 
aged by him. While at Smith College she 
organized an Audubon Society for the pro- 
tection of birds, and afterwards made a 
study of birds and bird-life not only at her 
home but also along the Pacific coast, and in 
Utah and Arizona. Other books by Mrs. 
Bailey include ‘‘ My Summer in a Mormon 
Village,’’ ‘‘ A-Birding on a Broncho,’’ and 
‘* Birds of Village and Field.’’ 


BOOKWRITERS FOR THE FRENCH-GREEK YEAR, 


In the ‘‘ French-Greek year,’’ 1900-01, 
the four C. L. S. C. books were ‘‘ The 
French Revolution,’’ ‘‘ Grecian History,”’ 
** Homer to Theocritus,’’ an outline history 
of classical Greek literature with selected 
translations, and ‘‘ The 
Club,’’ an introduction to the study of mental 
life. Three of these books, all of which 
were written especially for the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, have since 
been published for the general hook trade. 

The book on ‘‘ The French Revolution ’’ 
was the outgrowth of a series of lectures 
upon this subject delivered at Chautauqua in 
1896 by Professor Shailer Mathews, of the 
University of Chicago. His interpretation of 
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the forces which entered into that far-reach- 
ing historical phenomenon warranted book 
publication for study. Mr. Mathews [born 
Portland, Maine] was graduated from Colby 
University in 1884, from Newton Theological 
Seminary in 1887, studied in the University 
of Berlin 1890-91, became assistant profess- 
or of English in Colby University for a 
term of two years, then occupied the chair 


of History and Political Economy for five 
years, going thence to the University of 


Chicago in 1894. At the present time Mr. 
Mathews is professor of New Testament His- 
tory and Interpretation and Junior Dean of 
the Divinity School; one of the editors of 
The Biblical World and The American Jour- 
nal of Theology, and general editor of the 
Macmillan Company’s ‘‘ New Testament 
Handbooks.’’ Among his published works 
are ‘‘ Select Medieval Documents’’ (1892, 
1900), ‘‘ The Social Teaching of Jesus”’ 
(1894). ‘‘ A History of New Testament Times 
in Palestine (1899). 

James Richard Joy, the author of ‘‘ Gre- 
cian History,’’ as far back as 1888 prepared 
an ‘‘ Outline History of Greece ’’ for the C. 
L. S. C. course, in collaboration with Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua. 
The next year an ‘‘ Outline History of Rome ’’ 
was prepared in the same manner. Later 
Mr. Joy furnished an ‘‘ Outline History of 
England,’’ ‘‘ Rome and the Making of Modern 
Europe,’’ and ‘‘ Twenty Centuries of English 
History ’’ for succeeding courses. He is 
probably known to more Chautauqua home 


audiences than any other current Chautau- 
qua author. In his new book for next year’s 
course, ‘‘ Ten Englishmen of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ the British achievements of the 
marvelous century just passed are presented 
in the form of fascinating biography. 

Mr. Joy has been for several years a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Methodist 
Book Concern in New York. He is of New 
England [Groton, Massachusetts] birth and 
ancestry, and was graduated from Yale in 
1885. In 1891 he received the degree of 
master of arts from the same university in 
recognition of the studies embodied in the 
‘* Outline History of England,’’ which was 
included in the Chautauqua course. Mr. 
Joy has written ‘‘ An Essay on the Greek 
Drama,’’ ‘‘ Twenty Centuries of English His- 
tory,’’ and ‘‘ Rome and the Making of Mod- 
ern Europe.’’ His most recent work in 
genealogy is ‘‘ Thomas Joy and His Descend- 
ants,’’ a contribution to New England local 
and social history in the seventeenth century. 

In ‘‘ Homer to Theocritus’’ intelligent 
study of classical Greek literature, by means 
of standard translations in English, was 
made possible and, it may be added, the vol- 
ume is of real value to the student of the 
original Greek texts. An enlarged edition 
of the book, to make a more complete out- 
line of Greek literature is on the market. The 
author, Edward Capps, was graduated from 
Illinois College in 1887. During the college 
year 1887-1888 he was an instructor in Latin 
and Greek in Illinois College. Then he went 
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to Yale. and took his doctor’s degree in 
1891. He was an instructor of Latin in the 
university for two years; in 1892 he became 
assistant professor of Greek jg Chicago Uni- 
versity, and has been successively promoted 
to associate and full professorships in the 
same institution. In 1893 and 1894 Profess- 
or Capps was with the American School at 
Athens. In 1894 he directed—for the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens — the excavations of the theater at 
Eretria, in Euboea. Professor Capps’s pub- 
lished writings have been chiefly confined to 
articles on philological subjects in the special 
journals of the profession, with an occasional 
article or review in more popular journals. 
Many of these articles have been written 
upon matters connected with problems now 
receiving wide attention — the ancient Greek 
theater and the antiquities of the drama. 

Edward L. Thorndike’s ‘‘Human Nature 
Club ’’ gave readers a taste of the present- 
day ‘‘ laboratory method ’’ of studying psy- 
chology. A continued story of observation of 
mental processes was interpreted chapter by 
chapter in the terms of the science of 
psychology. The author of this unique book 
(recently added to the list for the Ohio 
Teachers’ Reading Circle) is an instructor in 
genetic psychology at the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. Dr. Thorn- 
dike [born Williamsburg, Massachusetts] was 
graduated from Wesleyan University in 1895. 
spent the two following years at Harvard 
University, was university fellow in psychol- 


ogy at Columbia University in 1897-98, and 
received the degree of Ph. D. in psychology 
from Columbia University in 1898. He has 
published various researches in the field of 
animal psychology and educational psychology, 
and is assistant editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly and lecturer on psychology at the 
Wood’s Hole Marine Biological Laboratory. 


BOOKWRITERS FOR THE ITALIAN-GERMAN YEAR. 


The C. L. 8. C. books of the ‘‘ Italian- 
German year’”’ were ‘‘ Men and Cities of 
Italy,’’ ‘‘ Studies in the Poetry of Italy,’’ 
‘Imperial Germany,’’ and ‘‘ First Steps in 
Human Progress.”’ 

The first named volume contained a con- 
densed historical review of ‘‘ The Roman 
Empire’’ by Mr. Joy; a sketch of ‘‘ The 
Italian Republics,’’ edited from the Italian 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer; and 
three famous lectures on ‘‘ The Makers of 
Modern Italy,’’ first delivered to Oxford 
University Extension students, by J. A. R. 
Marriott, of New College and Worcester 
College, England, Oxford lecturer in modern 
history and political economy. 

Besides the translation, for which Mrs. 
Latimer was especially fitted by study and 
experience, use was made of her own manu- 
script lectures upon the period. Mrs. Lati- 
mer, daughter of Rear Admiral Wormeley of 
the English navy, was born in London, but 
now lives in Baltimore and is devoting her 
time to literary work. The list of her vol- 
umes shows a remarkable output. Her first 
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novel was published in England. Among 
her books are: ‘‘ Russia and Turkey in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ ‘‘ England in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ ‘‘ Italy in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ ‘‘ Spain in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ ‘‘ Judea from Cyrus to Titus, 537 
B. C.-70 A. D.’’ The scene of ‘‘ Prince 
Incognito,’’ published last April is laid in the 
Island of Martinique. 

Two authors prepared the ‘‘ Studies in 
the Poetry of Italy,’’ dividing the field into 
Roman and Italian. This work, like all the 
literary studies in Chautauqua courses, seeks 
to make the reader acquainted with the 
spirit and meaning of the original text by an 
adequate English translation. 

Frank Justus Miller, who wrote the Roman 
section, is professor of Latin at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and dean in charge of the 
relations of the university with secondary 
schools. He is a graduate of Denison Uni- 


versity (Ohio); was teacher successively in 
Clinton College, Kentucky; Plainfield, New 
Jersey, high school; Worcester Academy, 
Massachusetts ; received the degree of Ph. D. 


at Yale for work in ancient classics; and 
was one of the original faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Miller is also author 
of text-books on Vergil and Ovid, and of 
translations and dramatizations of Vergil’s 
story of Dido. ‘‘ In Vergil’s Italy,’’ con- 
tributed to THE CHAUTAUQUAN last January, 
contained some of Mr. Miller’s interesting 
personal observations on a recent trip to 
that country. 

Oscar Kuhns wrote the Italian section of 
the Chautauqua book while he was in Italy 
last year. He has been a member of the 
faculty of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, since 1887, for eleven years 
past occupying the chair of romance lan- 
guages. He was graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1885, and spent the two follow- 
ing years at the universities of Berlin, Paris, 
and Geneva. In later visits abroad he 
attended lectures at the universities of Rome 
and Florence. Fresh from his travels, Mr. 
Kuhns has written three of the ‘‘ Reading 
Journey ’’ articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN this 
year—‘‘ A Walk in Rome,’’ ‘‘ A Gondola- 
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Ride Through Venice,’’ and ‘‘ Among the 
Alps.”’ Mr. Kuhns has contributed articles 
to the ‘‘ Warner Library of the World’s Best 
Literature,’’ published texts on French and 
Italian, besides books on the ‘‘ Treatment of 
Nature in Dante’s Divina Commedia,’’ a 
revised edition of Cary’s translation of 
Dante, and a work on the ‘‘ German and 
Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania. ”’’ 
In connection with the last-named work it is 
interesting to note that the author [he was 
born in Columbia] is a descendant of early 
Swiss immigrants to Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sidney Whitman, F. R. G. S., author of 
‘* Imperial Germany,”’’ is a well-known polit- 
ical writer who has been correspondent of 
the New York Herald since 1895. He was 
born in London and educated at King’s Col- 
lege School, London, Germany, and Brussels. 
He represented the New York Herald at Con- 
stantinople during the outbreak of the Arme- 
nian conspiracy, the attack on the Ottoman 
Bank, and the subsequent massacres in 
August, 1896; visited Edhem Pacha in the 
same capacity at Turkish headquarters, Elas- 
sona, March, 1897; also accompanied the 
Turkish mission through Kurdistan, Anatolia 
and Syria from Black Sea to Mediterranean, 
November, 1897-January, 1898. He has 
published ‘‘ Fetish Worship in the Fine 
Arts,’’ ** Conventional Cant,’’ ‘‘ Realm of 
the Hapsburgs,’’ ‘‘ Teuton Studies,’’ ‘‘ Story 
of Austria,’’ ‘‘ Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania,’’ and various contributions to 
English, German, and American magazines. 

Professor Frederick Starr’s ‘‘ First Steps 
in Human Progress,’’ a popular introductory 
study of anthropology, has been used in a 
number of colleges since the first C. L. S. 
C. edition was published. Mr. Starr [born 
Auburn, New York] is a graduate of Lafa- 
yette College, class of 1882. He taught in 
Wyman Institute, Lockhaven State Normal 
School, and Coe College up to 1885. For 
two years he was in charge of the depart- 
ment of anthropology in the American 
Museum of Natural History; for one year 
he was registrar of the Chautauqua Corre- 
spondence University. Since 1893 he has 
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been professor of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Much of his field work has 
been done in Mexico. Among his books are 
“On the Hills,’? ‘‘ American Indians,’’ 
‘* Indians of Southern Mexico,’’ ‘‘ Strange 
People.’’ He is also editor of Appleton’s 
‘* Anthropological Series. ’’ 


BOOK WRITERS FOR THE ENGLISH-RUSSIAN YEAR. 


For the ‘‘ English-Russian year,’’ which 
will begin in October, the four C. L. 8. C. 
books are ‘‘Ten Englishmen of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’? by Mr. Joy (previously 
referred to); ‘‘ Literary Leaders of Modern 
England,’’ by Wm. J. Dawson; ‘‘ A Survey 
of Russian Literature,’’ with selected trans- 
lations, by Isabel F. Hapgood, and ‘‘ The 
Great World’s Farm,’’ by Selina Gaye. 

Mr. Dawson is minister of Highbury Quad- 
rant Congregational Church, London, N. 
He was born in Towcester, Northamptonshire, 
in 1854; educated at Kingswood School, 
Bath, and Didsbury College, Manchester. 
He entered the Wesleyan ministry in 1875, 
holding various appointments at Wesley’s 
Chapel, City Road, London, Glasgow, and 
Southport until 1892, when he resigned his 
position as a Wesleyan minister and accepted 
his present position. During these years he 
lectured widely on literature and historical 
subjects. Mr. Dawson visited America in 
1891 as a delegate of the Methodist Ecumen- 
ical Council, held at Washington, and 
lectured in various cities, Among his pub- 
lications are ‘‘ A Vision of Souls,’’ poems; 


“Quest and Vision: Essays on Life and 
Literature,’’ republished with additions; 
‘* The Threshold of Manhood,’’ ‘‘ The Makers 
of Modern English,’’ ‘‘ The Redemption of 
Edward Strahan: a Social Story,’’ ‘‘ Poems 
and Lyrics,’’ ‘‘ London Idylls,’’ ‘‘ The Com- 
rade-Christ’’ (sermons), ‘‘The Story of 
Hannah,’’? ‘‘The House of Dreams.’’ 

** Russian Literature’’ will open a new 
field to most American readers, giving typical 
translations in English and an insight into 
the Russian genius as expressed by writers 
of different periods. The author of this 
volume has already put Chautauquans under 
obligations. She prepared the seventy-two- 
page Chautauqua Special Course pamphlet 
on Russian Literature which is, so far as we 
know, the only publication of its kind —an 
invaluable guide to students who wish to 
specialize on this subject. Two articles on 
** Russian Women ’’ which appeared in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN in 1901 gave information of 
leadership in progress which western women 
might envy. Miss Hapgood is Boston born 
and a graduate of Miss Porter’s School at 
Farmington, Connecticut. By travel and 
study she became a recognized authority on 
Russian topics. She is the author of ‘‘ Epic 
Songs of Russia’’ and ‘‘ Russian Rambles,”’ 
and she has translated many volumes of 
Tolstoy and other Russian writers. Numer- 
ous translations from Spanish, Italian, and 
French include works of Palacio-Valdes, 
Cuore, Hugo, Renan, and Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, 
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The fourth book is a popular work on 
Ecology, that is, the. various relations of 
animals and plants to one another, and to the 
outside world. The Botanical Gazette says: 


‘* Under the somewhat uncertain name of ‘ The Great 
World's Farm’ a valuable and delightful work has been 
written by Selina Gaye. The title was suggested by a 
passage in Professor Drummond’s account of untrodden 
Africa, and refers to the way in which plants establish 
themselves and flourish unattended by man. The sub- 
jects treated are the natural methods of soil formation, 
water and food elements in soil and air, the action of leaves 
and roots, flowers and their pollination, the distribution 
of seeds, friends and foes, the chances of life, changes 
due to man, and similar matters. This enumeration of 
subjects does not, however, give any suggestion of the 
great diversity of topics and the extraordinary array 
of facts that have been brought together. The work 
is written from the most modern point of view, and 
although dealing with scientific matters, technical 
terms have been so skilfully avoided that any well in- 
formed person may read the book with enjoyment, 
without possessing previous knowledge of the subject or 
of its terminology. The volume also contains much 
about worms, insects, birds, and other animals in con- 
nection with the account of vegetation. Altogether the 
work forms a compact volume of entertaining and 
instructive information and can be heartily recom- 
mended to the lover of nature, whether dilettante or 
earnest student.”’ 


INNER LIFE STUDIES. 


The editorial plan of THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
MAGAZINE correlates a number of features 
with the required books of the C. L. 8S. C. 
course. During the ‘‘ American year,’’ for 
instance, a series of nine ‘‘ Inner Life 
Studies’’ of typical Americans was published, 
including Stonewall Jackson, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Phillips Brooks, Mary Lyon, Dwight 
L. Moody, Ulysses 8. Grant, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Robert E. Lee, James Dwight Dana. 

The author of the papers on Jackson and 
Lee was J. Wm. Jones, Chaplain-General of 
the United Confederate Veterans. Chaplain 
Jones is a graduate of the University of 
Virginia, was missionary chaplain of Hill’s 
Corps, has edited fourteen volumes of “South- 
ern Historical Papers,’’ and wrote, among 
other books, “Personal Reminiscences of Rob- 
ert E. Lee’’ by authority of the Lee family. 

Mrs. James T. Fields [Massachusetts], 
from personal interest in the subject, was 
induced to write the paper on her friend 
Whittier. In earlier years Mrs. Fields gave 
numerous books to the reading public, among 
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them the ‘‘ Memoirs ’’ of her husband, James 
T. Fields, the famous publisher; ‘‘ How to 
Help the Poor,’’ ‘‘ Authors and Minds.’’ 

President Charles F. Thwing, of Western 
Reserve University, wrote the paper on 
Phillips Brooks. Dr. Thwing [born New 
Sharon, Maine] is a Harvard graduate, and 
organized Western Reserve, having been 
head of Adelbert College since 1890. He is 
the author of a number of well-known books 
— ‘* American Colleges: Their Students and 
Work,’’ ‘‘The Working Church,’’ ‘‘ The 
College Woman, ”’ ‘‘ College Administration, ’’ 
etc. The volume last named is especially 
noteworthy as being the first comprehensive, 
comparative study in the field. Dr. Thwing 
is a frequent contributor to the magazines. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN has recently printed his 
‘* What Is a Student in College For? ”’ 

The paper on Mary Lyon was written by 
Dr. A. E. Dunning, the editor of The Con- 
gregationalist since 1889. Dr. Dunning 
[born Brookfield, Connecticut] is a Yale 
graduate, class of 1867, and an old Chau- 
tauquan, having appeared many times on the 
platform at Chautauqua, Framingham, and 
other assemblies, and having served as presi- 
dent of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1888. Dr. 
Dunning has been secretary of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Lesson Committee since 
1897, and he is the author of books on ‘‘ The 
Sunday-School Library,’’ ‘‘ Bible Studies,’’ 
and ‘‘ Congregationalists in America.’’ 

The study of Mr. Moody was contributed 
by Charles M. Stuart, professor of sacred 
rhetoric in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Dr. Stuart [born Glasgow, 
Scotland] is a graduate of Kalamazoo College, 
and he has been assistant editor of the 
Michigan and Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cates. Three of his books are ‘‘Gospel 
Singers and Their Songs,’’ ‘‘ Vision of Christ 
in the Poets,’’ *‘ Story of the Masterpieces. ’’ 

Bishop John H. Vincent wrote of General 
Grant from personal acquaintance as his 
pastor in Illinois. 

Norman Hapgood wrote the Inner Life 
Study of Lincoln shortly after his book on 
** Abraham Lincoln’’ appeared. That book 
attracted much attention for its vivid char- 
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acter sketching, and Mr. Hapgood has writ- 
ten two similar volumes on Webster and 
Washington. As dramatic critic for the 
Commercial Advertiser and the Bookman Mr. 
Hapgood has incurred the displeasure of 
theatrical managers, but won high regard 
from the public, for his plain-spoken advo- 
cacy of high standards. He has also written 
volumes on ‘‘ Literary Statesmen ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Stage in America.’’ He was born in Chicago, 
and is a Harvard graduate, class of 1890. 

The paper on James Dwight Dana was 
reprinted by permission from the larger 
biography written by Daniel C. Gilman, 
formerly president of Johns Hopkins, now at 
the head of the new Carnegie Institution. 

During the ‘‘ French-Greek year’’ the 
Inner Life series included Fénelon, Pascal, 
Madame Guyon, Corot, Chevalier Bayard, 
Odysseus, A’schylus, Socrates, and Plutarch. 

Dr. Stuart furnished the study of Fénelon. 
The author of the paper on Pascal was Dr. 
Naphtali Luccock, one of the editors of the 
American Methodist Magazine. Dr. Luccock 
is pastor of the Union Methodist Episcopal 
Church in St. Louis, he was for some time 
professor of classics in Allegheny College, 
and he has been pastor of churches in Pitts- 
burg and Erie, Pennsylvania. Dr. Luccock 
[born Kimbolton, Ohio] is a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 

Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut contributed the 
article on Madame Guyon. Dr. Hurlbut has 
been associated with the Chautauqua move- 
ment from the earliest days; for years he 


has had charge of the Sunday-school normal 
work; he served for a time as general super- 
intendent of the C. L. S. C.; he is one of 
the present counselors. From 1879 to 1900 
he was officially connected with the Sunday- 
school Union, acting as agent, secretary, 
and editor of Sunday-school literature. Dr. 
Hurlbut [born New York] was graduated 
from Wesleyan University, class of 1864, 
and he is now pastor at Morristown, New 
Jersey. He is the author of various volumes 
of Bible studies and normal lessons, also a 
‘* Manual of Biblical Geography. ”’ 

The writer of the study of Corot, Mrs. 
Adelia A. Field Johnston, was born in 
Ohio and received her education entirely at 
Oberlin, graduating from the literary course 
in 1856. She taught at Mossy Creek, Ten- 
nessee, two years; afterwards taught in 
Orwell, Albany, and Kingsman, Ohio, in 1862, 
as principal of the Kingsman Academy. From 
1865 to 1868 she was principal of the ladies’ 
department at North Scituate, Rhode Island. 
In 1868 Mrs. Johnston went to Germany, 
studied two years, and in 1870 took up her 
work in Oberlin College as principal of the 
ladies’ department. In 1890 she was ap- 
pointed to the professorship of medieval 
history in Oberlin College, being the first 
woman to hold a professorship in a co-educa- 
tional college. In 1900 Mrs. Johnston 
resigned as dean of the ladies’ department 
of Oberlin; since then she has been professor 
of medieval history. Mrs. Johnston has won 
distinction as traveler, speaker and writer. 
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Vincent Van Marter Beede [born Orange, 
New Jersey] wrote the study of the Chevalier 
Bayard. Mr. Beede is a student at Harvard 
and is a nephew of Mary A. Lathbury, the 
writer of so many beautiful Chautauqua 
verses. Mr. Beede has furnished a variety 
of excellent material within a few years. 
His first contribution was a sketch of Miss 
Lathbury’s ‘‘ Life and Lyrics.’’ Then fol- 
lowed a story of Hendrik Hudson’s career 
under the title ‘‘ Into a Silent Sea,’’ ‘‘ A Bit 
of Japan in America,’’ some Christmas 
verse, a series of ‘‘ Letters from Lilliput,”’ 
child writings, and two remarkable versions 
of Chinese folk-lore written in collaboration 
with Chu Seoul Bok, entitled ‘‘ Five-Minute 
Tales Told in China’’ and ‘‘ A Living Soul 
Visits Hell.’’ In this field of folk-lore THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN will publish, during the sum- 
mer, ‘‘ Marriage Predestinate.’’ Mr. Beede 


has contributed to various current periodicals 
and the children’s page syndicate for news- 
papers. For short periods he was reporter 
of the Church News Association, and belonged 


to the editorial staff of The Universe, later 
merged with The Great Round World. 

The series of four studies of Greek char- 
acters presented Odysseus, Auschylus, 
Socrates, and Plutarch from a new and strik- 
ing point of view. The author of the series 
was Harold N. Fowler, professor of Greek 
at the College for Women, Western Reserve 
University. Professor Fowler [born West- 
field, Massachusetts] is a Harvard graduate, 
class of 1880. He took post-graduate work 
at Johns Hopkins, American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, University of 
Berlin, and University of Bonn (doctor’s 
degree). In 1885-88 he was instructor at 
Harvard; in 1888-92 he taught at Phillips 
Exeter Academy ; in 1892-3 he was professor 
of Greek at the University of Texas, and he 
has occupied the Greek chair of the College 
for Women since 1893. He is the author of 
numerous text-books, and is associate editor 
of the American Journal of Archeology. 
Next year he will go on leave to serve as 
professor at the American School in Athens. 

During the ‘‘ Italian-German year’’ four 
Inner Life studies were presented. The 
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papers on Giotto di Bondone and Fra Angel- 
ico were prepared by Mary A. Lathbury, 
artist and poet. The paper on Leonardo da 
Vinci was written by Mrs. Adelia A. Field 
Johnston; the paper on Fra Ugo Bassi by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 

CRITICAL STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


Year by year a specialty has been made of 
Critical Studies in Literature, American, 
French, and German. The aim has been to 
interpret typical productions rather than to 
indulge in literary ‘‘ criticism.’’ 

Fred Lewis Pattee wrote four of the 
American series on the epic, Longfellow’s 
** Evangeline’’; essay, Emerson’s ‘‘ Self- 
Reliance ’’; lyric poem, Poe’s ‘‘ Ulalume’”’; 
historical romance, Cooper’s ‘‘ Last of the 
Mohicans.’’ Mr. Pattee [born Bristol, New 
Hampshire] has been professor of the Eng- 
lish language at Pennsylvania State College 
since 1894. He was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1888; was principal of high schools 
in New Jersey and Massachusetts until 1890, 
and principal of Coe’s Northwood Academy, 
New Hampshire, 1890-4. He has published 
** A History of American Literature,’’ ‘‘ The 
Foundations of English Literature,’’ ‘‘ Read- 
ing Courses in American Literature,’’ and 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth.’’ The Historical 
Association of Princeton University will bring 
out his two-volume edition of the ‘‘ Works 
of Philip Freneau’’ this summer (THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN for August, 1900, printed an appre- 
ciation of Philip Freneau by Mr. Pattee), 
his novel, ‘‘ Mary Garvin,’’ was published 
this spring. 

Albert H. Smyth contributed to the same 
series, the novel, Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Marble 
Faun ’’; short story, Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Great 
Stone Face.’’ Mr. Smyth [born Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania] has been professor of 
English language and literature in the Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia, since his 
graduation from Johns Hopkins in 1886. 
Among his books are ‘‘ American Litera- 
ture’’ and ‘‘ Bayard Taylor’’ (American 
Men of Letters Series); he is founder and 
editor of ‘‘ Shakespeariana,’’ 1883-4. 

In the French series Frederick M. Warren 
wrote four papers, the epic, ‘‘ The Song of 
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Roland’’; ‘‘ Montaigne and Essay Writing 
in France’’; Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Ninety- 
Three’’; ‘‘ George Sand.’’ Mr. Warren 
[born Durham, Maine] was elected pro- 
fessor of modern languages at Yale in 1900. 
He was graduated from Amherst, class of 
1880, and took his doctor’s degree at Johns 
Hopkins. He was instructor in modern 
languages at Western Reserve College in 
1881-3, and Johns Hopkins 1886-1891; 


professor of romance languages, Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University, 


1891-1901. He has been lecturer on French 
literature at Johns Hopkins since 1896. 
Besides the Criticial Studies Professor War- 
ren recently contributed to THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN ‘‘ Christmas in France ’’ and a Reading 
Journey article on ‘‘ The Suburbs of Paris.’’ 
At Chautauqua Professor Warren delivered 
a series of lectures on French Literature in 
1900. 

James A. Harrison wrote two of the 
French studies, ‘‘ Tartuffe: a Typical Comedy 
of Moliére,’’ and ‘‘ Lyrists and Lyrics of Old 
France.’’ Mr. Harrison [born Pass Chris- 
tian, Mississippi] has been professor of 
English and romance languages at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia since 1895. He was gradu- 
ated from that institution in 1868; was 
professor of Latin and modern languages at 
Randolph-Macon College, 1871-6; professor 
of English and modern languages, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, 1876-95; lecturer 
on Anglo-Saxon poetry, Johns Hopkins. 
Professor Harrison’s publications are volu- 


minous. His first work was ‘‘ A Group of 
Poets and Their Haunts.” ‘‘ Greek 
Vignettes,’’ ‘‘ Spain in Profile,’’ ‘‘ History 
of Greece,’’ ‘‘ Autrefois’’ (a collection of 
Creole tales) may be mentioned. He has 
edited many text-books, a Library of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry, and an Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary, and he was one of the editors of the 
Century and Standard Dictionaries. Profess- 
or Harrison’s greatest work, which is nearly 
ready, is an edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
complete works in seventeen volumes, 
including his life and correspondence. Other 
recent contributions to THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
were ‘‘The American Student in France,’’ 
‘A Society Belle in the Reign of Louis 
XIV.’’ (Madame Sévigné), and Reading Jour- 
ney articles on ‘‘ Florence in Art and Story,”’ 
** A Zigzag Journey Through Italy.’’ 

Wm. P. Trent contributed the study of 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Eugénie Grandet.’’ Mr. Trent 
has been professor of English literature at 
Columbia since July, 1900. He was editor 
of the Sewanee Review, 1892-1900, occupy- 
ing positions as professor of English, 1888- 
1900, and dean of academic department, 
1894-1900, at the University of the South. 
He is a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia [born Richmond, Virginia], class of 
1884, and took post-graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins. Professor Trent has published an 
edition of Balzac’s ‘‘ Comédie Humaine,’’ 
and is the author of ‘‘ English Culture in 
Virginia,’ ‘‘ Southern Statesmen of the Old 
Régime,’’ ‘‘ Robert E. Lee,’’ ‘‘ Authority of 
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Criticism,’’ ‘‘ The Progress of the United 
States in the Nineteenth Century,’’ ‘‘ War 
and Civilization,’’ and other books. With 
Professor B. W. Wells he edited ‘‘ Colonial 
Prose and Poetry,’’ three volumes. 

Benjamin W. Wells [born Walpole, New 
Hampshire] wrote the study of Alexandre 
Dumas and ‘‘The Three Musketeers.’’ 
Since 1898 Mr. Trent has been on the edi- 
torial staff of The Churchman; from 1891 
to 1899 he was professor of modern lan- 
guages at Sewanee, Tennessee. He was 
graduated in 1877; studied at Harvard and 
Berlin ; fellowship at Johns Hopkins. Among 
his books are : ‘‘ Modern German Literature, ’’ 
** Modern French Literature,’’ ‘‘ A Century 
of French Fiction,’’ a score of school texts 
in French and German, ‘‘ Colonial Prose and 
Poetry ’’ with Professor Trent. 

The author of ‘‘The Short Story in 
France ’’ was Walter T. Peirce, instructor in 
French at Case School of Applied Science, 
now post-graduate student at Johns Hopkins. 

The German series of Critical Studies com- 
prised Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,’’ Schil- 
ler’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell,’’ Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust ’’ 
(two papers), and ‘‘ Heinrich Heine: His 
Life and Work.’’ This series was a notable 
one, and the author was Robert W. Deering, 
professor of Germanic languages since 1892 
and dean of the graduate faculty since 1893, 
Western Reserve University. Professor 
Deering [born Hogansville, Georgia] is a 
graduate of Vanderbilt University, class of 
1885; he took his doctor’s degree at Leipsig, 
studying on leave three years in Germany, 
returning to adjunct professorship of Ger- 
manic languages at Vanderbilt. He has 
edited Cervantes’ ‘‘ The Little Gipsy,’’ and 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell.’’ 

READING JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE, THE 
ORIENT AND CENTRAL EUROPE. 

Writers of the articles in the ‘‘ Reading 
Journeys ’’ are asked to tell what should be 
looked for in the regions traversed and why 
it is worth while te see such things. These 
elaborately illustrated ‘‘ Journeys’’ have 
become an established CHAUTAUQUAN fea- 
ture, and are reissued in pamphlet form. 

The ‘‘ Reading Journey Through France ”’ 
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began with an article on ‘‘The Ocean 
Voyage. ’’ The author, Mary E. Mering- 
ton [born in England] is known to many 
summer Chautauquans as the director of the 
Outlook Club, for girls, since 1898. She is 
a graduate of the Normal College, New York 
City; was*one of the heads of the Saturday 
post-graduate course; taught in public 
schools of New York until 1891. Since then, 
with one of her sisters, she has carried’on a 
successful boarding-school for girls. Teach- 
ers will be particularly interested to know 
that Miss Merington is a great-granddaugh- 
ter of that James Hamilton whose name 
appears in encyclopedias as the originator of 
the Hamiltonian system. She was taught 
by this system when a child. At five she 
learned French fables by heart, at six had 
to write them out from memory, at nine 
was doing the Gospel of St. John in Latin. 

Two papers, ‘‘ Paris of Today’’ and 
** Historic Architecture of Paris,’’ by 
Madame Jeanne Marion, were sent from 
Paris to the magazine. Madame Marion and 
her husband, Professor Henri Marion, of the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, have the French 
classes in the Chautauqua summer schools. 

‘Art Life in Paris’? was described 
from experience by Fanny Rowell, of New 
York; special drawings from life were fur- 
nished by Clarence Underwood, of the New 
York Press staff. 

Professor Warren wrote of ‘‘ The Suburbs 
of Paris,’’ and Thomas B. Preston, of the 
London staff of the New York Herald, 
described ‘‘ The Paris Exposition.”’ 

Iraneus Prime-Stevenson concluded the 
series with ‘‘ Across Touraine,’’ ‘‘ In Nor- 
mandy,’”’ and ‘‘ Around Brittany.’’ 

Mr. Stevenson knows his provinces from 
long travel. He was born in Madison, New 
Jersey; was graduated from Freehold Insti- 
tute, and for many years has been a literary 
editor and musical critic for the Independent, 
Harper’s Wekly, and the publishing firm of 
Harper & Brothers. He was one of the 
editors of ‘‘ A Library of the World’s Best 
Literature.’’ Among his works are: ‘‘A 
Matter of Temperament,’’ ‘‘ Left to Them- 
selves,’’ ‘‘ The Square of Sevens.”’ 
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In the ‘‘ Reading Journey in the Orient ”’ 
Marie Jadwin (Wellesley) described the trip 
‘‘From Gibraltar to Alexandria.’’ Rev. 
Frederick M. Davenport (Wesleyan), returned 
from two years’ travel in Egypt, wrote 
‘From Alexandria to the First Cataract of 
the Nile’’ and ‘‘ Down the Nile to Cairo.’’ 

The paper on ‘‘ Modern Palestine and Syria 
—From Port Said to Beirut’’ was written 
by George L. Robinson [born West Hebron, 
Professor 


Washington county, New York]. 
Robinson has occupied the chair of Old Tes- 
tament literature and exegesis at McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago, since 


1898. He was graduated from Princeton in 
1887. He received appointment as instructor 
and went to Beirut, Syria, where he taught 
for three years in the Syrian Protestant 
College and traveled much through Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. He 
returned for the course at Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, studied at Berlin and Leipsig 
(doctor’s degree). In 1896 he left the pas- 
torate to accept a professorship in Knox 
Theological College, Toronto, Canada, going 
thence to McCormick. In addition to other 
trips abroad Dr. Robinson in 1890 went 
through the desert of Mount Sinai, Edom, 
and Moab and Bashan, and he discovered the 
chief sanctuary of the Sons of Esau, a ‘‘ high 
place’’ on top of one of the highest peaks 
of Mt. Seir, near the ancient city of Petra. 

J. R. Sitlington Sterrett prepared the 
‘*Glimpses of Asia Minor.’’ In 1901 Pro- 
fessor Sterrett [born Rockbridge Baths, 


Virginia] became head of the department of 
Greek in Cornell University, having been 
professor of Greek at Miami University, 
1886-8; University of Texas, 1888-92; 
Amherst, 1892-1901. He was graduated 
(doctor’s degree) from Munich in 1880, 
having previously studied at University of 
Virginia, Leipsig, Politechnicum of Aachen, 
Berlin, and Athens. For a year and a half 
he visited all parts of Greece on foot, going to 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardes, Magnesia, and Con- 
stantinople. In 1877 he went to Rome. In 
1882 he was made a member of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, opened 
at that time. In 1883 he went to Assos, in 
the Troad, to copy the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions unearthed during -the course of 
the excavations carried on at that site by 
the Archzological Institute of America. He 
published the inscriptions of Assos in the 
first volume of the Institute Papers. The 
entire summer of that year (1883) he spent 
with W. M. Ramsay in the interior of Asia 
Minor (mostly in Phrygia, Lydia, and Galatia) 
as a traveling archeologist. He then became 
secretary of the American School at Athens. 
The summer of 1884 was spent in travel in 
Asia Minor, from Smyrna to Melitene on 
the Euphrates, thence to Constantinople. 
In the fall of 1884 he became a member 
of the Wolfe Expedition to Assyria and 
Babylonia, but fell ill in Bagdad and was 
prevented from taking part in the explor- 
ation of southern Babylonia, though he 
did visit Babylon and Kerbela. On the home 
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journey he made additions to the knowledge 
of Palmyrene epigraphy. In the spring of 
1885 he became the leader of the Wolfe Ex- 
pedition to Asia Minor, which was confined to 
the exploration of Cilicia, Isauria, Lycaonia, 
and Pisidia. The results of these journeys 
have been published in the Papers of the Ameri- 
can School at Athens. Altogether Professor 
Sterrett has published over twenty-two hun- 
dred new inscriptions. Mr. Sterrett now has 
in press a school edition of the Iliad of Homer 
and the ‘‘ Torch-Race ’’ (in American Journal 
of Philology). He is also writing for the Mac- 
millan Company a ‘‘ Historical Geography of 
the New Testament.’’ He is one of the 
managers of the American School, at Athens 
and joint editor of the American Journal of 
Archeology. 

Edwin A. Grosvenor contributed the paper 
on ‘‘ Constantinople.’” Mr. Grosvenor [born 
Newburyport, Massachusetts] has been pro- 
fessor of Modern Government and Interna- 
tional Law since 1898 at Amherst, from 
which institution he was graduated, class of 
1867. After study in Paris and Andover, 
Massachusetts, he was appointed (1872) pro- 
fessor of history in Robert College, Constan- 
tinople, being thus brought into close rela- 
tions with scholars and diplomats in the 
Ottoman Empire, Greece, and throughout 
Europe. His first vacation abroad was spent 
on the plain of Troy. In another he visited 
all the places, from Domremy to Rouen, asso- 
ciated with Joan of Arc. In another he traced 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1796; in another 


Napoleon’s campaign of 1814; in another 
the battles of Servian and Bulgarian history ; 
in another the battles of Switzerland from 
Morgarten, He followed, on the ground, all 
the apostolic tours of Saint Paul and a great 
part of the routes of Alexander and of the 
Ten Thousand. Resigning his position in 
1890, he devoted the following year to 
further travel in Roumania, the Balkan 
peninsula, the Greek Islands, Asia Minor, 
and northern Syria. On his return to 
America he became professor of the French 
language and literature, and afterward pro- 
fessor of European history, at Amherst, 
prior to his present chair. Aside from his 
college work through more than a dozen 
years, Professor Grosvenor was engaged in 
preparing his work on ‘‘ Constantinople,”’ 
two splendidly illustrated royal octavo vol- 
umes, published in England and America in 
1895. These volumes are recognized on 
both sides of the water as the chief author- 
ity. Professor Grosvenor has translated and 
revised M. Duruy’s ‘‘ Histoire des Temps 
Modernes ”’ and M. Duruy’s ‘‘ Histoire Géné- 
rale.’’ He also translated ‘‘ Andronike’’ 
from the modern Greek. He is the author 
of ‘‘ Contemporary History’’ and treated 
several hundred subjects in the last edition 
of Appleton’s Universal Cyclopedia. Mr. 
Grosvenor has lectured extensively on his- 
torical and diplomatic subjects. Last winter 
he gave a course of seven lectures on 
‘‘The Governments of Today’’ at Cooper 
Union. 
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J. Irving Manatt [born Millersburg, Ohio], 
who wrote ‘‘ A Cruise in the Aigean’’ and 
‘* A Caravan Tour of the Peloponnesus,’’ has 
been professor of Greek literature and His- 
tory in Brown University since 1893. While 
in his teens he served in an Iowa regiment 
under Colonel D. B. Henderson, now speaker 
of the House. He was graduated from Iowa 
College in 1869; post graduate Yale and 
Leipzic. He was professor of Greek at 


Dennison University, 1874-6; Marietta Col- 
lege, 1877-84; and chancellor of the Univer- 


sity of Nebraska, 1884-9. From 1889 to 
1893 he was United States consul at Athens. 
His published work includes an edition of 
Xenophon’s ‘‘ Hellenica’’ and ‘‘ The Myce- 
nean Age’’—the latter in collaboration 
with Dr. Tsountas, the foremost living Greek 
archeologist. Dr. Manatt has also written 
much on Greek themes, old and new, for the 
leading periodicals, and he has further 
given many public addresses and lectures on 
the same lines. THE CHAUTAUQUAN articles 
were written shortly after an extended tour, 
a more detailed account of which is soon 
to be published in book form. 

Rufus B. Richardson who wrote on ‘‘ At- 
tica, Boeotia, and Corinth,’’ has been director 
of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens since 1893, and is the leading 
authority on Greek history in the light of 
the renowned excavations within recent 
years. In his contribution to THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN he gave the story and photographs 
of some of the new_achievements, notably 


the discovery of Pirene, the famous fountain 
of Corinth. Dr. Richardson [bora Westford, 
Massachusetts] was graduated from Yale, 
class of 1869; studied at Yale Theological 
Seminary and Berlin; became tutor at Yale, 
1874-8; then professor of Greek at the 
State University of Indiana, 1880-2; Dart- 
mouth, 1882-93. He has published an 
edition of ‘‘ Mschines against Ctesiphon,’’ 
and is a frequent contributor to periodicals. 

Of the nine articles in the ‘‘ Reading Jour- 
ney Through Central Europe’’ five have 
been already mentioned : ‘‘ A Walk in Rome,’’ 
‘A Gondola-Ride Through Venice,’ and 
“Among the Alps,’’ by Professor Oscar 
Kuhns; ‘‘ Florence in Art and Story,’’ and 
‘* A Zigzag Journey Through Italy,’’ by Pro- 
fessor James A. Harrison. 

William H. Hulme, just returned from a 
tour through the regions described, con- 
tributed two articles in this series, ‘‘ A 
Tramp Through the Southern Black Forest ’’ 
and ‘‘ A Trip Down the Rhine.”’ 

Mr. Hulme has been professor of English, 
College for Women, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, since 1900. For three years previously 
he was associate professor. Professor 
Hulme was born in Tennessee, was graduated 
from Vanderbilt University, class of 1890; 
taught in Nashville for a year, then studied 
at Leipsic, Jena, and Freiburg, receiving 
his doctor’s degree from Freiburg in 1894, 
Thereafter he became instructor of German 
at Western Reserve University. His con- 
tributions have been mainly to Modern Lan 
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guage of America and the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association. 

The paper on ‘‘ Alt Nuremberg: the City 
of Memories’? was furnished by Henry C. 
Carpenter, formerly United States consul at 
Firth, Bavaria. Dr. Lincoln Hulley, of 
Bucknell University, wrote of ‘‘ The Land of 
Luther,’’ the series of noteworthy illustra- 
tions coming from the private collection of 
Fred G. Gotwald, of Wittenberg College. 
Dr. Hulley is a member of the Chautauqua 
Summer School faculty and a popular Chau- 
tauquan lecturer. 


EXPANSION, RIVALRY OF NATIONS, AMERICAN 
. DIPLOMACY, .SAXON AND SLAV. 


Three years ago THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGA- 
ZINE made ‘‘ The Expansion of the American 


People ’’ its leading feature. The next year 
‘** The Rivalry of Nations: World Politics of 
Today ’’ was published. During the past 
year ‘‘ Formative Incidents in American 
Diplomacy’’ was the title of the leading 
serial. This will be followed by ‘‘ Saxon and 
Slav,’’ astudy of the rivals for world suprem- 
acy, beginning in October. The purpose of 
these serial articles is to give a comparatively 
brief but comprehensive historical review of 
the most important topics of the day, setting 
up a standard in relation to which all one’s 
reading on these subjects may naturally fall 
into place. Along with these serials the 
magazine has coupled many special articles 
upon particular phases of the chief topic 
under consideration, and THE CHAUTAU- 


QUAN’s editorial comment upon current 
events seeks to point out their relation to 
that historical standard. 

Edwin Erle Sparks was the author of the 
Expansion and American Diplomacy articles. 
Mr. Sparks is assistant professor of Ameri- 
can history in the University of Chicago, and 
a successful university extension lecturer on 
the history of America. He was graduated 
from the Ohio State University in 1884, pur- 
sued a post-graduate course at Harvard, 
taught in Ohio State University, became 
principal of the preparatory department of 
Pennsylvania State College, was for three 
years lecturer of the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, Phila- 
delphia, and, after service of the same kind 
for the University Extension Division of the 
University of Chicago, he became a member 
of the faculty of that institution in 1896. 
One of the latest volumes by Professor Sparks 
is ‘‘ The Men Who Made the Nation.’”’ The 
Expansion series, somewhat enlarged, has 
been very successful in book form. Mr. 
Sparks is one of the Chautauqua lecturers 
this year. Besides the serials, Professor 
Sparks has contributed to THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
articles on ‘‘ Salt in American History ”’ 
and ‘‘The Record of a Lost Empire in 
America.’’ 

The author of the ‘‘ Rivalry of Nations ’’ 
was Edwin A. Start. Mr. Start had been 
for eight years at the head of the depart- 
ment of history in Tufts College, the depart- 
ment having. been organized by him. He 
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was formerly a journalist and an active 
worker in politics. He has contributed 
to the New England Magazine several 
social and historical studies, and besides 
the serial, Mr. Start has written for THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN articles on ‘‘ The United 
States of Brazil,’’ ‘‘ Menelik II. of Abys- 
sinia,’’ and ‘‘ Nicholas II. of Russia.’’ He 
was the founder and first president of the 
New England History Teachers’ Association, 
was one of the founders of the Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Club, of Boston, and belongs to several 
historical and geographical organizations. 
He is a native of Massachusetts and a grad- 
uate of Tufts College, where he took the 
degree of A. B. in 1884, and of Harvard Uni- 
versity where he received the degree of 
A. M. in 1898. 

The author of the new series on ‘‘ Saxon 
and Slav’’ is Frederick Austin Ogg, of the 
University of Indiana, his native state. Mr. 
Ogg was graduated from DePauw University 
in 1899, post-graduate in history and philos- 
ophy, 1900. He has been instructor in 
DePauw Academy and the Indianapolis High 
School. Historical articles have been con- 
tributed to leading periodicals. ‘‘ Slavery 
in the Diplomacy of the United States ”’ is 
to be published by the American Historical 
Association and as one of the Harvard His- 
torical Studies. 

Mr. Ogg has already contributed to THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN articles on ‘‘ Geography from 
Homer to Columbus, ’’ ‘‘ The Law of Nations ”’ 
(two papers). 


HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 


Both history and romance, from a new 
field, were charmingly combined in the 
‘* Maids and Matrons of New France ’’ which 
appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN during the 
‘* French-Greek year.’’ These papers, ex- 
panded and more profusely illustrated, have 
been published in book form, highly praised by 
the press in the United States and Canada — 
the New York Times Saturday Review placed 
it among the one hundred best books of the 
year. The author, Mary Sifton Pepper, 
resides in Cleveland. She is a graduate of 
Wooster University, has been twice abroad, 
the first time traveling through European 
countries, the second residing in Milan, Italy. 
Here she studied Italian and German litera- 
ture under noted professors of the University 
of Pavia, and acted as one of the editors of 
the Milan News, the newspaper circulated 
among English and American residents. 
Miss Pepper is an accomplished linguist, com- 
manding Italian, French, German, Spanish. 
Soon after her return to America, in 1896, 
she was employed by a Cleveland publishing 
firm to translate some old French documents 
which have recently been published in ‘‘ The 
Jesuit Relations’’ (seventy-two volumes). 
Miss Pepper is now at work upon ‘‘Maids and 
Matrons of New Spain.’’ 

A sketch of the ‘‘ Political Clubs During 
the French Revolution ’’ was written by John 
W. Perrin, professor of History in Adelbert 
College, Western Reserve University, since 
1898. Professor Perrin is a graduate of 
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Illinois Wesleyan University, class of 1887, 
and received his doctor’s degree from Johns 
Hopkins in 1895. He was admitted to the 
bar, was assistant principal of the high 
school at Danville, Illinois, superintendent 
of schools, Petersburg, LIllinois, assistant 


superintendent of public schools of Cook 
county, Illinois, professor of history and 
political economy, First Wisconsin State 
Normal School, and professor of history and 


politics, Allegheny College, 1895-8. He 
has been a member of the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer School faculty and lecturer for the 
American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. He is the author of 
‘*The History of Compulsory Education in 
New England,’’ and a frequent contributor 
to periodicals. 

On China and the Far East several special- 
ists have supplemented the historical view 
presented in the leading serials. The article 
on ‘‘ Industrial Civilization in China’’ and 
numerous editorial paragraphs commenting 
upon developments connected with the siege 
of Pekin were furnished by Guy Morrison 
Walker. Mr. Walker’s father, Dr. Wilbur 
Fisk Walker, is a noted missionary to China 
and was one of the besieged at Pekin in 
1900. Mr. Walker [born Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana] is the oldest son and he lived in China 
for ten years. Mr. Walker is a graduate of 
DePauw University, class of 1890, and post- 
graduate inlaw andinscience. He practised 
law, organized western trust companies, and 
first became known as a financial writer in 


1896. He moved to New York in 1897. 
In 1900, at the outbreak of the Chinese war, 
he became an associate editor of Leslie’s 
Weekly, furnishing that paper with the best 
series of articles which appeared in the 
American press. President McKinley and 
the War Department consulted him, and he 
declined a commission for service on General 
Chaffee’s staff in China. In 1900-1 he deliv- 
ered in New York City a series of seventy- 
five lectures on China and the Chinese. 
In 1901 he became special counsel and 
financial expert for the Everett-Moore Elec- 
tric Railway syndicate. Among his financial 
brochures are ‘‘ Trust Companies,’ ‘‘ What 
Shall We Buy?’’ ‘‘Gold Brick Foreign 
Loans,’’ ‘‘ Interurban Railways,’’ ‘* Ameri- 
can Municipal Bonds.’’ 

Three articles were written by Mary H. 
Krout, ‘‘ By Rail to Peking,’’ ‘* An Ameri- 
can Consulate in China (Shanghai),’’ 
** Mission Schools in China.’’ Another 
article on ‘‘ The Education of Chinese Girls ’’ 
will appear during thissummer. Miss Krout 
[born Crawfordsville, Indiana] began literary 
work at the age of eleven; her poem “ Little 
Brown Hands,’’ familiar to school children, 
was written at the age of fifteen. In 1883 
she became associate editor of the Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, Journal. From 1888 to 1898 
she was on the staff of the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean, first as a political correspondent at 
Indianapolis. In 1893 and 1894 she was 
sent to Hawaii. After the organization of 
the Hawaiian Republic she went to New 
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Zealand and Australia. For the three years 
following she was staff correspondent in 
London. In 1899 Miss Krout went to China 
for a syndicate of leading American papers, 
she journeyed into the interior and also 
visited the Philippines and Japan. Among 
her books are: ‘‘ Hawaii and a Revolution”’ 
(London and New York), ‘“‘ Alice in the 
Hawaiian Islands,’’ ‘‘ A Looker-on in Lon- 
don,”’ ‘* China of Today.”’ 

A striking contribution to historical fiction, 
based upon Russia’s assumption of the reins 
of power in Korea at the time of the death 
of the queen of that country, was the special 
feature of the summer numbers of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN last year. This thrilling story, 
‘The Queen of Quelparte,’’ has been ex- 
panded and is among the books announced 
this summer. The author, Archer Butler 
Hulbert [born Bennington, Vermont], is a 
graduate of Marietta College, class of 
1895. He was principal of Putnam Military 
Academy 1895-8. In 1898 he was editor 
of the Korean Independent and represented 
a syndicate of American papers in Japan, 
Korea, and China. He has published ‘‘ Red- 
Men’s Roads: Indian Thoroughfares of the 
Central West,’’ ‘‘ The Old National Road: A 
Chapter of American Expansion,’ and a 
study of Washington’s first campaign in the 
old French war under the title ‘‘ Colonel 
Washington.’’ Among important articles in 
the periodicals are: ‘‘ The Camel’s Head,”’ 
‘“‘The Better Side of Russian Rule in 
Asia,”’ 


PHASES OF AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT. 


Original work on phases of American 
development has had wide range in the 
magazine. Prizes given by THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for the best account of ‘‘ The Most 
Dramatic Incident in American History’’ 
were awarded: First, Dora M. Townsend, 
Newburgh, New York, ‘‘ The Treason of 
Benedict Arnold.’’ Second, Ethelbert Dud- 
ley Warfield, Easton, Pennsylvania, ‘‘ The 
Repulse of Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg.”’ 
Third, Tudor Jenks, New York, ‘‘ The 
Declaration of Independence.’’ Honorable 
mention, Lawrence B. Fletcher, Marlborough, 
New York, ‘‘ The Assassination of President 
Lincoln.”’ 

Among Twelve Tales of American History. 
‘* Making Kansas a Free State,’’ by the late 
Colonel Richard J. Hinton (member of the 
Stowell overland party); ‘‘ The Story of the 
Little Big Horn’’ (the Indian version of the 
fight with General Custer), by Dr. Charles A. 
Eastman; and “‘ Old Ironsides as Sailors Saw 
Her,’’ by John R. Spears, may be mentioned. 

Dr. Eastman, (‘‘ Ohiyesa’’) was born in 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota, 1858, and carried 
off to Canada by fleeing Indians after the 
‘* Sioux massacre ’’ of 1862. He was sepa- 
rated from his father, a full-blooded Sioux, 
and the latter was captured and condemned 
to death, but afterward pardoned by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The boy lived a wild, roving 
life in Manitoba until his fourteenth year, 
when his father sought and found him and 
sent him to school. He was never in a gov- 
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ernment school, but attended the preparatory 
departments of Be‘oit and Knox Colleges, 
and afterward was graduated from Dartmouth 
and the Boston University School of Medi- 
cine. He was government physician in 
Dakota, afterward a traveling secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A.; in Washington for several 
seasons as attorney for the Santee Sioux, 
and he is now again physician at Crow 
Creek, South Dakota. He is soon to pub- 
lish a book entitled ‘‘ An Indian Boy- 
hood.” 

John R. Spears [born Van Wert, Ohio] was 
at the Naval Academy, 1866-69. He had pre- 
viously learned the printer’s trade and was 
editor and part proprietor of the East Aurora 
(New York) Advertiser, 1876-77; of the 
Silver Creek (New York) Local News, 1877- 
82; reporter on the Buffalo Express, 1882; 
on the New York Sun, 1882-98. His books 
include : ‘‘ The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn,’’ 
a travel sketch; ‘‘The Port of Missing 
Ships,’’ fiction; ‘‘ The History of Our Navy,”’ 
five volumes, of which one appeared sepa- 


rately as ‘‘Our Navy in the War with Spain”’ ; 
‘The Fugitive,’’ fiction; ‘‘The American 


Slave Trade.’? To THE CHAUTAUQUAN Mr. 
Spears has also contributed ‘‘ Piracies Inci- 
dent to the French Revolution’’ and ‘‘ A 
Forgotten (American Naval) Exploration 
of the Dead Sea,’’ to be published this 
summer. 

A widely-quoted account of ‘‘ Forgotten 
Candidates for President’’ was written by 
Francis Newton Thorpe [born Swampscott, 
Massachusetts]. Dr. Thorpe is a graduate 
of Syracuse University and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was fellow and professor 
of American constitutional history at the 
latter institution, 1885-1898. His most 
extensive work (twenty years in prepara- 
tion) is ‘‘ The Constitutional History of the 
United States, 1765-1895,’’ three volumes, 
published last year. Among other books 
are ‘‘ A History (Social and Economic) of the 
American People,’’ ‘‘ A (State) Constitutional 
History of the American People,’’ ‘‘ The Gov- 
ernment of the People of the United States, ’’ 
‘* Benjamin Franklin and the University of 
Pennsylvania,’’ ‘‘ The Story of the Constitu- 
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tion’? (Chautauqua Press, out of print), 
‘** Franklin’s Influence in American Educa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ The Life of William Pepper.’’ Mr. 
Thorpe gave lectures on American History 
at Chautauqua, in 1889 and 1901, and else- 
where. ‘‘A Black Hussar at Waterloo,’’ 
froma diary, appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
during the French year. 

‘*The Early History of Maternal Associa- 
tions’’ was written by Mary Louisa Butler. 
Miss Butler was born in Vermont, graduated 
from Oswego, New York, Normal School; 
studied in Berlin and was for many 
years a teacher in Chicago. Since 1894 she 
has been secretary and registrar of the 
Kindergarten Department at Chautauqua; 
for two years she directed the ‘‘ School for 
Parents.’’ She has also had charge of the 
Mothers’ Meetings at Chautauqua, been 
organizer of Mothers’ Clubs in New York 
State and served as organizing secretary of 
the National Congress of Mothers. She was 
a very successful primary Sunday-school 
superintendent, and was for a time assistant 
editor of the International Sunday-School 
Bulletin. 

The live American topic of trade develop- 
ment in its various phases has been covered 
by extremely suggestive articles entitled: 
** Our Nation and the Trade of the World,”’’ 
‘*Ship Carrying Trade under American and 
Foreign Flags,’’ ‘‘ Our Dog-in-the-Manger 
Policy in South America,’’ ‘‘ A Calm View 
of Reciprocity,’’ ‘‘Made in Germany.”’’ 
Statistics, charts, and diagrams have illus- 
trated these papers by George B. Waldron. 
Mr. Waldron [born Patoka, Marion county, 
Illinois} is a graduate of Oberlin, class of 
1884. He was also graduated from Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary in 1887. Six 
years later he gave up pastoral work for 
graduate work in the University of Chicago, 
becoming, in 1893, sociological and statis- 
tical editor of the New York Voice. His 
handbooks on ‘‘ Currency and Wealth ’’ and 
“* Prohibition ’’ had wide circulation in the 
campaign of 1896. Following service for 
the Illustrated American and the Literary 
Digest he was news editor of the Railroad 
Gazette, New York, for four years. At 
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present Mr. Waldron devotes nearly all his 
time to magazine writing upon his specialties. 

A comprehensive article on ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant Marine of the World ’’ was contributed 
by Paul S. Reinsch [born Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin], who holds the chair of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Reinsch was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1892, and from 


its law school in 1894. After law practise 
for one year he became instructor at the 
university, receiving his doctor’s degree in 
1898. Further research work was done in 
the library at Washington, the University of 
Berlin, and at the various capitals of the 


European States. Professor Reinsch is the 
author of a monograph on ‘‘ The Common 
Law in the Early American Colonies,’’ a book 
on ‘‘ World Politics at the End of the Nine- 
teenth Century as Influenced by the Oriental 
Situation,’’ and has almost completed a book 
on ‘‘ Colonial Government’’ which will be 
published in the spring. 

Professor T. N. Carver [born Kirkville, 
Iowa] furnished a paper on ‘‘ Trusts and 
Internationalism.’’ Dr. Carver, now assis- 
tant professor, has been elected professor of 
political economy at Harvard, to take effect 
September 1. He is an associate and at 
present the acting editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. He graduated at the 
University of Southern California in 1891; re- 
ceived doctor’s degree from Cornell, 1894 ; was 
associate (1894-99) and professor (1899- 
1900) of economics and sociology at Oberlin. 


Charles B. Spahr wrote of ‘‘ Child Labor 
in England and the United States.’’ Mr. 
Spahr [born Columbus, Ohio] has been asso- 
ciate editor of The Outlook since 1886. He 
was graduated from Amherst, class of 1888; 
studied at Leipsic, and received his doctor’s 
degree from Columbia. Among his books 
are: ‘‘ Present Distribution of Wealth in 
the United States,’’ ‘‘ America’s Working 
People.’’ 


EDUCATION AND PHILANTHROPY. 


Along the lines of education and philan- 
thropy, articles on ‘‘ Women Deans of 
Women’s Colleges,’’ ‘‘ Public Swimming 
Baths,’’ and ‘‘ What is Being Done in Textile 
Education ’’ were presented. The author, 
Jane A. Stewart, is a special writer for many 
journals on subjects related to woman’s, 
religious, educational, sociological, and 
reform movements. She was born in Boston, 
began writing for the Toledo Blade, was on 
the staff of the Union Signal 1891-2, visited 
Europe in 1895 in the interest of temperance 
work, was two years in California, returned 
to Boston for editorial work, went abroad 
again in 1900 to visit parts of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium 
and Italy, covering the Paris Exposition, 
World’s W. C. T. U. Convention at Edin- 
burgh, and the International Christian En- 
deavor Convention at London. She is a 
member of the New England Woman’s Press 
Association and the Massachusetts Equal 
Suffrage Association. 
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The writer of ‘‘ The Present Status of 
Honorary Degrees’’ is Calvin Dill Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson was born in Baltimore; Maryland, 
was graduated from Washington-Jefferson 
College and the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. He is pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Franklin, Ohio. His books in- 
clude ‘‘ The Story of the Cid,’’ ‘‘ Child’s Don 
Quixote,’’ ‘‘ Bible Boys and Girls.’’ 

Stephen J. Herben, editorial contributor 
and writer of the article on the ‘‘ Twentieth 
Century Thankoffering Movement,”’ is assis- 
tant editor of The Christian Advocate, New 
York. He was born in London, was gradu- 
ated from Northwestern University in 1889; 
Garrett Biblical Institute in 1891. From 
1890 to 1895 he was assistant editor of The 
Epworth Herald, Chicago. 

Eugene M. Camp, editorial contributor, 
writer of ‘‘ Christian Expansion, ’’ ‘‘ Churches 
and Student Aid,’’ and other articles of 
similar character, is a native of Harbor 
Creek, Pennsylvania. At twelve he was 


telegraph messenger and newspaper corre- 


spondent. He worked ten years for the 
Lake Shore Railway, rising from private 
secretary to superintendent. He founded a 
local newspaper, served on the editorial staff 
of the Philadelphia Times, the Boston Herald, 
and was seven years with Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Mr. Camp has taken 
an interest in history, economy, and news of 
religious bodies, as a business specialty, and 
in 1896 founded the Church News Associa- 
tion, New York, which is the purveyor of 
church news to the principal daily newspapers 
of the country, and the New York corre- 
spondent of practically all religious papers 
that afford New York service. This Associa- 
tion is the pioneer of its kind. Mr. Camp 
was the founder and is Head Helper of the Lay 
Helper’s Association of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of New York, an organization 
of laymen engaged in unpaid work of Church 
extension in new parts of New York City. 
Twelve missions, most of them destined to 
be great parishes, with now eleven hundred 
children in their Sunday-schools, have been 
started in New York City by the association, 
the work of which has been widely copied. 
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Mr. Victor S. Yarros, editorial contributor 
on political, economic, and social topics, is 
chief editorial writer of the Chicago Evening 
Post. Mr. Yarros left the editorial staff of 
The Literary Digest for his present position, 
which is a commanding one among the best 
class of American newspapers. 

A paper telling ‘‘ How a Country Town 
was Made Social ’’ is reported to have helped 
at least one other town to accomplish a 
similar result, since it was published in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. The author, Max Bennett 
Thrasher [born Westmoreland, New Hamp- 
shire], was educated at St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy, went to Boston from Newport, Ver- 
mont, in 1892, and since then has been 
chiefly engaged in general literary work. 
He was three years on the staff of the 
Boston Journal, and for a year and a half 
assistant superintendent of the Farm School, 
Thompson’s Island, Boston harbor. Mr. 
Thrasher has made a specialty of studying 
and reporting educational and philanthropic 
work in the South. He has given particular 
attention to the work of Tuskegee Institute 
and its graduates and students, having pub- 
lished a book entitled ‘‘ Tuskegee: Its 
Story and Its Work,’’ which Principal Booker 
T. Washington highly commends. Mr. 
Thrasher also wrote for THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
an account of the ‘‘ Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference.’’ 

‘““The Study of Rural Life’’ and “‘ Far- 
mers’ Institutes’? came from Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, a graduate of Michigan Agricul- 
tural College in 1891. Mr. Butterfield was 
born at Lapeer, Michigan. Soon after 
graduation he became editor and manager 
of the Grange Visitor, the organ of the state 
grange which was later absorbed by the 
Michigan Farmer. In that paper Mr. But- 
terfield has charge of the Grange depart- 
ment. In 1895 he was chosen superinten- 
dent of Farmers’ Institutes, under an 
appropriation of five thousand dollars, carry- 
ing on that work for four years. He was 
also for three years field agent for the agri- 
cultural college. For two years he has been 
taking post-graduate work at the University 
of Michigan and contributing to periodicals. 
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LITERARY FEATURES, 


In general literary lines THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
has presented a unique series upon ‘‘ Word 
Coinage by Living American Authors.’’ 
This consisted of a very large number of 
interviews with prominent authors and 
writers, telling what words they have coined 
and giving their views regarding the prac- 
tise. This remarkable collection (issued in 


large book form this summer) was made 


and commented upon by Leon Mead. Mr. 
_ Mead [born Margaretville, New York] began 
to write verse for publication at the age of 
fifteen. He studied at Boston University, in 
France, and in Germany; has been reporter 
and staff writer on newspapers in Boston, 
New York, and elsewhere; was associate 
editor of Truth (weekly) and Form Magazine. 
Mr. Mead has written several plays and the 
words of a number of songs; of the latter 
‘““The Persian Wise Men,’’ a Christmas 
choral (Ditson), may be mentioned. In 
fiction Mr. Mead considers strongest ‘‘ A 
Strange Obsession ’’ ( The Smart Set). Among 
his books are, ‘‘ The Bow-Legged Ghost, and 
Other Stories,’’ ‘‘ Wildcat Lodge.’’ Mr. 
Mead contributed verses to THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
and a study of ‘‘ The Songs of Freedom.’’ 
‘**Classical Influences upon American 
Literature,’’ ‘‘ Sources and Uses of Poetry,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Tyranny of Rhyme ”’ are the titles 
of suggestive literary essays contributed by 
William Cranston Lawton. Professor Law- 
ton [born New Bedford, Massachusetts] has 
been teaching classics since 1873; for the 


past seven years at Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn. He is a graduate of Harvard, class of 
1873. He spent a number of years in Ger- 
many, Greek lands, and Italy. From 1889 
to 1894 he was secretary of the Archeolog- 
ical Institute and founded societies in a 
number of American cities. Among his 
books are ‘‘ Art and Humanity in Homer ’”’ 
and ‘‘ New England Poets.’’ A ‘‘ School 
History of American Literature ’’ is in press. 
Poems by Professor Lawton are included in 
Higginson’s “ American Sonnets,’’ Stedman’s 
** Anthology,’’ and Warner’s ‘‘ Library of 
American Literature.’’ He is a frequent 
** Contributors’ Club ’’ writer in The Atlantic. 

The paper on ‘‘ Henry Timrod: a Southern 
Poet’’ was written by Stockton Axson, 
assistant professor of English literature in 
Princeton University since 1899. Mr. Axson 
was born at Rome, Georgia. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Georgia, Wesleyan 
University (class of 1890) and Johns Hopkins 
University. He became professor of English 
literature in the University of Vermont, 
1892-94; staff lecturer of the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, 1894-96; professor of English 
literature in Adelphi College (Brooklyn), 
1896-99. Last year Professor Axson was a 
member of the Chautauqua Summer School 
faculty, and gave a very popular series of 
lectures on English literature. 

Miss Grace Adéle Pierce, author of the 
article on ‘‘ Sonnet and Sonneteer,’’ is a 
western New. York writer. She appeared 
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on the Chautauqua program in 1899, lectur- 
ing on ‘‘ The Art of Story-Telling,’’ and she 
is a member of the Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald staff this year. Her first volume, 
** Child Study of the Classics,’’ was published 
in 1898. These tales from mythology first 
appeared in leading periodicals. Her latest 
production is a volume of verses entitled 
‘*The Silver Cord and the Golden Bowl.’’ 


Jack London’s conception of ‘‘ The Shrink- . 


age of the Planet ’’ was a picturesque con- 
tribution to present-day thought. Mr. 
London was born in San Francisco in 1876. 
He left the University of California to go to 
the Klondike, he has been before the mast, 
hunted seals in Bering sea, and tramped in 
the United States and Canada. His first 
story appeared in the Overland Monthly in 
1899. ‘‘ TheSon of the Wolf ’’ is an already 
famous volume of short stories of Alaska. 
Gustav Kobbe, a New York author and 
journalist, furnished ‘‘The Evolution of 
Comic Art,’’ ‘‘ Famous Lighthouses of the 
World,’’ and ‘‘ Ben Austrian, Painter,’’ with 
special illustrations. Mr. Kobbe is a gradu- 
ate of Columbia, is connected with the edi- 
torial management of the New York Herald. 
He is the author of most of the Century’s 
‘Heroes of Peace’’ series, and among his 
books are ‘‘ The Ring of the Nibelung’’ and 
‘* Wagner’s Life and Works,’’ two volumes. 
The article on ‘‘ Love and Marriage in 
Italy ’’ was written by Lena Lindsay Pepper. 
Miss Pepper attended Wooster University, 
and with her sister spent four years in Italy. 
(Their father, the late Rev. George W. Pep- 
per, was United States consul at Milan.) 
Miss Pepper has also traveled much in her 
own country and on the continent, making 
lengthy visits to Vienna, Paris, Berlin, and 
London. For ten years she was a corre- 
spondent to the Chicago Record, furnishing 
much of the material for their column on 
foreign celebrities. She had a series of 
Italian sketches and stories in Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly, including ‘‘ A Summer on 
Lake Maggiore,’’ ‘‘ A Winter in Lombardy,’’ 
‘*The Silk Worm in Italy,’’ ‘‘ Art Students 
Abroad,’’ and others. An article of hers in 
Kate Field’s Washington some years ago, 
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entitled, ‘‘ What Is a Lady?’’ caused much 
comment in the newspapers. 

‘** Rational Etiquette in Social Life’’ and 
‘The Moral Aspect of Insomnia,’’ two 
** practical life’’ essays, were written by 
Agnes H. Morton. Miss Morton was born 
at Port au Prince, Hayti, where her parents 
were missionaries for two years. For eleven 
years she taught in schools of Plainfield, 
New Jersey. She was graduated from the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory at 
Philadelphia, and had the department of 
literature and criticism in that school for a 
number of years, in addition to teaching in 
leading Philadelphia seminaries. Besides her 
literary work Miss Morton now teaches in 
St. Agnes’s School and St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy, St. Paul. Among her books are 
** Etiquette’? and ‘‘Our Conversational 
Circle.’’ 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-president 
of Wellesley College, wrote the paper on 
‘* The Problem of Happiness.’’ Mrs. Palmer 
was born at Colesville, New York; gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan, class 
of 1876; taught at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
and Saginaw, Michigan, before becoming 
professor of history at Wellesley in 1879. 

rom 1881 to 1887 she was president of 
Wellesley; from 1892 to 1895 dean of 
woman’s department, University of Chicago. 
Mrs. Palmer is a leading member and officer 
of numerous educational organizations. 

Ada Sterling, the author of ‘‘ Voice in 
Speech ’’ and the illustrated series, ‘‘ Italian 
Laces, Old and New,”’ ‘‘The Making of 
Venice Laces,’’ ‘‘ Antique and Modern French 
Lace,’’ is one of the editors of Harper’s 
Bazar. She was born in Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, educated partially at Meriden, 
Connecticut, and partially abroad. She was 
editor of Fashions prior to taking her pres- 
ent position, opened the department of 
musical criticism in Collier’s Weekly in 1898, 
and has contributed special articles to Col- 
lier’s and many of the leading newspapers 
and magazines. 

“* The Storming of Awatobi’’ and ‘‘ Indian 
Basketry in House Decoration ’’ were written 
by George Wharton James, ethnological ex- 
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plorer. Mr. James was born in Gainsborough, 
England, and for many years has devoted his 
time to research in the far western and 
southwestern portions of the United States, 
especially the regions of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. Last year he lectured at 


Chautauqua. Among his books are ‘‘ Nature 
Sermons,’ ‘‘From Alpine Snow to Semi- 
Tropical Sea,’’ ‘‘In and Around the Grand 
Canyon,”’ ‘‘ Indian Basketry.’’ 


Charles Rollinson Lamb, who contributed 
the illustrated article, ‘‘ Mosaic: the Paint- 
ing for Eternity,’’ in the New York artist and 
architect of the ‘‘ Dewey Arch,’’ chairman 
of the Committee on Public Art of the Re- 
form Club, New York, and officer of numer- 
ous well-known art organizations. 


SHORT STORIES. 


The short stories which have appeared in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN have been outside. the 
conventional. ‘‘ The Story of a Michigan 
Farm’’ was founded upon family history 
from the time the writer’s father moved to 
Michigan until his death. The author was 
Andrew Burns Chalmers, now pastor of the 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Mr. Chalmers was 
born in Algoma, Michigan, was educated at 
Eureka College, Illinois, and the University 
of Michigan. He taught district schools, 
and was principal of the high school at 
Sparta, Michigan. He was successively pas- 
tor in Columbus, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio (one 
of the founders of Hiram House Social 


Settlement) ; and Saginaw, Michigan, before 
his call to New Haven in 1901. 

** Better ’an a Circus’? was a western 
Chautauqua assembly story. The author, 
Lillian V. Lambert, is teacher of English 
literature in the Des Moines, Iowa, East 
Side High School. She was born in Austin, 
Minnesota, educated at Penn College, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, and the University of Chicago, 
class of 1895. This summer Miss Lambert 
will have charge of the literature department 
at. the Monteagle Chautauqua Assembly. 

‘* The Case of Ghastly Burke’’ and ‘‘ The 
Second Probation of Rev. Kid McHugh’’ were 
stories of the coal mining regions, which 
will become part of a book of such stories 
now in press. The author, William Futhey 
Gibbons, is pastor of the Dunmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, Presbyterian church. He was born 
at Lenape, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
and entered the office of the Westchester 
News at the age of sixteen. He attended 
Bucknell University and was graduated from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1890. 
Resulting from his special studies along 
sociological lines many articles have appeared 
over the nom de plume Gillam W. Ford. 

‘*The Travail of Earth’s Children’’ was 
written by Mrs. Lillian True Bryant, of Ban- 
gor, Maine. A request for a photograph 
brings the information that home and three 
generations of valuable possessions of a 
literary and musical family have been 
destroyed by fire. Mrs. Bryant was educated 
in Boston schools and, for music, abroad. 
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VERSE. 


The list of contributors of verse to THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN contains many interesting 
personalities. Among them are: 

Clinton Scollard, born in Clinton, New 
York; graduate of Hamilton College, class 
of 1881; post-graduate student at Harvard 
and Cambridge, England; professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Hamilton College, 1891-6. 
Since 1896 he has devoted himself entirely 
to literature. Besides a dozen volumes of 
well known verses Mr. Scollard is the author 
of four historical romances—‘‘ A Man-at- 
Arms,’’ ‘‘ The Son of a Tory,’’ ‘‘ A Knight of 
the Highway,’’ ‘‘ The Cloistering of Ursula.’’ 

John Vance Cheney has been librarian of 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, since 1894. 
From 1887 to 1894 he was librarian of the 
San Francisco Free Library. Mr. Cheney 
was born in Groveland, New York, was 
graduated from Burr and Burton Seminary, 
and Temple Hill Academy. For two years 
he was principal of the latter institution, 
then studied law, was admitted to the bar 
in Massachusetts, and practised law in New 
York City. Thence he went to California 
in 1876. Mr. Cheney began writing before 
he was in his teens. He has published seven 
or eight volumes of verse and prose. All 
the verse is out of print, with the exception 
of the volume “‘ Lyrics’’ just issued. Several 
of the essays first appeared in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, which are included in two volumes of 
essays on poetry and the poets —‘‘ The 
Golden Guess ’’ and ‘‘ That Dome in Air.’’ 


Edmund Vance Cooke was born in Canada, 
and began to publish verses at the age of 
fourteen. He has issued two books of 


verses, ‘‘ A Patch of Pansies’’ and ‘‘ Rimes 
to be Read,’’ has given readings from his 
own works in all parts of the United States, 
and has contributed to a very large list of 
the leading magazines and periodicals. 

John H. Finley has occupied the chair of 


politics at Princeton University since 1900. 
He was born in Grand Ridge, Illinois, was 
graduated from Knox College, class of 1887, 
was post-graduate student at Johns Hopkins, 
and associated in editorial work with Profess- 
ors Adams and Ely —in vacations printer, 
proofreader, and then editor of the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly Herald; was secretary of 
State Charities Aid Association, New York, 
1889-92, and editor of the Charities Review. 
From 1892 to 1899 he was president of 
Knox College, which position he resigned for 
magazine work with Harper & Brothers and 
the S. S. McClure Company, prior to his 
present academic position. 

Edward Jewett Wheeler has been editor 
of The Literary Digest since 1895. He was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio, was graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1879; editor The 
Voice, New York, 1884-98; secretary West- 
erleigh Collegiate Institute, 1896-1900, and 
is a member of the executive committee of 
Funk & WagnallsCompany. He is the author 
of ‘‘ Stories in Rhyme for Holiday Time,”’ 
** Prohibition: The Principle, the Policy, the 
Party’’; ‘‘The Dutchman ’’(poem). 
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George Newell Lovejoy is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan. He was born 


in Riga, Monroe county, New York; had 
musical training, and is known to the public 
as organist, pianist, and musical composer, 
as well as literary contributor, in both prose 
and verse, to leading papers and magazines 
for twenty-five years. 

James Buckham was born in Burlington, 


Vermont, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1881. After seven 
years in practical journalism he took a special 
course at Johns Hopkins and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. From 1892 to 1899 he 
was on the editorial staff of the Youth’s 
Companion, after which he devoted himself 
exclusively to general literature. A volume 
of verse is entitled ‘‘ The Heart of Life.’’ 

Marion Pelton Guild is a Boston woman; 
a graduate of Wellesley, class of 1880. She 
has been a teacher at Wellesley and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. For some 
years she has been in the South, writing 
occasionally in both prose and verse. 

Caroline Sheldon has been teacher of En- 
glish literature and French in the Des Moines, 
Iowa, West High School since 1893. Miss 
Sheldon was born in Potsdam, New York, 
educated at the Convent of Notre Dame, 
Ogdensburg, New York; Potsdam State 
Normal; Iowa College, class of 1893. She 
learned to read and write French before she 
could do either in English, and she spent four 
summers abroad; her teaching now includes 
social settlement classes. 


Edwin L. Sabin was born in Iowa and was 
graduated from the University of Iowa in 
1900. From 1891 to 1900 he was on the 
staff of papers in Des Moines, Davenport, 
and Clinton, Iowa, and Peoria, Illinois. 

S. E. Kiser was born in Shippensville, 
Pennsylvania. He learned telegraphy, in spare 
moments as Western Union operator fitting 
himself for newspaper work. After six years 
as telegrapher he became a reporter. Daily 
sketches in the Cleveland Leader, including 
many verses, were copied all over America 
and in other countries. He is now on the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Record-Herald. 


NATURE STUDY. 


The Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs 
inaugurated during the past year have given 
practical emphasis to that phase of nature- 
study which may be of the greatest service 
to the largest number. About twelve hun- 
dred school children outside New York State 
have received the monthly lessons through 
Chautauqua and have entered into correspon- 
dence with their ‘‘ Uncle John,’”’ who is Mr. 
Jno. W. Spencer. Mr. Spencer is not a uni- 
versity man, but, as he says, ‘‘ a farmer by 
both occupation and temperament.’’ He 
drifted into his present connection with 
nature-study and the children through his 
interest in practical agriculture. In 1893 
he with other farmers, dissatisfied with the 
technical publications of the Experiment Sta- 
tions, secured through Speaker Nixon an 
initial appropriation of eight thousand dol- 
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lars for university extension of agriculture. 
The money was placed with Cornell Univer- 
sity, part for carrying the Agriculture 
College to the farmer, part for the Experi- 
ment Station. Mr. Spencer had advocated 
a farmers’ correspondence reading course, 
and in 1896 was placed in charge of such a 
department. Mr. Spencer, supported by the 
Department of Public Instruction, also suc- 
ceeded in introducing agriculture, under the 
name of ‘‘ nature-study,’’ into the public 
schools. Being childless, he holds dear the 
army of children who call him ‘‘ Uncle.’’ 
The first introduction of nature-study to the 
public was at Chautauqua in 1897, when 
Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock and Miss Mary 
Rogers gave instructions to the State Teach- 
ers’ Institute in July. 

For nearly a year N. Hudson Moore fur- 
nished to the magazine each month an illus- 
trated nature study, suggestive and charming. 
The only biographical sketch of Mrs. Moore 
obtainable reads as follows: 


‘*T was born—once upon a time—in New York 
City. Tomy grandfather, the late Benjamin J. How- 
land, is due my love of nature, for my earliest remem- 
brances are connected with his patient instruction and 
his interest and pleasure in every living thing. I was 
married, and came to live in Rochester, the city of 
flowers and birds, and wrote of those little creatures 
who made their homes near mine. I live in hopes of 
doing broader and better work, and of leading others 
to enjoy more thoroughly our humble friends of field 
and grove.”’ 


A set of remarkable photographs of wild 
bird life and an account of this original 
method of study appeared in the article 


entitled ‘‘ Chick-a-dee-dee!’’ by Francis 
Hobart Herrick, professor of biology in 
Western Reserve University. Mr. Herrick 
was born at Woodstock, Vermont, and was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 188). 
After teaching in private schools for two 
years he entered Johns Hopkins University 
(Ph. D. in 1888). His work in marine 
zoology has been carried on in the West 


Indies, at Naples, and at various points of 


the Atlantic coast. He is the author of 
‘The American Lobster,’’ a detailed work 
published with many illustrations by the gov- 
ernment in 1895, and ‘‘ The Home Life of 
Wild Birds,’’ published last year, described 
a new method which not only solves the 
problem of bird-photography, but marks a 
new epoch in the study of the habits and in- 
stincts of these animals. 

‘* Bumblebee Taverns’’ was written by 
Captain Charles McIlvaine, civil engineer by 
profession, and specialist on fungi. Captain 
McIlvaine was born at Springton Farm, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. He com- 
manded Major-General Wright’s headquar- 
ters guard, and served as judge advocate of 
the Department of the South in the Civil 
war. He invented printer’s copyable ink, 
which revolutionized commercial and railroad 
printing. His book ‘‘ One Thousand Ameri- 
can Fungi’’ is monumental. By eating fuli 
meals of them Captain McIlvaine has deter- 
mined over eight hundred edible species of 
fungi. Captain McIlvaine conducts the 
School of Mycology at Chautauqua. 





Evolution of Chautauqua 


Twenty-nine Years of Growth. Assembly and Summer School Features. 
Adjustment to Changing Conditions. 


YWEWIS MILLER, of Akron, Ohio, and 
} John H. Vincent, of New York, were 
the original founders of Chautauqua 
}/ Assembly, which held its first ses- 
sion at Fair Point, on Chautauqua Lake, 
from August 12 to 27, 1874. The organiza- 
tion was originally known as the ‘‘ Chautau- 
qua Sunday-school Assembly,’’ and _ its 
inspiration was an expanded ideal of Bible 
study including scientific methods, lectures, 
discussions, conversations, and class drills 
on all phases of Christian progress, com- 
bined with many elements of entertainment 
and recreation appropriate for outdoor sum- 
mer life. The Assembly occupied for the 
first years of its session the grounds of the 
Chautauqua Lake Camp-meeting Association, 
chartered in 1871. The new organization, 
however, was in no sense an outgrowth of 
the latter. It merely succeeded to its prop- 
erty which was transferred in 1876 to the 
Chautauqua Assembly. 

At the first session all of the leading 
Protestant denominations were represented 
by persons from forty states and from for- 
eign countries. A temporary museum in 
which collections bearing upon Oriental life 
were exhibited also contributed to the suc- 
cess of the instruction, which in the early 
years was chiefly confined to Sunday-school 
Bible study. 

The Assembly of 1875 was in session four- 
teen days, from the first Tuesday in August. 
The work begun the previous year was 
expanded, the list of lecturers increased, 
and the attendance augmented. President 
U. S. Grant visited the Assembly during this 
season. Classes in Hebrew were formed 
and beginnings in language instruction 
made. 

In 1876 a temperance convention preceded 
the regular Assembly and a Church Congress 
followed, extending the session from July 
29 to August 18. Much attention was given 


An Historical Sketch 


to scientific subjects. Classes in New Testa- 
ment Greek were added. 

In 1877, the name Fair Point was, by act 
of the state legislature, changed to Chau- 
tauqua. The session lasted from August 4 
to 23. The work was divided into the fol- 
lowing departments typical of the develop- 
ment up to this year: 1. Council of Reforms- 
2. Church Congress. 3. Biblical Depart. 
ment. 4. Sabbath-school Work. 5. Nor- 
mal Work. 6. Scientific Lectures. 7. 
Recreation. The Chautauqua salute was 
introduced for the first time during this 
season. It was devised as a means of 
expressing appreciation of an address in the 
sign language by a deaf mute. 

The season of 1878 lasted from August 3 
to 22. This year is especially noteworthy 
for the organization, on August 10, of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
Lectures on English history, astronomy, 
physical science, and philosophy were added. 
Large processions of children and . adults 
were organized. 

The season of 1879 marks the formal 
opening of the broader educational work of 
Chautauqua. Heretofore detached classes 
were organized into the Normal School of 
Languages and the School of Pedagogy. 
The former was in session from July 17 
to August 18, the latter from July 17 to 
August 1. Many distinguished men and 
women representing various aspects of 
thought and activity were added to the list 
of Chautauqua lecturers and teachers. 

The National Educational Association met 
at Chautauqua from July 13 to 16, and the 
Chautauqua season extended to August 24 
in 1880. General James A. Garfield, then 
candidate for president, visited Chautauqua 
during this year. 

The season for 1881 extended from July 
7 to August 22. The Chautauqua School 
of Theology was granted a charter by the 
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FIFTY ACRES, PARTIALLY PLOTTED, ACQUIRED IN 1874. 


legislature of the state. Instruction in 
Anglo-Saxon and English literature was 
added. The Chautauqua Young Folks’ Read- 
ing Union was organized on August 18. 

The large organ in the Amphitheater was 
formally dedicated on the opening day, July 
22, 1882, and the season closed on August 
20. This session is noted for the first Rec- 
ognition Day, August 13, when the C. L. 8. 
C. Class of 1882 passed through the arches. 

The season of 1883 opened July 7 and 
closed August 19. The list of lecturers 
included an unusually brilliant array of noted 
persons. 

In 1884 all the departments of Chautau- 
qua were continued with certain additions 
and with sustained strength. 


The season of 1885 marks a radical change 
in the length of the exercises. A prelimi- 
nary week was prefixed to the ordinary session 
and an after week was added, making the 
total session extend from July 7 to August 
28. The Chautauqua University was incor- 
porated during this year. It was the first 
distinct attempt to organize the work of 
instruction into a unified system. Lewis 
Miller was elected its president and John H. 
Vincent its chancellor. 

The season of 1886 opened July 1 and 
closed August 30. The first week was 
devoted to a Church Congress. The Chau- 
tauqua School of Physical Education began 
its work during this season. 

With the season of 1887, the department 
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EIGHTY ACRES IN 1876. 


heretofore known as the School of Languages 
was called the Summer Session of the Chau- 
tauqua College of Liberal Arts, which, 
during the winter, was giving instruction by 
correspondence. Professor Wm. R. Harper 
was made principal of the College of Liberal 
Arts in this year. The musical work was 
formally organized into the Chautauqua 
Summer Institute of Music. 

In 1888, the season opened July 3 and 


closed August 28. The Chautauqua School 
of the English Bible was vurganized for a 
three weeks’ session. The public program 


included a sermon by Phillips Brooks. 

In 1889, the Chautauqua Institute of 
Music was organized as the Chautauqua 
School of Music and this department was dis- 
tinctly improved. 

The season of 1890 opened July 1 and 
The schools were 


closed August 25. 









EVOLUTION OF CHAUTAUQUA. 


strengthened and the general program was 
rich in lectures by distinguished men and 
women, while social and economic questions 
were largely discussed. 

During the season of 1891 instruction in 
fifty-six subjects was offered by the various 
departments. American history and institu- 
tions formed the main subjects of the pro- 
gram, and many lectures were given by 
prominent university men. 

The season of 1892 opened June 30 and 
closed August 26. The educational depart- 
ment included the College of Liberal Arts, 
School of Sacred Literature, Pedagogical 
Department, School of Music, School of 
Physical Education, and special classes in 
fifteen subjects. A University Extension 
Conference was held from July 18 to 23 
and was addressed by many prominent 
educators, among whom was Mr. R. D. 
Roberts, a representative of the Cambridge 
(England) Extension staff. In this year 
the name ‘‘ University’’ was felt to be 
misleading and likely to do harm rather 


than good to the work of Chautauqua. It- 


was abandoned and the phrase ‘‘ The Chau- 
tauqua System of Education ’’ substituted. 
The American Economic Association met at 


Chautauqua August 23-26. This was the 
most prosperous season that Chautauqua 
had ever known. 

The season of 1893 opened July 1 and 
closed August 28. It was feared that the 
Columbian Exposition would prove a distrac- 
tion from the work at Chautauqua, but its 
effect and that of the financial panic of the 
year did not retard advancement. 

The Chautauqua School of Expression was 
added during the season of 1894. The Clubs 
of Chautauqua were systematically organized 
and an attempt was made to provide for all 
classes and ages of Chautauqua visitors. 
The number of students in the summer 
schools showed a substantial gain. 

The season of 1895 opened June 29 and 
closed August 26. This year a new division 
of the department of instruction was made, 
the general program of the various clubs 
and the Reading Circle work being classed 
under the Assembly department and all the 


work of organized instruction, both at Chau- 
tauqua and by correspondence, was, included 
under the collegiate department. William 
R. Harper was made principal of the latter, 
Geo. E. Vincent of the former. 

The six years from 1896 to 1901 witnessed 
a normal growth of all departments of Chau- 
tauqua. The length of the season has been 
maintained at an average of fifty-eight to sixty 
days. The attendance upon the summer 
schools has shown a steady increase. In 
1898, the establishment of a Summer Insti- 
tute under the auspices of the New York 
State Department of Public Instruction 
brought a large number of New York State 
teachers who have become a part of the 
Chautauqua constituency. In 1899, a regu- 
larly organized School of Domestic Science 
began its work on a systematic scale, offer- 
ing courses which extend over six weeks. 

In 1901 the School of Library Training 
was established and met with instant favor, 
under the general oversight of Melvil Dewey. 

Among the distinguished visitors of this 
period may be mentioned President McKin- 
ley, Governor Roosevelt, the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Aberdeen, President Eliot of Harvard, 
John Fiske, and Edward Everett Hale. 

The material equipment of Chautauqua has 
been gradually improved. A Boys’ Club 
building has been erected, and a new Hall of 
Pedagogy put at the service of the schools. 
The handsome Hall of the Christ is nearing 
completion and the Girls’ Club building is 
ready for this season. Many other minor 
improvements have been constantly made. 

The season of 1901, in point of attendance 
and financial receipts, was the largest in the 
history of Chautauqua; at times the capacity 
of the town was taxed to the utmost. But 
such pressure demands increase of accommo- 
dations. Over twenty new and commodious 
cottages are now in process of erection, and 
as many more are undergoing radical enlarge- 
ment and renovation. On the whole, the 
last few years have been years of growth 
and extension. Chautauqua has successfully 
adjusted itself to changed conditions as they 
have arisen, and this policy, steadfastly pur- 
sued, will lead to still greater achievements. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY ACRES IN 1902. 
(Original grounds denoted by heavy black lines. 





Chautauqua: The Largest Institution 
for Higher Education in the World 














A 


Practical Demonstration of American Genius in Adapting Educational 
Methods to the Constant Needs of a Self-Governing People 











f a WRDINARY classification of educa- 
| f tional institutions does not include 
(i) Chautauqua; it occupies a field not 
covered by any other institution. 
While it does not profess to compete with 
or substitute itself for the college and univer- 
sity on the one hand, neither does it fall into 
the same class as the public school, high 
school, or normal school on the other hand. 
But it deals with the substance of things 
hoped for and achieved alcng the lines of 
higher education. Because of the number of 
persons it reaches Chautauqua is the largest 
institution for higher education in the world. 
The school and college population of the 
United States in 1900 was: 


Primary and Grammar 16,062,894 


High School and Academy ....... 719,241 
City Evening Schools ......... 190,000 
Universities and Colleges. ....... 110,912 
Professional Schools. ........-. 58,070 
Normal Schools .-........2.e-.6 69,593 
Business Schools ........2.24.. 91,549 


This means that of the grammar grade 
only one in twenty-two will get even high 
school or academy training. About one in 
six of the high school pupils, or one in one 
hundred and forty-five of the grammar grade, 
will go on to college. Only one in seventy 
of the grammar grade will get either college, 
professional school, or even normal school 
training. 

Chautauqua’s mission is to bring as much 
of higher education to the multitude of young 
and old out-of-school people as possible. 


CHAUTAUQUA’S RECORD. 


PAST. 

Over 260,000 readers have been enrolled 
as members of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle since its organization ; 
nearly three times that number (about 
750,000 persons) have read parts of the 
Home Study Courses. There are over 40,000 
graduates of the four years’ course. Flour- 
ishing circles have been maintained in every 
state and territory, Canada, India, Mexico, 
South America, the Hawaiian Islands, the 
West Indies, Japan, and other countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Chautauqua 
circles have been the promoters of libraries 
for the people in all parts of the country. 
They have established lecture courses. They 
have been leading factors in town and village 
improvement and other movements for social 
betterment. Chautauqua has been justly 
called the mother of reading clubs; many of 
the active women’s clubs have evolved 


directly from the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 





One hundred and fifty Summef Assemblies 
have been modeled on the Chautauqua plan, 
and hold annual sessions in every state in the 
union. The attendance last year approxi- 
mated one million people. 

The Chautauqua Summer School was the 
earliest continuous school of the kind in the 
world, and has become the best known type 
of the summer schools which have been en- 
grafted on the higher educational system of 
the United States. 


PRESENT. 


Readers of the Home Study Courses . 25,000 
Average attendance at six-weeks’ 
Summer Assembly (including the 
most extensive series of lectures 
on the University Extension model 


in the world) . . . . « 15,000 

Students in the largest Summer 
School in the world . 2,000 
Total for one year . - 42,000 











CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. 


THE KIND OF PEOPLE REACHED BY THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


Out of a class of 25,000 members enrolled, 

17,750 were women; 7,250 were men. 
Occupations of Men. 

oR a er a yn Sor a a ae a ee 1,100 
Bookkeepers, salesmen, etc... .. . Te. | 
eae ee eee 600 
(eae ee ee a 600 
MN oP sige as See a ie ce a OP eS 700 
Lawyers, physicians, etc... . -....6- 600 
Editors, bankers, architects, etc........ 125 
No occupation given . . ..-- +... 2 1,000 


Occupations of Women. 


None given. . 


PN S 6603.5 eS Re ee ey 4,500 
WE buss 06 600 ok my Shes A ae 8,500 
50s oa ta eee Bs ee ee 750 
Dressmakers and milliners ......... 500 
Nurses and physicians ........4... 70 
eee a ne ee ee 360 
Ages 
Wetwoen: Teer O. 2 5 eh cs ws 8,460 
T MPs ose ce & oe Se 11,040 
o WES isi 6 SK Se 4,680 
we WOE. 5 ks oo. 0s ew 2,209 
i WON sb. ss ow re See 793 
* Ged. i653 ee elle 186 
: FOURIER ss 45 5 es ae oe 19 


SOME LEAVES FROM LIVES. 


Some extracts from thousands of similar 
personal letters on file at the central offices 
will indicate what Chautauqua means to 
earnest, aspiring people: 


WORK WHICH PAID. 


Becoming a member of the C. L. S. C. was one of 
the greatest opportunities of my life, for which I have 
never ceased to be thankful. To do the reading of the 
first two years required all my patience and persever- 
ance, for I was a young mother then with two little 
ones to care for besides the home. Many a time I have 
set my open book before me while I washed my dishes. 
But it paid. 

Norwalk, Ohio. 

Iam enjoying these readings more and more, my 
taste for solid reading is growing, and the help it has 
been to me cannot be told. My boys and I, they in the 
high school and I in the Chautauqua course, have en- 
joyed together the course in Grecian and Roman history. 

San José, California. 


I have always had such a dread that the children 
might look down upon the mother because her mind had 
been permitted to become cobweb-covered. There 
is little danger of that if the Chautauqua reading is 
faithfully done. 

North Dakota. 


At last I have finished the four years’ course of read- 
ing and it has been the source of the greatest enjoy- 
ment. With my household cares and other interests it 
has kept me busy and I know that I have not done it 
justice, but I am glad it fell in my way when it did 
just as I was beginning my married life. Washington 
is not a literary place and it is quite difficult to get 
people enthused in any literary effort. I feel lost 
without this reading course and find it difficult to pick 
up books and read without some definite aim. 

Washington C. H., Ohio. 


I do my own housework with the help of my three 
little daughters, sixteen, thirteen, and nine years, who 
are in school, and I generally have eight in the family, 
so it takes some little effort to plan to continue my 
studies. I am very glad of the work, as it adds inter- 
est and satisfaction to my life. The thought of picking 
up a new idea takes off, a little bit, the keen edge of 
the hard day’s work and makes you feel that you are 
not hiding the one God-given talent away, but are try- 
ing to make it one more. 

Springfield, Massachusetts. 


HELP TO TOILERS. 


I was born and brought up in a little log cabin on the 
Des Moines river in Iowa, miles from town, church, or 
school. I never had but three years of schooling in all 
my life, and received that in a primitive school whose 
sessions extended over only seven months in a year. 
My life has been hard and barren all the way, and 
sometimes I have felt very bitter about my toilsome 
life. I have finished the Chautauqua course, and it 
has done much to extract the bitterness and envy out 
of my heart. I can say that it has been the one bright 
spot in a life of poverty amd toil. 

Evanston, Illinois. 


The four years’ reading brought to me more mental 
and intellectual ability than all the reading of my 
life. Although I have been a poor, lonely, and solitary 
reader, I have continued to the end, and the comfort 
and blessing Chautauqua brought to me are unspeakable. 

Fort Lawn, South Carolina. 


Enclosed please find one dollar, the fifth and last 
instalment on course. Speaking from a purely finan- 
cial standpoint, this is the best investment I have ever 
made. 

Monroe, Massachusetts. 


In sending in the papers for the four years’ course 
of the C. L. S. C., the writer would like to give expres- 
gion to the great pleasure he has taken in the work, 
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and his hope that the great Circle may continually 
augment in numbers. For him it has been almost the 
only connecting link with the worla of literature, art, 
and science, especially during the hard work of the 
last three years spent in building up a new business at 
the cost of an average of fifteen hours a day in har- 
ness. The definite plan of reading laid down has been 
a constant guide for the employment of spare moments 
—none too numerous—which would otherwise have 
been spent in aimless reading or in other ways which 
would have left no lasting trace of the way in which 
they had been employed. Feeling that his is a typical 
case of the way in which many toilers are helped in 
their efforts for self-improvement, he wishes every 
success to the C. L. S. C. 
New Berlin, Ohio. 


INSPIRATION. 


When Bishop Vincent held Vesper Services, he spoke 
of a case of a young man who had received his inspira- 
tion to attend college from the C. L. S. C. I felt like 
speaking out and saying ‘‘ Here’s another.’’ I always 
intended to take a professional course, but was putting 
off study until I should enter school. It was the C. L. 
S. C. that induced me to take a preliminary college 
course. I.graduated from the C. L. S. C. in 1891, and 
in 1892 came here to enter on my junior year. 

Evanston, Illinois. 


Chautauqua has been my inspiration. I especially 
appreciate its privileges, so far removed from civiliza- 
tion, and am of course all the more enthusiastic and 
loyal, having spent the most charming and profitable 
summer of my life at the Assembly, Chautauqua Lake, 
last season. 

South McAlester, Indian Territory. 


We are taking up the ‘‘ Travel Club”’ particularly, 
and we take turns buying books upon the subjects. It 
would therefore be a great accommodation if you would 
advise us what city is to be studied next. Do not care 
particularly for cheap books; rather, the best on the 
subject. ‘ 

Galesburg, Illinois. 

One of our members, Mrs. C. G. Hobart, removed to 
Despatch this fall. Before she went away she said to 
me, ‘‘ Next to my church, I shall miss the Chautauqua 
circle.’’ I replied, ‘‘ Why don’t you organize one? 
Look about you and report to me and I will come and 
help you.’’ This she did, and later I had the pleasure 
of presenting Chautauqua to a small company, and the 
result has been the formation of a circle. 

Canandaigua, New York. 


TEACHING IN THE TERRITORIES. 


The course last year was a great help to me in my 
school work. 

Cheyenne School, Darlington, Oklahoma. 

Enclosed find fifty cents (stamps) for which send me 
April, May, and June CHAUTAUQUANS. Our C. L. S. 
C. (1903) consists of three women employed in an 
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Indian school of the Navajo Reservation. But we are 
interested in our work and meet twice a week. Our 
nearest white neighbors are thirty miles away, and we 
get mail three times a week, carried by an Indian on 
horseback. 

Tohatchi, Bernalillo County, New Mexico. 


SURMOUNTING DIFFICULTIES. 


Enclosed please find one dollar—fourth payment. 
Just a few words. The writer is a bartender wishing 
to improve himself and get something which would be 
somewhat better, and who knows your course will be 
a benefit tc him. Although I will not be able to spend 
the time I would like, my working hours being from 
4:00 A. M. to 6:30 P. M., I know it will be better to 
spend these few moments in trying to educate myself. 

Trenton, N. J. 


Out of a working girl’s busy life, Chautauqua has 
been indeed an inspiration. I have found many new 
paths to follow in coming years, and am very grateful 
to those who originated this system of education. 

New York. 


Had scarcely any schooling. Learned to write and 
‘* figure ’’ by clerking in a store. The skeleton of his- 
tory and literature got from THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
reading in the four years is a source of immense satis- 
faction to me. 

Parry Sound, Ontario. 


ANTIDOTE FOR OLD AGE. 


I have taken THE CHAUTAUQUAN ever since it started 
and now have every number. I have twenty volumes 
of it bound. Myself and wife are members of the C. 
L. 8. C. Pioneer Class of 1882, and I am a graduate of 
the Chautauqua School of Theology. I have 
no idea of doing without it now after having taken it 
so long. 

Little Silver, New Jersey. 


I have now completed the four years’ course. 
I am fifty-seven years old, do the cooking, sewing, and 
housework for five in family, raising two small mother- 
less children. So you see my task has not been very 
light. Our class this year has been very interesting, 
and since our closing exercises we have met one day 
in each week to discuss one of the books of the past 
year’s course and we all feel greatly benefited by this 
extra work. We expect to keep up this work until the 
class meets to organize for the next year’s work. 

San Diego, California. 


I am sixty-four years old; belong to the Class of 
95. Have each year promptly returned the memo- 
randa and white seal papers filled out. How much I 
have enjoyed the course could not be overestimated. I 
was tottering under a great shadow, and the reading 
strengthened me. Would advise all elderly persons to 
join the Chautauqua Circle, for it hinders stagnation, 
promotes cheerfulness, and defies dotage. 

Georgia. 














AN INSTITUTION FOR POPULAR EDUCATION. 


FOUNDED BY LEWIS MILLER AND JOHN H. VINCENT. 


CHAUTAUQUA: 











SUMMER STUDY AND RECREATION. 








DIVISION OF HOME READING. 


DIVISION OF 
LECTURES AND ENTER- 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


DIVISION OF 


TAINMENTS. 
(Eight weeks.) 


(Six weeks. ) 


(Nine months of the year.) 








CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. 


SURVEY OF CHAUTAUQUA INSTRUCTION. 


COUNSELORS : 


Jesse L. Hurlbut, of New York. 
James M. Gibson, of London. 
Lyman Abbott, Editor The Outlook. 
Edward Everett Hale, of Boston. 
Frank Chapin Bray, 
Editor THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Bishop H. W. Warren, of Colorado. 
W. C. Wilkinson, University of Chicago. 
Pres. W. P. Kane, Wabash College, Ind. 
Pres. J. H. Carlisle, Wofford College, S. C. 
Kate F. Kimball, 

Executive Secretary. 


1. THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. Four years’ 
reading designed to bring ihe ‘‘ College Cutlook ’’ into the home. 
(Four books each year, and a monthly magazine. ) 
American Year, German-Italian Year, 
French-Greek Year, English-Russian Year. 
Certificate granted for each year. Diploma granted for four years. 


2. SEVENTY-FIVE SPECIALIZED COURSES. For continued reading and study. 
(Suggested books, study pamphlets, memoranda. ) 


History, Sciences, 
Literature, Bible. 
Art, 


Seals on diploma granted for each course. 


3. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL (LIMITED). In rudimentary branches for adults. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Melvil Dewey, State Library, Albany, New York. 
Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

Pres. John Henry Barrows, Oberlin College. 
Pres. B. P. Raymond, Wesleyan University. 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Clark University. 


1. Lecture Courses on University Extension Model. 

2. Popular Lectures and Addresses. 

3. Program of concerts, dramatic recitals, stereopticon and other entertainments, 
and out-of-door-recreation. 

More than 300 lectures and entertainments included in a season’s program. 


I. School of English Language and Literature. 
II. School of Modern Languages. 
III. School of Classical Languages. 
IV. School of Mathematics and Science. 
V. School of Social Science. 
VI. School of Psychology and Pedagogy. 
VII. School of Religious Teaching. 
VIII. School of Library Training. 
IX. School of Music. 
X. School of Fine Arts. 
XI. School of Arts and Crafts. 
XII. School of Expression. 
XIII. School of Physical Education. 
XIV. School of Domestic Science. 
XV. School of Practical Arts. 
Staff of 75 to 80 instructors selected from the faculties of 30 to 50 different educa- 
tional institutions. 


Chancellor, Counselors, and Educational Council serve without remuneration. 
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CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE SAID OF CHAUTAUQUA. 


Professor Albert S. Cook, of Yale (in The 
Forum): 


As nearly as I can formulate it, the Chau- 
tauqua Idea is something like this: A frater- 
nal, enthusiastic, methodical, and sustained 
attempt to elevate, enrich and inspire the 
individual life in its entirety, by an appeal 
to the curiosity, hopefulness, and ambition 
of those who would otherwise be debarred 
from the greatest opportunities of culture 
and spiritual advancement. To this end, all 
uplifting and stimulating forces, whether 
secular or religious, are made to conspire in 
their impact upon the person whose weal is 
sought. Can we wonder that 
Chautauqua is a sacred and blessed name to 
multitudes of Americans? 


Ex-President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst: 


The true significance of the Chautauqua 
movement seems to me not to lie chiefly in 
the great summer gatherings, in the crowded 
lectures, the enthusiastic conferences, and 
the inspiring commencement address at 
Chautauqua itself, nor in the diplomas 
awarded there. But the Chautauqua circles 
throughout the land mean useful, wisely- 
directed home reading and intelligent general 
conversation in the home circle wherever 
their influence extends. Not only is it true 
that neighborhoods which have been stag- 
nant for the lack of any common themes for 
conversation higher than the local gossip 
have been stirred to new intellectual life 
when the circles met to consider the facts 
of history or science and the noble thoughts 
and perfect forms of the best literature of 
all time, but in the home circle as well. In 
the family life of thousands of homes, chil- 
dren and parents have new themes brought 
into their horizon and talked about with a 
common interest at the table and in the 
evening. 


Principal A. M. Fairbairn, Mansfield College, 
England : 

The C. L. 8. C. movement seems to me 

the most admirable and efficient organiza- 

tion for the direction of reading, and in the 


best sense for popular instruction. To direct 
the reading for a period of years for so many 
thousands is to affect not only their present 
culture, but to increase their intellectual 
activity for the period of their natural lives, 
and thus, among other things, greatly to 
add to the range of their enjoyment. It 
appears to me that a system which can create 
such excellent results merits the most cordial 
praise from all lovers of men. 


The late Professor Herbert B. Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins University: 


Religion in its spiritual, ethical sense is 

the very heart of Chautauqua. In these 
days of growing secularization and material- 
ism, Chautauqua is a good object-lesson in 
what might be called a religious survival or 
revival in concrete, wholesome, visible ways. 
Chautauqua, like Judaism in its best estate, 
is an institution for the promotion of the 
higher life, social and intellectual. 
The Chautauqua Idea, comprehensively stated, 
is religion realized in life and culture in 
practical, not merely in theoretical ways or 
barren creeds. Chautauqua cultivates faith 
and works. 


Edward Everett Hale (in The Century) : 


What they call the Chautauqua Idea is the 
notion that grown men and women have 
leisure and desire to read thoughtful books 
with some system; that education is not 
finished when a boy leaves school. In com- 
ing to this place, on Monday, I made a trav- 
eler’s acquaintance with a gentleman who 
had never visited Chautauqua, but he said 
he was interested in the Assembly because 
he was a member of the Chautauqua Circle. 
‘*T am a very unworthy member,’’ he said 
laughingly; ‘‘ but, after all, I should never 
have read Green’s ‘ History of England’ if 
they had not told me todoso.’’ Such an 
anecdote gives some idea of the probable 
work of such a plan among thirty thou- 
sand people. Of our own times 


there is no sign more encouraging than 
the arrangements of men and women for 
study. 

















Chautauqua has sought to maintain a 
Christian ideal of education, faith, and social 
service. Chautauqua persists because people 
believe in it and recognize the need of what 
it stands for. Educators and broad-minded 
men have freely served it, and it has suc- 
ceeded in building and rebuilding itself from 
year to year. 

Chautauqua is not conducted for personal 
profit. It is not a stock company. It pays 
no dividends. Only those officers who do 
active work receive salaries, which are in no 
case large. The work of Chautauqua is 
administered under an educational charter 
from the State of New York. This charter 
requires any surplus revenues of the Assem- 
bly to be devoted wholly to the building up 
of the Institution. Surplus from the Sum- 
mer Assembly sessions has been utilized by 
the trustees for meeting the material neces- 
sities of carrying on the growing work at 
Chautauqua, New York, for the support of 
the Summer School faculty, and for the main- 
tenance and propaganda of the Home Study 
Courses. Since 1874 the town of Chautauqua 
has grown from a tenting ground of about 


BUILDERS UNTO MUSIC. 
MAINTENANCE AND PROPAGANDA. 
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fifty acres to a model summer city of about 
two hundred acres, five hundred cottages, 
and a score of public buildings for educational 
purposes. The plant now owned by the 
Chautauqua institution represents a total 
value of $356,055.03, belonging to a com- 
munity administered by trustees. Estimating 
the average value of each cottage at $1,000, 
the private investment would represent about 
$500,000 additional. 

No educational institution today expects 
fges from students to pay for all that it costs 
the institution to teach them. Chautauqua’s 
support comes from (a) tuition — home read- 
ing course fees, and gate fees during the 
summer sessions; (b) endowment — property 
interests at Chautauqua, New York, and an 
educational fund (at this date only $50,000). 
Adequate endowment of a teaching force, a 
Traveling Faculty of Chautauqua Lecturers, 
who would periodically visit local circles to 
give personal inspiration and guidance, would 
enable Chautauqua to do what she is pecu- 
larly fitted for and what was never more 
needed among the people than in the present 
day and age. 


BUILDERS UNTO MUSIC. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Some king of old a temple built, ’t is said, 

To sound of music: every stone was laid 

Accordant with the harp’s and oboe’s 
chime, 

And workmen’s 

; rhyme 

Unto the swelling flutes and strings. All day 

The shifting groups of players sat to play, 

And all day long unwearied builders wrought, 

Their rhythmic motions from the music 
caught. 


trowels beat a silver 


Fast grew the temple, with a grace unknown, 
A beauty ne’er before displayed in stone; 
And when ’t was finished, all who saw declared 
None in the land could be with it compared. 
A nameless glory crowned it — every line 
Touched with a strength and harmony divine. 





A thousand years passed over it, and still 

It stood all perfect on its ancient hill, 

No stone displaced, no angle out of true — 
The same, yet riper than its builders knew; 
So balanced, perfect in its harmony, 

Not e’en the hills could more established be. 


So might we build our lives!—aye, make 
them whole 

With that diviner music of the soul, 

Those sweet, refined emotions, loves, that stir 

The deepest depths of holy character. 

Oh! for such constant music as inspires 

The soul that sometimes hears the heavenly 

choirs! 

How we should build, how beautiful and 
strong, 

If Leve sat playing to us all day long! 










Chautauqua Expansion 


Purposes and Scope of the Plans and Publications of the Chautauqua 


Institution 


JHAUTAUQUA has become a perma- 

nent factor in education in the 

United States, largely because of 

i] its adaptability to the needs of the 

mass of people at any given time. The his- 

tory of the movements that have received 

an impetus from Chautauqua since the 

beginning, twenty-eight years ago, proves 

the statement. In its field it may do what 
the times require. 

Its development from a Chautauqua Assem- 
bly — merely a short summer gathering — 
to the present Chautauqua Institution, 
devoted to popular education all the year 
round, is a natural evolution, and a new 
charter obtained from the New York State 
Legislature recognizes the development. 
This charter authorizes educational activity 
commensurate with the field. Under the 
new law the name is changed from Chautau- 
qua Assembly to Chautauqua Institution, and 
it is permitted to enter upon lines of educa- 
tional work and social improvement for which 
it did not before have specific authority. 
The board of trustees is made self-perpetuat- 
ing for purposes of endowment and adminis- 
tration. The principal offices of the Chau- 
tauqua Institution will be centralized at 
Chautauqua, New York. The office of the 
treasurer, W. F. Walworth, will remain per- 
manently in Cleveland. 

Under the expansion policy now provided 
for, the summer Assembly is to be more than 
ever a clearing-house of ideas representing 
the vital movements of the times, besides 
bringing the fruits of the broadest scholar- 
ship and a ‘‘ college outlook ’’ in the concrete 
before the people in popular form. The 
program for 1902 emphasizes, week by 
week, Social Settlement, Arts and Crafts, 
Young People’s Societies, Municipal Prog- 
ress, Labor Movements, Modern Industrial 
Problems, and Public Beauty. 

In the fifteen summer schools, Library 
Training, Arts and Crafts, Physical Educa- 


tion, Domestic Science, and Practical Arts 
have their places. 

In the third great department of Chautau- 
qua work, the Chautauqua Home Reading 
Courses, the policy of expansion now adds 
to the long-established lines of liberal culture 
special courses in Civic Progress, Arts and 
Crafts, together with the famous Cornell 
Courses for Housewives and Junior Naturalist 
Clubs. During the coming year English- 
Russian topics comprise the regular C. L. 8. 
C. course, while THE CHAUTAUQUAN takes 
a form characterized as ‘‘ The Chautauqua 
Method of Studying Current Events.”’ 

In this connection it may be noted that 
Chautauqua circles the country over, origi- 
nally organized for largely individual pur- 
poses, have become more and more centers 
of social activity. Members have been active 
in the organization of other literary associa- 
tions; they have promoted public libraries, 
conducted lecture courses, and devoted 
themselves to material improvement of local 
communities. In all this is disclosed the ten- 
dency of the times which makes for better 
living as well as higher thinking. 

In a word, Chautauqua has grown to be 
the university center, a common focusing 
point for the development of the progressive 
movements of the age. Chautauqua fur- 
nishes the machinery for the dissemination 
of all worthy ideas and provides a common 
meeting place where great formative move- 
ments may cooperate without losing their 
distinct individuality. As the summer 
Assembly now supports headquarters for 
various educational, religious, ethical, civic, 
and social movements, so the general institu- 
tion is rapidly growing to be the common 
agency for bringing these powerful influences 
into individual lives. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE, the Chau- 
tauqua Circle books and special reading 
course pamphlets-——all publications of the 
Chautauqua Institution— which have been 





CHAUTAUQUA EXPANSION. 


published in Cleveland since October, 1899, 
by Chautauqua Assembly, will be published 
after October 1 by ‘‘ The Chautauqua Press,’’ 
with offices in New York City, Chautauqua, 
Springfield, Ohio, and Chicago. The new 
company has a capitalization of $100,000, 
and the president is D. J. Thomas, president 
and manager of the Floral Publishing Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ohio. Editorial offices 
of the new company will be located in Chi- 
cago in connection with the educational 
offices of the Chautauqua Institution. Frank 
Chapin Bray will continue to edit THz CHAU- 
TAUQUAN MAGAZINE and other publications 
of the Chautauqua Press. The new arrange- 
ment will become operative through a long 
lease of the publication franchise which was 
secured from the Executive ees of Chau- 
tauqua, April 26. 

This change of management will secure 
capital for pushing the publications, and the 
change represents the new expansion policy 
on the part of Chautauqua with which a 
large number of the most important popular 
educational movements of the day have allied 
themselves for summer and winter work. 
Among these are the New York State Read- 
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ing Courses, Cornell Nature Study depart- 
ment, Arts and Crafts movement, and the 
American League for Civic Improvement. 
Three successful monthly publications of the 
Floral Publishing Company, Home and 
Flowers, Pets and Animals, and The Floral 
World, which are the recognized exponents 
of Civic Improvement, Nature Study, and 
the Public Beauty movements, will be con- 
ducted in harmony with the purposes of the 
allied management. 

For THE CHAUTAUQUAN MAGAZINE a new 
editorial board has been named, consisting 
of George E. Vincent, of the University of 
Chicago, Principal of Instruction for Chau- 
tauqua; Kate F. Kimball, Executive Secre- 
tary of the C. L. 8. C.; Scott Brown, Vice- 
Principal of Chautauqua and Vice-Chairman 
of the Executive Board; Professor Charles 
Zueblin, of the University of Chicago, Presi- 
dent of the American League for Civic Im- 
provement; E. L. Shuey of Dayton, Ohio, 
Chairman of the Educational Section of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A.; 
Jessie M. Good, Librarian Warder Free 
Library, Springfield, Ohio; and D. J. Thomas, 
Springfield, Ohio. 























Social Service 


of Chautauqua 


Circles 








Library Building 
Lecture Courses 
Village and Town Improvement 


Municipal Reform 
In Churches and in Prisons 
At Summer Assemblies and in the Home 








HISTORY of Chautauqua as a social 

factor is yet to be written. In de- 

tail no comprehensive history can 

4} ever be compiled, for hundreds of 

thousands of lives touched by Chautauqua 

influence are not of record from this point 
of view. 

No one needs to be surprised to find Chau- 
tauqua outcropping wherever he may be. 
Not long ago the writer attempted to say a 
word for Chautauqua at a luncheon of busi- 
ness men in one of the most famous of 
factory betterment establishments. One of 
his neighbors could not have pointed the 
moral better had the matter been arranged 
beforehand, because he said: ‘‘ Oh, I know 
Chautauqua. Years ago it gave me an out- 
look that has been of constant value to me 
ever since.’’ The late Moses Coit Tyler, 
than whom Chautauqua has had few better 
friends, on occasion seemed to delight in 
turning a fashionable dinner party into an 
appreciative Chautauqua audience. The way 
in which the spirit of a small town had been 
completely changed within four years after 
a half-dozen women organized a Chautauqua 
circle came out most unexpectedly at a 
Christmas dinner in Pennsylvania last year. 

Such experiences led to an examination of 
some of the archives of the Chautauqua 
offices, from which it is possible to present 
here only a few of the multifarious evidences 
of social service by Chautauqua circles. 

In thousands of homes the sets of Chau- 
tauqua books have formed the nuclei for 
home libraries, and the promotion of public 
libraries has been quite naturally the next 
step. What the library means to the village 
and small town can be perhaps best appre- 


ciated from such lack of it as was reported 
to the Chautauqua offices by a reader in 
Vermont. She wrote: ‘‘ My books of refer- 
ence consist of a Webster’s Dictionary thirty 
years old, and an atlas from the Larkin Soap 
Company.’’ Another home phase in Minne- 
sota is thus described: ‘‘ The reading has 
given me untold pleasure, and has been a 
great benefit to my family of school children, 
who refer very often to my library, or often 
must ask for information or help from their 
mother.’’ 

Here is an Illinois circle which ‘‘ met with 
the city council and canvassed the town in 
the interest of the public library. Have 
secured a room in the city hall, and a tax 
of $600 a year to carry on the library.’’ 

A letter from Idaho contained the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ This is the only reading circle (except 
a small band of ladies in a Fabian club) in 
this busy mining camp, and one of our main 
efforts will be to start a library where the 
young workingmen can have a place to read 
or spend a few hours in comfort, in place of 
standing on the corners in the cold or loafing 
in the twenty-eight saloons which our town 
affords. ’’ 

A free circulating Chautauqua library in 
a dry-goods house having forty employees 
suggests a phase of activity capable of large 
development. 

In a Maine coast town the Chautauqua 
circle collected a 600-volume library. An 
Arizona town established a reference library. 
A Kentucky circle collected fifteen cents per 
member monthly for a book fund. A Min- 
nesota circle furnished forty books for the 
traveling library association. A California 
circle owns a library and has started two 
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traveling libraries. A North Dakota circle 
improved the public library and was respon- 
sible for planting three hundred trees. An 
Iowa circle was the leading factor in estab- 
lishing a circulating library and a Village 
Improvement Society. An Ohio circle fos- 
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tered a public library and other betterment 
movements. A New York circle planted 
Chautauqua trees on Arbor Day. 

During the past year THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
has contained somewhat extended accounts 
of what Chautauqua circles have done in 
promoting public libraries in Andover and 
Osceola, New York; Charlotte, Vermont; 
Wapping, Connecticut; Celina, Ohio; Knox- 
ville, Iowa: Cleveland, Tennessee ; Goldsboro, 
North Carolina; Greenwood and Summerville, 
South Carolina, and Tyler, Texas. 

A Boston circle sent a set of Chautauqua 
books to a missionary. Other circles have 
supplied the reading to home missionaries, 
sent THE CHAUTAUQUAN and books to invalid 
readers, and corresponded with C. L. 8. C. 
members in remote districts. 

An isolated reader in the country loaned 
her Chautauqua books all through the year, 
and three persons read them. From another 
section of New York State a village circle 
reports this year: ‘‘ As a circle we are doing 
much better work than last year. There is 
more interest. With my one copy of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN ten have given its ‘ required 
readings’ most careful study.’’ 

Circles have visited college museums to 
which they had access, have conducted local 
historical pilgrimages and excursions to the 
mother Chautauqua and other Chautauqua 


assemblies, held art loan exhibi- 
tions, and loaned maps, charts, and 
photographs to less favored com- 
munities. j 

In providing lectures or conduct- 
ing lecture courses, Chautauqua circles have 
been wonderfully active and successful. This 
has been a favorite means of helping the intel- 
lectual life of the community, while in many 
cases specific local benefits for worthy causes 
have accrued. Circles in the larger cities 
seem to have made most use of the lecture. 
College towns, however, have utilized the 
possibility of drafting members of the facul- 
ties to special advantage. Since the develop- 
ment of university extension lecturing, many 
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circles have been able to assist in supporting 
courses in comparatively small cities. For 
a number of years a series of Chautauqua 
Extension Lectures, prepared by authorities 
so that they could be read by local talent, 
served an excellent purpose among the 
circles. In one year as many as seventy 
courses of these extension lectures were read 
in twenty-seven different states. It is 
worthy of note that one of these courses was 
given ‘‘ in behalf of the proposed Municipal 
Government Club.’’ Another circle made 
special study of local charities. 

In a Minnesota town ‘‘ where a minister 
could not secure a courteous hearing,’’ a 
Chautauqua circle was successfully organized 
for the purpose of Americanizing the foreign 
population. 

For nearly twenty-five years pastors of 
churches have found great use for Chautau- 
qua circles as a phase of their work, adapt- 
able to women’s organizations, men’s clubs, 
and young people’s societies. A single 
church has ordered as high as one hundred 
sets of the books at a time, while in other 
cases parts of the course only have been 
used in accordance with particular needs of 
In one year no less than a thou- 
representing many different 

held Chautauqua Vesper 


a parish. 
sand pastors, 
denominations, 
Services in introducing Chautauqua work to 
their peuple. 

By way of contrast, note the success of 
Chautauqua circles in prisons and peniten- 


tiaries. Such circles have been carried on 
in Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Colorado, 
Idaho, Nebraska, Washington, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and Minnesota. Here is a report 
from Illinois: ‘‘ I have a German count, two 
school teachers, a college graduate, and 
other intelligent men reading the course. 
My plan is to select ten intelligent men and 
form them into a circle and ask them to pay 
fifty cents each for expenses. I will pass 
the books and CHAUTAUQUANS from one to 
the other as they read them.’’ The Pierian 
Circle, of Stillwater, Minnesota, in the state 
prison, has celebrated its decennial. 

How many leaders have the Chautauqua 
circles developed for the outlook and uplift 
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forces in the life of our people today? No 
estimate can be made. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that a very large number of 
the representative club women have been 
and still are Chautauquans. A constantly 
increasing number of these organizations use 
the Chautauqua special courses, which have 
been arranged by the best of authorities to 
meet the needs of the times. These courses 
number seventy-five, and range from extended 
historical and literary topics to travel and 
current events. 

Moreover, the permanency of Chautauqua 
circles is notable. There are no more 
enthusiastic Chautauquans today than the 
graduates of the ‘‘ Pioneer Class of 1882.”’ 
Many of the graduates of the four years’ 
course have organized Societies of the Hall 
in the Grove for continued reading in special 
lines, and a large number of circles have 
celebrated their tenth to twentieth anniver- 
saries within recent years. At the present 
time there are more than seven hundred 
active circles with a membership varying 
from nineteen in a village of one hundred 
and forty people at Pleasant Valley, Connect- 
icut, to a strong union of circles numbering 
five hundred members in Brooklyn, New York. 

The Chautauqua circles bring Chautauqua 
to the home during the larger part of the 
year. The summer assemblies are their 
complement during the vacation months. So 
far as these gatherings represent the Chau- 
tauqua educational standard, their permanent 
feeders are the Chautauqua circles. Their 
influence in providing popular instruction, 
the better class of entertainment, and whole- 
some recreation is no inconsiderable factor 
of our social well-being. One hundred and 
fifty assemblies, a larger number than ever 
before, have announced programs for this 
year. 

The list of enrolled members of the C. L. 
S. C. this year contains names of readers in 
Austria, Australia, Central America, China, 
England, Finland, France, Germany, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Hungary, India, Japan, Mex- 
ico, Philippine Islands, Portugal, Russia, 
South America, Switzerland, Turkey, and 
the West Indies. 





The Education of “The Strollers” 


An Interview with Francis Wilson 


Ce way, sir.’’ 

A dim light burning high up in 
| the loft of the Knickerbocker 
stage produced the effect of dawn 
over the floral display in Susan’s flower 
garden and the properties already set to 
transport the audience, an hour later, to 
that brilliant French watering-place, Biar- 
ritz. The speaker, who led the way, tapped 
lightly on a tin-sheeted door, and opened it. 
Mr. Francis Wilson, only half made-up as 
‘* Samuel Gigg, Tiger,’’ looked up from his 
task of creating the character and said 

cheerfully : 
** Come in. 
Take a seat over there. 


You don’t mind my going on? 
You will be out of 


the way, if you don’t mind my saying so.”’ 
He was busy daubing the make-up on his 


face, and he talked in short sentences. 

‘* You think it a unique idea?”’ he asked. 
‘* It’s a vital topic to us, and has been for 
nearly two years. There are eight of us 
altogether—that is, there were, till we 
separated. Now there are four in ‘The 
Strollers’ Company on the road, and four 
here in ‘ The Toreador.” But the work goes 
right on. Last year we took up Greece and 
France. We studied the countries geo- 
graphically, historically, and ethically; from 
literary, art, and tourist standpoints. This 
year we are on Italy and Germany. There is 
no doubt about our earnestness. For instance, 
the course prescribes only twenty minutes’ 
study a day; we put in four or five hours. 
Last year we met in my room at the hotels, 

NoTe.— Chautauqua’s influence is being felt more 
and more in every walk of life. Two years ago Mr. 
Francis Wilson, the well-known comedian, visited the 
Assembly, and delivered an address on ‘‘ Eugene 
Field.’’ Mr. Wilson became so interested in the work 
that he joined the C. L. S. C. and immediately organ- 
ized a circle in his company. That organization has 
since been divided and there are now two circles as a 
result of Mr. Wilson’s visit.— Epitor. 


—From The Great Round World 


and sometimes on the trains. Our meetings 
took the form of ‘ Round Table’ chats. I 
was the chief quizzer — that is, I asked the 
questions. Great times we had — joking and 
chaffing and disagreeing over the answers; 
but all the time picking up a broader educa- 
tion, a more thorough understanding — of 
Greece and France — than many a collegian 
gets out of his four years.’’ Mr. Wilson 
laid aside his paint sticks and turned from 
the mirror, his eyes bright with enthusiasm. 

** All it takes,’’ he said, in answer to a 
question, ‘‘ is somebody to prod the class on. 
I have most heartily commended the new 
proposal of a Chautauqua traveling faculty 
to go about from city to city and encourage 
their students. Not but that their circle is 
all right. We are following it to the letter, 
taking up the reading they prescribe and the 
printed questions. ’’ 

Mr. Wilson amplified the merits of the 
reading-circle course till the call-boy, passing 
the door, cried, ‘‘ Overture!’’ Then he 
turned to put the finishing touches on his face. 

‘* What class of men are you in your 
circle?’’ was asked. ‘‘ Only principals of the 
company?”’ ° 

** Lev,’’ he said, calling the man who was 
helping him with his costume, ‘‘ let me intro- 
duce you. Here is one of our brightest 
members. They were selected from both 
the chorus and the principals. Congeniality 
governed that.’’ 

** Any ladies? ’’ 

‘No, not this year; but they want to 
come in next.”’ 

‘* What effect will that have on the 
circle? ”’ 

Mr. Wilson again faced about; there was 
a twinkle in his eye; only one of the high- 
arched brows was completed. ‘‘ Here’s my 
theory,’’ he said. ‘‘ A man is never so well 
pitched to his best endeavor as when he is 
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moved by vanity: he is never so vain as 
when before a woman.”’ 

The singing of the chorus was now droning 
outside. A bass voice rang out above the 
others, and Mr. Wilson’s fingers worked 
more quickly, while his answers came with 
terse completeness. ‘‘ The idea came to 
me one summer at Chautauqua; I[ lecture 
there on Eugene Field; expected to find a 
narrow-minded crowd of religionists; stayed 
to pray — intellectually,’ he appended, cast- 
ing a glance over his shoulder. 

** Could sueh study circles be inaugurated 
in other companies? ’’ 

‘Never thought of it!— good idea — 
worth trying! ”’ 

‘* Would they be easily interested? ’’ 

‘* Easiest in the world.’’ 

‘*Is the impression that professional 
people idle a great deal of time while on the 
road correct? ’’ 

‘* All wrong; omnivorous readers; not 
the best literature, possibly.’’ 

Hastily he drew on his boots, buttoned 
the celluloid collar about his neck and slipped 
the ludicrous red wig over his hair, while 
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the man adjusted the elephantine extensions 
to his ears, and helped him into his coach- 
man’s coat with its single row of blazing 
brass buttons down the center. He cast at 
the mirror one of those grimaces which have 
thrown audiences all over the country into 
hysterics, set his cockade-hat on one side of 
his head ; and then, mocking the dignity of 
a flattered, self-complacent public character 
—as incongruous a bit of humor as ever 
made a hit — he said: 

‘** Thus having expressed himself, Francis 
Wilson adjusted his neck-scarf, drew a smile 
and looked wise.’’’ Dropping into the 
genuine tones of the man who loves the best 
in life and literature and is doing all he can 
to advance education among those whose 
early opportunities were limited, he added: 
** That idea of extending Chautauqua circles 
in the theatrical profession is a good one. 
V’ll not forget it.’’ With an unassuming 
bow, he pushed his way through a group of 
frescoed chorus-girls, clustered outside the 
door, and disappeared between the wings to 
greet the waiting crowd of people who know 
him best as the clown of clowns. 
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FHAUTAUQUA is a community, a 


lyceum, and aschool. It comprises 
concentric circles of educational 
influence. The whole social organi- 
zation of the place represents an effort to 
include and to keep in just proportion the 
different elements of wholesome, stimulating, 
symmetrical living. The specifically educa- 
tional effects of such an environment are 
vague and indefinite, but none the less potent. 

The effort to secure sanity and symmetry 
is often misunderstood. Reformers deplore 
what seems an undue conservatism in further- 
ing by direct action various proposals for 
changes in national institutions and life. 
Others feel that there should be concentra- 
tion upon one or two great enterprises, in 
order that much feeling and enthusiasm might 
be aroused. The Chautauqua platform is 
open to the calm and fair presentation of all 
movements which have gained respect and 
recognition, but it may not be used for 
specific agitation or for furthering political 
movements however nobly conceived. Chau- 
tauqua is a clearing-house of ideas; it aids 
the formation of public opinion, which must 
find expression elsewhere through society. 

Courses of public lectures, to which all 
Chautauqua citizens have free access, form 
an important element in the next circle of 
Chautauqua influence. These lectures are 
given invariably by men and women whose 
education and experience enable them to 
speak with authority. There is no place at 
Chautauqua for the old-fashioned intellectual 
middleman or for the irresponsible ‘‘ popular- 
izer.’’ University men, travelers, mission- 
aries, political leaders, and others who have 
had first-hand experience with the things 
they describe are brought into direct contact 
with the people. Running through the 
schedule of public exercises, these system- 
atic courses in groups of three or four or 
five lectures are of much greater educational 
value than a mere collection of detached, 
unrelated addresses could be. From these 
lectures, the Chautauqua audiences gain 
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definite, clear ideas with regard to historical 
epochs, literary periods, social problems, and 
a wide range of other interests of today. 

The third and inner circle of specific educa- 
tional influence comprises the Summer 
Schools, where teachers from the leading 
universities, colleges, and secondary schools 
offer courses in a wide range of studies. 
During the coming season, nearly eighty 
instructors are to give more than one hun- 
dred different courses in language, literature, 
mathematics, science, history, psychology 
and pedagogy, sacred literature, and in the 
arts of music, painting, vocal expression, 
and physical culture. For six weeks work 
of a thorough character is done by earnest 
students, who gain not only deeper insight into 
subjects they pursue, but gather inspiration 
from well-trained, enthusiastic teachers. 

The zones of influence which have been 
hinted at must not be thought of as sharply 
distinguished each from the other. Differ- 
ent families have members in the various 
classes. These families attend the popular 
lectures together and they, of course, form 
a part of the social life of the community. 
Thus families and individuals from all parts 
of the country are woven together in a mul- 
tiplicity of ways. The result is a sense of 
solidarity, a loyalty to the Chautauqua Idea, 
which is the chief source of strength to the 
institution. 

The whole community breathes a spirit of 
cooperation and service. This Chautauqua 
ideal of individual obligation to the whole 
could not be better expressed than in the 
recent words of President Hadley to the 
Yale seniors, ‘‘ Life is to be thought of not 
as a cup to be drained, but as a measure to 
be filled.’’ 

Withal, Chautauqua is a religious institu- 
tion, not in a formal, perfunctory sense, but 
in a fundamentally vital way. The whole 
life is dominated by the ideal of symmetrical 
Christian character for the individual who 
seeks the richest realization of himself in order 
to render the highest service to his fellows. 








Aula Christi 


The New Chautauqua Shrine by One of the Architects of the Congressional 
Washington 


Library at 


JHAUTAUQUA is a religious place in 

a living rather than a formal sense. 

While distinctively educational, its 

religious and spiritual mission is 

never overlooked. Methodists, Presbyter- 

ians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples, 

Protestant Episcopalians, and other denomi- 

nations maintain individual headquarters for 

activities during the summer season, but 

the crowning expression of Chautauqua’s 

religious spirit is the new Aula Christi, which 
is nearing completion. 

The idea was originally set forth by Bishop 
Vincent, as follows: 

‘* Chautauqua, in its attempt to break 
loose from conventional ways, must cling, 
as in the beginning, and as I think through 
all her history, to these two essential ele- 
ments: the promotion of spiritual life, and 
the highest culture of spiritual-minded people 
for most effective service in society. 

‘* It is in the recognition of this large and 
noble thought that I have proposed the erec- 
tion of a new building at Chautauqua, to be 
called ‘ The Hall of the Christ,’ a building of 
appropriate architecture, devoted exclusively 


to the study of the Man of Nazareth, in which 
every day, at all hours, there shall be under 
most skilful direction, courses of study in 
the life, words, deeds, spirit, and results of 
His life who ‘spake as never man spake,’ 
and who ‘went about doing good,’ whose 
‘name is above every name that is named.’ 
In this hall it is proposed to collect all en- 
gravings of Christ which the art of the ages 
puts within our reach, and a library of all 
the lives of Christ which have ever been 
written. It shall be a memorial hall with 
historic windows following the general design 
of the artist, so that they shall present in 
chronological order the events of that holiest 
of all lives, and, at the same time, each win- 
dow may become a memorial window for 
families choosing to place at Chautauqua 
lasting souvenirs of departed friends. In 
this hall there should be devotional services 
of that high quality in which true art and 
the noblest thought are consecrated to the 
most spiritual devotion. Thus shall the cen- 
tral building of Chautauqua symbolize to the 
world the controlling aim and force of all 
her diverse ministries. ’’ 
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Fortunately an architect was found to 
whom the idea of such a structure appealed 
most strongly, and the plans have been mutu- 
ally developed during the last five years with 
the enthusiasm of inspiration. Mr. Paul J. 
Pelz of Washington, D. C., famous for the 
Congressional Library at Washington, the 
Carnegie Library at Allegheny, and other 
public structures, is the architect of the 
Aula Christi. He believes that this building 
will be the equal or peer of the Congressional 
Library at Washington, in a purely artistic 
sense. To explain the meaning of this state- 
ment, Mr. Pelz says: 

‘The Congressional Library was built at 
an expense of over six millions of dollars; 
it is affiliated with and in close proximity to 
the finest structure in the United States, 
viz., the National Capitol, and in order to be 
a success it had to be in no way inferior to 
its maternal structure in design, elaboration, 
and comparative cost. Another building 


likewise affiliated will soon follow, and perhaps 
the scheme of a Capitoline Acropolis with 


additional structures and suitable approaches 
may be part of the future improvements of 
the national capital. Under the circum- 
stances the conditions were extraordinarily 
propitious for an epoch-making structure. 

‘* Chautauqua thus far has no buildings 
which would be considered as remarkable 
specimens of architecture. Built mostly in 
frame construction, they look ephemeral; 
they lack eminently the monumental char- 
acter. The Aula Christi will be really the 
first structure which will bear on its face 
that it has come to stay indefinitely as far 
as that can be said of any handiwork of man. 
Its purpose and raison d’étre are entirely 
new, its surroundings are exquisite; this is 
as to the merely material and technical 
aspect. From a higher point of view this 
building carries in it the germ of a new 
thought-world about to be infused into man- 
kind, finding for the first time a material 
expression. Is it a wonder that I feel en- 
thusiastic and full of confidence that the 
product will, comparatively speaking, be as 
successful as the Congressional Library build- 
ing? We must divest ourselves of direct 
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comparisons of size and expense. With our 
means at hand we build the best we can. 
We cannot indulge in costly granites, 
marbles, and bronzes; we are satisfied in 
expressing our ideas in sandstone, terra 
cotta, and brick; but the ideas involved by 
the loving spirit which guides the hand in 
delineation and execution will do much to 
give the structure that poetic expression 
which will be recognized by the thoughtful 
and sympathetic to be an approximation 
toward the spirit which begat the building 
in the mind of our friend, Bishop Vincent. 

“* It has been my experience that not only 
my own self, but all who helped me—my 
draughtsmen, the sculptors who modeled the 
terra cotta work, the master workmen and 
journeymen of the different crafts — have 
all been singularly stimulated by the inher- 
ent spirit of this structure; possibly my own 
enthusiasm kindled theirs, but the fact is 
patent that every one has been found willing 
and ready to do his very best. 

**T attribute this to the indwelling good- 
ness in man, to the innate love for the beau- 
tiful which is the expression of the good 
which overlies as a divine atmosphere the 
material and spiritual worlds, finding admis- 
sion in men’s hearts when there is an open- 
ing afforded by the softening of the selfish 
crust which grows around us as we live in 
this world. Sooner or later this crust will 
be destroyed, dissolved; but there are no 
factors which are so potent in the process 
as true religion and art. 

‘‘The idea of the Aula Christi, of the 
spiritual liberty, fraternity and equality of 
men, as expounded in the Gospels and the 
Revelation by Jesus Christ as the underlying 
motif for a like emancipation of mankind in 
the material world (on earth as it is in 
heaven), is the exponent of the best human 
endeavor, and is so potent as to electrify 
every one who will give it a willing entrance 
into his heart. 

‘* Here classes will be formed, lectures 
given, and, if desired, illustrated descriptions 
of the Holy Land and scenes identified with 
the life and teachings of Christ. Chautau- 
qua is a place where all denominations meet 
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on an equal footing. It is the neutral terri- 
tory for all creeds, and hence is preéminently 
the place for such a building. Ritualism is 
to have no place here, but all are to meet in 
the life of Christ; hence, it is to be a com- 
mon ground for spiritual exercise as a gym- 
nasium is devoted to muscular training. 

**So far as I know, there is no hall such 
as this is to be found in the world. It is 
unique. It is the manifest expression of 
the Chautauqua spirit. Cities have their 
theaters and music halls where the people 
can all come together, people of whatever 
faith or class, but they have no place where 
all people of different faiths meet together 
for religious thought. It was Bishop Vin- 
cent’s idea that this might be the first Hall 
of the Christ. I do not see why in a few 
years every city should not have one.’’ 

The Aula Christi stands at the edge of 
St Paul’s Grove. Itis constructed of white 
brick, terra cotta, and stone. The building 
follows classic lines, the Roman-Greek, 
because Christ made His appearance when 


the Roman application of the Greek lines was 
the dominant style then prevailing in the 
architecture of the civilized world, thus 
bringing the mind into the line of proper 


thought and expression. The exterior terra 
cotta decorations portray allegorical subjects 
in flowers and leaves. 

The building is reached by steps leading 
to a pillared portico from which entrance is 
gained to the Hall, a coat-room being located 
on either side of this entrance, the coat- 
rooms and entrance way being surmounted 
by a gallery overlooking the interior of the 
Hall. From either side of the building, just 
beyond the entrance, extends a wing, the 
one to the east to be devoted to sacred art 
showing the Christ as idealized through the 
centuries, and that on the west to be devoted 
to literary works on the life of Christ. 

From the entrance the hall extends unob- 
structed for seventy feet to the apse, under 
which is a raised platform leading back 
through an arch to the place for a statue of 
Christ. This platform is gained by small 
stairways leading from either side of the Hall. 

Plans for furnishing the interior depend 
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upon the accumulation of funds from friends 
of the project. Mr. Pelz has outlined the 
following : 

‘*The hall itself is lighted by a series of windows 
located high in the walls, thus leaving a large space 
between the wainscot and the windows for mural deco- 
rations. These mural paintings are to give the keynote 
and constitute the leading feature of the interior 
scheme of decoration. 

‘* Our Lord always used parables to impart His divine 
truth, and it is my idea to here illustrate these par- 
ables, as I hold that a spiritual truth is more clearly 
impressed on the mind by a natural truth or a picture 
rather than by an abstract proposition, an idea I have 
held since when asa boy I first saw an illustrated Bible. 

**In order to give the proper form, these paintings 
should not be a series of framed pictures but a continu- 
ous picture, with the divisions between the parables 
suggested by objects falling naturally into the paint- 
ings, as trees or buildings. Of this the clearest idea 
will be gained by reference to the dome paintings in 
the United States Capitol by Brumidi. Fifty or more 
parables can be arranged by the proper condensation 
of some, while elaborating more fully others that have 
been extensively treated in art. 

‘*Such a presentation of divine truth could not fail 
to impress even the mind of a child, and I believe this 
will make the Chautauqua Hall of the Christ a world- 
renowned place, for such a treatment has never yet 
been attempted. These mural paintings will lead up to 
the statue of Christ, which is to be a replica of the 
Thorwaldsen statue of Christ in the Copenhagen Frau- 
enkirche, the replica to be but a slight reduction from the 
original figure and exactly in proportion to the building. 

‘*The ceiling of the Hall will be divided into three 
large square panels, to be filled with ceiling paintings 
representing the three greatest dispensations: 

** First, the Garden of Eden with Adam and Eve 
receiving instructions from God, representing the 
Golden Age. 

**Second, the actual incarnation of the Divine in 
the person of Christ, the Sermon on the Mount being 
selected as the highest type and recognized as the best 
representation of this dispensation. 

‘Third, the culmination in the New Jerusalem 
descending, portraying the second coming of Christ. 

** As to color scheme for the interior, the decoration 
should be principally in white and gold with a shading 
of a slight tinge of green at the entrance, merging 
into pure white at the center and into a slight hue of 
pink toward the apse, the apse to be treated in royal 
purple. The green represents the natural, the white 
the spiritual, the pink the celestial, with the culmina- 
tion in the purple from which the white statue of 
Christ will be set out with supreme luster, the whole 
creating a perfect harmony. In the apse the greatest 
permissible amount of gold should be used. Thus from 
entrance to apse the hall will represent a spiritual 
progression.’” 











The Twenty-Ninth Annual Assembly 


A Calendar of Principal Days 


Opening of Season, July 2. 

Opening of Summer Schools, 
July 5. 

Woman’s Day, July 18. 

Field Day, July 25. 


3) 4- 


Mission Sunday, August 3. 
Tennis Tournament, August 4. 
Old First Night, August 6. 


Missionary Institute, August 2, Aquatic Day, August 12. 


Recognition Day, August 13. 
Schools Close, August 15. 
National Army Day, August 16. 
Grange Day, August 23. 


C.L.S.C. Rallying Day, July 31. Denominational Day, August 7. Season Closes, August 28. 


*¢ This Chautauqua—which has made the name Chautauqua a noun of multitude of gatherings 
all over the Union—ts the result of untiring energy, and there ts probably no other one educational 
influence in the country quite so fraught with hope for the future of the nation as this and the 


movements of which this ts the archetype.” 


— Theodore Roosevelt. 





Gradual changes mark the growth of a living 
institution and Chautauqua is no exception to the rule. 
A number of important ones in which Chautauquans 
are deeply interested have occurred this year. Among 
these are the securing of a new charter, which makes 
the trustees practically a self-perpetuating body, and 
codifies the legislation regulating the activities of 
Chautauqua. The General Offices have been re- 
moved to Chautauqua, N, Y., to remain there per- 
manently. Many physical improvements have been 
added, including the new Girls’ Club House, new 
gymnasium building, twenty-five new private cot- 
tages, new music studios and practice houses, the 
removal of all barns outside the fence. The old north 
and south road gates, and the employees’ gate, have 
been closed permanently, and hereafter the one en- 
trance will be used exclusively. 

In the schools a new department of Arts and Crafts 
has been added, and an exhibition will be held in con- 
nection with it; also a new department of Sunday 
School methods. Other additions have been made, 
notably the enlargement of the School of Physical 
Education. 

New features have been introduced into the public 
program in the arrangement by weeks of specific sub- 
jects to be treated, and the engaging of specialists to 
discuss the special topics and conduct public conferences 


throughout the different periods. One thing of great in- 
terest to old Chautauquans will be the return of Bishop 
Vincent after a two years’ absence in Europe, and the 
presence on Old First Night, August 6th, of many 
who have been prominent in the history of the in- 
stitution. 

Better railroad rates are offered Chautauqua vis- 
itors this year and a large attendance is anticipated. 
The new railway extension from Mayville to Westfield, 
giving direct connection with lake to the Western 
Trunk Lines, is to be finished by July Ist. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees in Buffalo, on 
January 16th, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancel- 
lor; Wilson M. Day, First Vice-President ; E. G, 
Dusenbury, Second Vice-President; Chester D. 
Massey, Third Vice-President ; Ira M. Miller, Secre- 
tary; Warren F. Walworth, Treasurer; Joseph C, 
Neville, Chairman of Executive Board ; George E. 
Vincent, Principal of Instruction ; Scott Brown, Vice- 
Chairman Executive Board, and Vice-Principal. Mr. 
M. F. Beiger, of Mishawaka, Ind., was elected to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Pres. Studebaker, 

Hereafter the permanent offices of Chautauqua 
will be at Chautauqua, N. Y , and all correspondence 
should be addressed there, regarding both the summer 
session and the C, L. S, C, 





CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY PROGRAM. 


Division of Popular Lectures 


and Entertainments 


ian 








BISHOP JOHN H. 
VINCENT 


PRES. WILLIAM 
R, HARPER 


LECTURERS 


Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, July 
7-11, 

Dr. C. F. Aked, London, England, Aug. 17, 18, 

Rev. E. E. Ayres, Georgetown, Ky., Aug. 25-28. 

Secretary John Willis Baer, United Societies of 
Christian Endeavor, Boston, July 21-25. 

Prof. Earl Barnes, Philadelphia, July 14-19. 

‘ Miss Anna Barrows, editor Ameri- 

can Kitchen Magazine, Boston, July 23. 

President John Henry Barrows, 
Oberlin College, Aug. 13. 

Mr. Frank Beard, Ram’s Horn, 
Chicago, Aug. 5. 

Dr. Ida C. Bender, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Aug. 19. 

Dr. J. F. Berry, editor Zpworth 
Herald, Chicago, July 22, 23. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, New York, 
July 12. 

General John C. Black, Chicago, 
Aug. 16, 

Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, editor THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, Aug. 14, 21, 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor Christian Advocate, 
New York, Aug. 4, 5, 7, 8. 

Mr. Frank T. Bullen, London, England, July 
19, 21. 

Prof. Richard Burton, Boston, Mass., July 7, 8, 
10-12. 


PRES. J. G. 
SCHURMAN 


Mr. Starr Cadwallader, 
Goodrich House, Cleveland, 
July 9, 10. 

Mr. Charles Arthur Car- 
lisle, South Bend, Ind., July 
15. 

Mr. Frank A. Cattern, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 1o, 
Aug, 12. 

Prof. Anna B. Com- 
stock, Cornell University, 
July 17. 

Mr. S. M. Cooper, Cin- 


GENERAL JOHN , : : 
cinnati, Ohio, Aug, 26. 


Cc. BLACK 


HON. DAVID R, 
FRANCIS 


Mr. George H. Daniels, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, New York, Aug. II. 

Mr. John B. De Motte, Aug. 11, 13. 

Mr. Melvil Dewey, New York Public Library, 
Albany, July 8. 

Mr. William W. Ellsworth, The Century Co., 
New York, July 28, 30. 

Prof. John H. Finley, Princeton 
University, July 2, 3, 4. 

Hon. Frederick S. Fish, South 
Bend, Ind, 

Mr. I. V. Flagler, Auburn, N, Y., 
July 3, 4- 

Prof. Alcee Fortier, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., July 28- 
Aug. I. 

Hon. David R. Francis, president 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St 
Louis, Aug. 14. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Aug. 3. 

Rev. W. H. Geistweit, secretary Baptist Union, 
New York, July 25. 

Rev. Charles W. Gordon (Ralph Connor), Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Aug. 24, 25, 26. 

Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, Montclair, N. J., 
July 28-Aug. 1, 

Chancellor C. N. Sims, Syracuse University, 
July 20. 


HON. FRANK A, 
VANDERLIP 


Mrs. Conde Hamlin, St. 
Paul, Minn., Aug. 18. 

President William R. 
Harper, the University of 
Chicago, Aug. 5. 

Miss Mary E. Hazel- 
tine, Prendergast Free Li- 
brary, Jamestown, N, Y., 
July 19. 

Prof. Otto Heller, Wash- 
ington University, July 18. 

Chancellor Walter B. 
Hill, University of Georgia, 
July 26. 


PRIN. BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON 








MR. EDWARD 
HOWARD GRIGGS 
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Miss Emily S. Holmes, 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 11. 

Dr. Lincoln Hulley, 
Bucknell University, July 7- 
II, 14-16. 

Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, 
New York City, Aug. 15. 

Dr. T. Iyenaga, Japan, 
July 21-25. 

Dr. George Jackson, 
Liverpool, England, July 
27-Aug. I. 

Mr. Albert Kelsey, Phil- 
adelphia, Aug, 22. 


Miss Beulah Kennard, Pittsburg, Pa., Aug, 21. 

Miss Louise Klein Miller, New York, Aug. 20, 

President John Mitchell, United Mine Workers 
of America, Aug. 7. 

Prof. J. H. Montgomery, Allegheny College, 
July 3, Aug. 26, 

Miss Clara Morris, New York, Aug, 14. 

Mrs. Lydia M. Mountford, New York, Aug. 14, 16. 

Speaker S. F. Nixon, Westfield, N, Y., Aug. 23. 


HON, CARROLL D, 
WRIGHT 


Mrs. Alice P. Norton, School of 
Education, University of Chicago, July 
26. 

Prof. F. A. Ogg, the University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind,, Aug. 6. 

Dr. W, F. Oldham, Chicago, Aug. 
4-8. 

Mr. Frank R. Roberson, Walden, 
N, Y., July 12, Aug. 2. 

Mr. Frank P. Sargent, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 6. 

Prof. S. C. Schmucker, 
Chester, Pa., July 14-18. 


West 


President J. G. Schurman, Cornell University, 


Aug. 2. 


Prof. Edwin Erle Sparks, University of Chicago, 
July 21, 22, 24, 26. 


RT, REV, THOMAS 
F, GAILOR 


PROF, RICHARD 
BURTON 


Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
secretary Student Volunteer 
Movement, New York, July 
21-25. 

Mr. John W. Spencer, 
Cornell University, Aug. 18. 

Dr. Edward A. Steiner, 
Sandusky, Ohio, Aug, 25- 
28. 

Dr. Graham Taylor, 
Chicago Commons, July 3, 
4, 6,9 

Dr. J. M. Thoburn, Jr., 
Allegheny, Pa., July 25. 


PROF, EARL 
BARNES 


Hon. Frank A. Vanderlip, New York, Aug. 12. 
Mr. A. T. Van Laer, New York, July 8, Aug. 4. 
Prof. A. B. Van Ormer, Gettysburg College, 


Aug. 9. 


Prof. George E. Vincent, University of Chicago, 


July 2-5, Aug. 11-15. 


Bishop John H. Vincent, Ziirich, Switzerland, 


Aug, 10, Aug. 18-22. 


Mr. Leon H. Vincent, Boston, Aug. 18-22. 


Dean F. H. Wallace, 
University, Toronto, Can., Aug. 10-12, 
14, 15. 

Principal Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Tuskegee, Ala., July 19. 

Mr. E. J. Wheeler, editor Literary 
Digest, New York, Aug. 20, 

Mrs. Wellington White, New 
York, Aug. 16, 

Dr. B. L. Whitman, Philadelphia, 
Pa., July 13-18, 

Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 


Victoria 


secretary National Municipal League, . 


Boston, Aug, 22, 


PRES, JOHN HENRY 
BARROWS 


Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner 


of Labor, Washington, D, C., Aug, 4-8. 


Prof. Charles Zueblin, University of Chicago, 


Aug. 19, 21. 


MUSICIANS 


Miss Elizabeth Bla- 
mere, of Chicago, soprano, 
Aug. 8-28. 

Mr. M. W. Bowman, of 
New York, tenor. July 17- 
Aug. 6. 

Miss Grace Lillian Car- 
ter, of Boston, 
July 2-16, 

Children’s Chorus, un- 
der Mr, Alfred Hallam, to be t 
organized early in July, 


contralto. 


REV, CHARLES 


Miss Mabelle Crawford, 
of Chicago, contralto. Aug. 
8-28, 

Mr. Paul Dufault, of 
New York, tenor, July 2- 
16, 

Dr. Carl Dufft, of New 
York, basso and vocal in- 
structor, July 2-Aug, 28, 

Mrs. Winnifred Eggle- 
ston, of Erie, Pa., contralto, 


July 17-Aug. 7. 


W. GORDON 


DR, GEORGE 
JACKSON 
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Mr. I. V. Flagler, of 
Auburn, N. Y., organist. 
July 2-Aug. 28. 

The Grand Chorus,under 
Mr. Alfred Hallam, will be 
organized July 2 and drilled 
daily throughout the season, 
Readers of music admitted. 

The Guitar and Mando- 
lin Club, under the direction 
of Mrs. Anna B. Robertson. 

Mr. Alfred Hallam, of 
New York, conductor. July 2- 
Aug. 28. 

Miss Georgia A. Kober, of the Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago, pianist. July 5-Aug. 15. 

Male Glee Club, under the direction: of Mr. 
Hallam and Mr. H. B. Vincent. 

Mr. Sol Marcosson, of Cleveland, 
July 5-Aug. 25. 

Miss Sarah King Peck, of New York, soprano. 
July 2-16. 

Roger’s Band and Orchestra, a well - drilled 


MR, FRANK P, 
SARGENT 


violinist. 


DR, W, F, OLDHAM 


organization, playing both 
brass and stringed instru- 
ments, giving daily twilight 
promenade concerts and tak- 
ing part in Grand Concerts. 
July 17-Aug. 28. 

Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, 
of Chicago, soprano. July 
17-Aug. 8. 

Mr. William H. Sher- 
wood, of the Sherwood Mu- 
sic School, Chicago, pianist 
July 5-Aug. 


MR, JOHN 


and composer. MITCHELL 


25. 

Mr. Oley Speaks, of New York, basso. July 17- 
Aug. 6, 

Mr. Edward Strong, tenor. Aug. 6-28. 

Mrs. E. T. Tobey, of Memphis, Tenn,, pianist. 
July 5-Aug. 25. 

Mr. Henry B. Vincent, of Erie, Pa,, assistant- 
director and accompanist, July 2-Aug. 28. 

Mr. Alfred Walker, of New York, harmony. 
July 2-Aug. 28. 


READERS 


Mme. Bertha Kunz-Baker, New 
York City, Aug. 27, 28. 

Prof. S. H. Clark, University of 
Chicago, July 7, 29. 

Mr. Edward P. Elliott, Brookline, 
Mass., Aug. 8, 9. 


MISS CLARA 
MORRIS 


The Classified Program 


Miss Katherine Jewell Evarts, 
Boston, July 2, 4. 

Mr. P. M. Pearson, Evanston, IIl., 
Aug. 18, 20. 

Mr. Charles F. Underhill, Brook- 
lyn, July 14, 16, 


MISS JANE 
ADDAMS 


SERMONS 


July 27. 
Aug. 3. 
Gailor. 


july 6. 
july 13. 
July 20. 


Dr, Graham Taylor. 
Dr. B, L. Whitman. 
Dr. C. N. Sims, 


HISTORICAL 

Plain Talks on Ameri- 
can History. Prof. Edward 
E. Sparks, July 21-25. The 
Men Who Made the Nation : 
1. A Philadelphia Printer 
at the Court of the King. 
2. Samuel Adams, the 
Massachusetts Agitator, 3. 
The Beginnings of the Amer- 
ican Union. 4. An Un- 
known American Patriot. 5. 
The Story of the Constitution, 
6. The First President of 
the United States. 


MR, ROBERT E, 
SPEER 


Dr. George Jackson. 
Rt, Rev. Thomas F. 


MR, PRANK 
BEARD 


Aug.10. Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Aug.17. Dr. C. F. Aked. 
Aug. 24. Rev. Charles W. Gordon. 


LECTURES 


History of France. Prof. 
Alceé Fortier. July 28-Aug, 
I. 1-2. LouisXIV, 3. The 
Revolution. 4, Napoleon, 
5. Contemporary France. 

American Revolution. 
Mr. William W. Ellsworth. 
July 28, 30. 1. The Per- 
sonal Washington. 2. Ar- 
nold and André. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

The Elevation of the 
Negro. Principal Booker T. 
Washington, July 19. 


MR, JOHN WILL!S 
BAER 
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The Social Settlement. 
Miss Jane Addams. July 7- 
11, 1, The Newer Ideals 
of Peace, I. 2. Arts and 
Crafts, and the Settlement. 
3. The Newer Ideals of 
Peace, II. 4. Count Tols- 
toy, the Russian Peasant. 5. 
Count Tolstoy’s Theory of 
Life, 

Labor Problem. Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright. Aug. 5, 
6and 7. 1 and 2, Labor 
andthe Law. 3. Is There 
Any Solution of the Labor Question ? 

The University and Industrial Education. 
President William R. Harper. Aug. 5. 

Organized’ Labor. Mr. Frank P, Sargent, late 
grand master Brotherhood of Locomotive Engin- 
eers. Aug. 6. 

The Solution of the Labor Problem through 
the Applitation of Joint Conferences 
between Employer and Employee. 
Mr. John Mitchell, president United 
Mine Workers of America. Aug. 7. 

Mob Psychology. Prof. George 
E, Vincent. July 2-4. 1, The Psy- 
chology of Fashion. 2, The Psychol- 
ogy of the Crowd. 3. Icaria and the 
Icarians, 

A Journey Through the Jewish 
World. Dr. Edward A. Steiner, 
Aug. 25-28. 1. From the Talmud to 
the Poets of the Ghetto. 2. From Mo- 
rocco to Chicago. 3. From Russia to 
Palestine, 4, From Moses to Christ. 

Utopias. Prof. George E. Vincent. Aug, 11-15. 
1. Plato and His Republic. 2, Sir Thomas More 
and Utopia, 3. The New Atlantis and the City of 
the Sun. 4. Robert Owen and the New Moral 
World. 5, Fourier’s Phalanstére and Brook Farm. 

Neighborhood Organizations. Mr. Starr Cad- 
wallader. July 9,10, 1. Relationship of the Settle- 
ment to the Neighborhood. Relationship of the Set- 
tlement to the Community. 

A Nation’s Political 
Development. Prof. John 
H. Finley. July 2, 3 and 4. 

The Far East. Dr. T. 
Iyenaga, July 21-25. 1, 
Japan and Russia. 2. China 
and the Powers, 3. Japan, 
Old and New. 4. Problem 
of China, 5, ‘Travels in 
Asia. 

Social Progress. Dr. 
Graham Taylor. July 3, 4, 
Social Conditions of 


MR, LEON H, 
VINCENT 


PROF, ALCEE 
FORTIER 


PROF, S.C. 
SCHMUCKER 7. 1. 


MR. WILLIAM W. 
ELLSWORTH 


DR, YT, IVYEITAGA 


Personal Progress. 2, Per- 
sonal Responsibility for So- 
cial Progress. 3. Settle- 
ment Mediation Between 
Religion and Politics, 

How the Children May 
Help. Mr. John W. Spen- 
cer. Aug, 18. 

Women and Civics. 
Mrs. Conde Hamlin. Aug. 
18. 

School Extension and 
Civic Progress. Dr. Ida 
C. Bender. Aug. 19. 

Rural Improvement. Miss Louise Klein Miller. 
Aug. 20, 

Community Life. Mr. E, J. Wheeler, Aug. 
20. : 

Playgrounds. Miss Beulah Kennard. Aug. 21. 

Chautauqua Circles as Improvement Centers. 
Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, Aug. 21. 

The City Beautiful and Good 
Government. Mr, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff. Aug. 22. 

The Model City. Mr. Albert Kel- 
sey. Aug. 22. 

The State and the Farmer. 
S. F. Nixon, Aug, 23. 


DR, J. M. 
BUCKLEY 


Hon. 


LITERARY 

Readings from his own works. 
Rev. Charles W. Gordon (Ralph Con- 
nor). Aug. 26. 

The English Drama. Prof. Rich- 
ard Burton. July 7, 8, 10-12, 1. The 
Elizabethan Play, 2. Shakespeare, 
3. The Restoration and the XVIII Century. 4. 
The Modern Drama: Its Vices, 5. The Modern 
Drama: Its Virtues. 

Moral Leaders from Socrates to Bruno. Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs. July 28-Aug. 1. 1. The 
Function of the Moral Leader. 2. Socrates. 3. 
Marcus Aurelius, 4. Saint Francis of Assisi, 5. 

6. Giordano Bruno. 
English Literary Life 
in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Mr. Leon H. Vincent, 
Aug. 18-22. 1. Daniel De- 
foe. 2. Dr. Johnson and 
the Literary Club, 3. Field- 
ing and Richardson. 4. 
Goldsmith and Sterne. 5. 
Lord Chesterfield and Ho- 
race Walpole, 

Some Literary Influ- 
ences. Dr, Lincoln Hulley. 
July 14-16, 1. Kipling and 
Tommy Atkins. 2, Sketches 


PROF, EDWIN 
ERLE SPARKS 


Savonarola, 


DR, C, F. AKED 
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in Charcoal. 3. Browning 
and the Higher Life. 

Popular Poets. Mr. P. 
M. Pearson. Aug, 18-20, 1. 
Eugene Field. 2, James 
Russell Lowell, 

Goethe: A Complete 
Individual. Prof. Otto Hel- 
ler, July 18, 

Shakespeare’s Lura- 
tics. Dr, J. M. Buckley, 
Aug. 4. 

Saxon and Slav. 
F, A. Ogg. Aug. 6. 

Ten Englishmen of the Nineteenth Century. 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Aug. 15. 

The Chautauqua Field. Mr. 
Aug. 14. 


MR. ALFRED 
HALLAM 


Prof. 


Frank Chapin 
Bray. 


PEDAGOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


Recognition Day Address. President John 

Aug, 13. 

Thoreau as the American Apostle 
of Nature Study. Mrs. Anna B, 
Comstock, July 17. 

Nature Study. Dr. S.C. Schmuck- 
er. July 14-18, 1. The Dragon and 
the Hippognff. 2. Little Brothers of 
the Air. 3. Modern Mound Builders. 
4- Insect Changes, 5. A Lowly 
Teacher. 

The Moral Development of the 
Child. Dr. Earl Barnes, July 14-17, 
19. 1, Growth of Personality—Sel- 
fishness vs, Altruism. * 2, Growth of 
Intellectual Accuracy—Truth vs. Lies. 
3. Growth of Humane Feeling—Sym- 
pathy vs. Cruelty. 4. Growth of a Sense of Law— 
Regularity vs. Lawlessness. 5. ‘Training of the 
Moral Nature—Rewards vs. Punishments, 

The Pictures of Physics. Prof. J. H. Mont- 
gomery, July 3, Aug. 26. 1. Our Father, the 
Sun. 2. Light and Color. 

Emotional Values. Rev. E. E. Ayres, Aug. 25, 
26. 1. AStudyin Asthetics. 2. A Study in Ethics. 

The Apple and Human Society. 
July 23. 

The Pedagogy of Dickens. 

A. B. B, Van Ormer, Aug, 9. 


Henry Barrows. 


MISS ELIZABETH 
BLAMERE 


Miss Anna Barrows. 
Prof, 


RELIGIOUS AND BIBLICAL 


The Higher Life. Dr, Lincoln 
Hulley, July 6-11, 13, 20, «t. The 
Book of Proverbs. 2. The Supreme 
Aim of Life. 3. The Transfigured 
Life. 4, The Blessed Life. 5. The 
Perfected Life. 6. The Refusal of 
Life. The Book of Ecclesiastes. Solo- 
mon’s Songs, 





MR, WILLIAM H, 
SHERWOOD 


The Fourfold Portrait 
of Christ. Dr. George 
Jackson. July 27-Aug, 1. 
1. Matthew’s Christ, 2. 
Mark’s Christ. 3. Luke’s 
Christ. 4. John’s Christ. 

The Missionary Idea. 
Dr. W, F. Oldham. Aug, 
48. 1. Missions and the 
Holy Spirit, 2, Missions 
and Trayer. 3. Missions 
and Giving. 4. Why Preach 
to the Heathen? 5. The 
Brightening Day of Missions. 

The Christian Life. Dean F. H. Wallace. 
Aug. II, 12 and 14, 1. Christian Manhood. 2. 
Christian Unworldliness, 3. Sanctification by Con- 
templation. 4. At the Cross. ; 

Lend a Hand. Dr. J. F. Berry. July 22, 

Christian Endeavor: What It Is and How It 
Works. Mr. John Willis Baer. July 23. 

Young People and Missions. Mr. Robert E. 
Speer. July 24. 

The Shame and Glory of Revi- 
vals. Dr. J. M. Buckley. Aug. 5. 





DR, CARL E, } 
DUFFT 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Philippine Problem. 
dent J. G. Schurman, 

The Evolution of a Leader. 
General John C. Black. Aug. 16. 

England and America. Dr. C. F, 
Aked. Aug. 18. 

Criticism versus  Villification. 
Question Box. Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
Aug. 7, 8. 

Life in Jerusalem and Village 
Life in Palestine. Mrs, Lydia M. Mountford. 
Aug. 14, 16. 

Labor-Saving Devices. 

Grange Day Address. 
Aug. 23. 

Trials of Orators. Mr. S, M. Cooper. Aug. 26. 

Cc. L. S. C. Round Tables. ° July 28, Aug. 4, 7, 
11, 16, 

The Self-Sufficiency of the Re- 
public. The Love of Money. Mr, 

Dewitt Miller, Aug. 21, 22, 

Evolution of the Railway Sys- 
tem. Mr, George H, Daniels. Aug. 11, 

American Industrial Invasion of 
Europe. Hon, Frank A, Vanderlip. 

Aug. 12. 

The Louisiana I ::rchase Exposi- 

tion. Pres. David R. Francis. Aug. 14. 


Presi- 


MISS MABELLE 
CRAWFORD 


Mr. Melvil Dewey. 
Hon. S. F. Nixon. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Zurich. Bishop John H, Vincent, 
Aug. 19. 


MR, FRANK R. 
ROBERSON 


MR, CHARLES F, 
UNDERHILL 
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American Artists. Mr. A. T. Van 
Laer. July 8, Aug. 4. 1. Younger 
American Painters and Their Most 
Recent Works, 2. Historical Sources 
of American Architecture. 

A Biography of William McKin- 
ley. Mr. Frank R, Roberson. July 12. 

The Evolution of the Modern 
Vehicle. Mr. Charles Arthur Carlisle. 
July 15. 

Travels in Asia. 
July 23. 

Japan. 
August. 

The Harp of the Senses. Aug, I1. 
A Plea for Posterity. Aug. 13. Mr. John B. 
DeMotte. 


Chautauqua: A Great Social Movement. Mr. 
Frank A. Cattern. Aug. 12. 


The Sea. Mr. Frank T. Bullen, July 19, 21. 1. 
Whales and Whale Fishing. 2, The Mighty 
Ocean. 


Dr. T. Iyenaga. 


Hon, Frederick S. Fish. 


CONFERENCES 


Social Settlement Week, July 7-12. Speakers: 
Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, Mr, Starr 
Cadwallader of Goodrich House, Cleveland, and other 
prominent settlement workers. A settlement school 
of two weeks has also been established, 


Young People’s Week, July 20-25. Speakers : 
Secretary John Willis Baer of the C. E. Society ; Dr. 
J. F. Berry of the Epworth League ; Mr. Robert E. 
Speer, secretary of the Student Volunteer Association; 
Rev. W. H. Geistweit, secretary of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union ; and others to be announced later. 


Arts and Crafts Week, July 14-19. A series 
of daily conferences will be conducted by prominent 
handicraft workers in connection with the Arts and 
Crafts School and Exhibition, 


Municipal Progress Week, July 28-August 2. 
A series of public meetings addressed by men promi- 
nent in the work of municipal advancement. 


The Labor Movement, August 4-9. Speakers: 
President William R. Harper, Hon, Carroll D. Wright, 
Mr. Frank P. Sargent, late grand master Brotherhood 
Locomotive Engineers, and Mr. John Mitchell, 
president United Mine Workers of America. 


Modern Industrial Week, August 11-16. 
Speakers: Mr, George H. Daniels, general pas- 
senger agent of the New York Central R. R.* Hon, 
Frank A, Vanderlip, ex-assistant secretary of 
the Treasury ; Hon. David R. Francis, presi- 
dent Louisiana Purchase Exposition ; and 
others. 


Public Beauty Week, August 18-22. 
Under the auspices of the American League 
for Civic Improvement. Speakers: Prof. 
Charles Zueblin, president American League 
of Civic Improvement; Mr. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, secretary National Municipal 
League; Mr. E, J. Wheeler, editor Literary 
Digest ; Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, Mr, Albert 
Kelsey, Mr. John W. Spencer, Mrs, Conde 
Hamlin, Miss Louise Klein Miller, Miss 
Beulah Kennard, Dr. Ida C. Bender, and 
others, 


AH FOON 


READINGS 


Ulysses. (By Stephen Phillips. ) 


July 7. Selected. July 29. Mr. S, 
H. Clark. 


Jocelyn Leigh. July 2. The 
Spanish Gypsy. July 4.- Miss Kath- 
erine Jewell Evarts. 


A Gilded Fool. Aug. 8. Davd 
Harum. Augg. Mr. Edward P. Elliott. 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 
14. Dr. Marigold. July 16. 
Charles F. Underhill. 


The Violin Maker of Cremona. 
Aug. 27, If I Were King. Aug. 28. 
Mme. Bertha Kunz-Baker. 


July 
Mr. 


MUSICAL 


Artists’ Recitals. A series of piano, violin and 
vocal recitals given jointly by Mr. Sherwood, Mr. 
Marcosson and Dr. Dufft, July 7, 14, 21, 28, Aug. 4, 
11, 18, 25. (Open to the public at a small fee. ) 

Concerts, Alfred 
Hallam : 

Quartet, July 2, 9. . 

Popular, July 5, 16, 23, Aug. 13, 28. 

Operatic, July 11, 30, Aug. 22. 

Woman’s Concert, July 18. 

American Composers, July 25. 

Classical, Aug, I, 15. 

Children’s Concert, Aug. 6. 

Oratorio, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,’’ Aug. 7. 

Male Chorus, Aug. 20. 

Request Program, Aug. 27. 

Open-Air Band Concerts. Rogers’ Band. Daily 
except Sunday, July 17-Aug. 28. 

Organ Recitals. Mr, I. V. Flagler. 
during the season. 

Pupils’ Recitals. By students in the Depart- 
ment of Music. Aug. I, I9. 

Sacred Song Services on Sunday evenings, 


under the direction of Mr. 


Frequently 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Chalk Talk. Imagination. 

P. Beard of The Ram’s Horn. 

Chautauqua Lights and Fireworks. 
Prize Spelling Match. July 9. 
Athletic Exhibitions. July 17 and Aug. 15. , 

Prize Pronunciation Match. July 22. 


Aug. 5. Mr. Frank 


July 2. 


Dramatics. School of Expression. July 
24, 26. 

Street Pageant and Initiation Class 
of 1906. July 31. 

Old First Night. Aug. 6. 

Aquatic Day. Yacht Races, Canoe 
Races, Swimming Contests, Diving Exhibi- 
tion, Boat Races, etc. Aug. 12. 

Illuminated Fleet. Aug. 15. 

Ah Foon Co. 


Feast of Lanterns and Promenade 
Concert. Aug. 12. 


Magic. Aug. 23 and 25. 
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CHAUTAUQUA: 





A SUMMER CITY 





The Schedule of Daily Lectures, 


Concerts, Etc. 


Wednesday, July 2 

OPENING DAY 
Chautauqua Convocation: Open- 
ing prayer. Formal announcement of 
opening of the Twenty-Ninth Annual 
Assembly : Address, Prof. John 
Finley. 
Quartet Concert: Miss Sarah King 
Peck, soprano; Miss Grace Lillian 
Carter, contralto ; Mr. Paul Dufault, 
tenor ; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, basso; Mr. 
I. V. Flagler, organist ; Mr. Henry B. 
Vincent, pianist; Mr. Alfred Hallam, 
director. 
Lecture: The Psychology of Fash- 
ion. Prof. George E. Vincent. 
Readings: jocelyn Leigh. 
Katherine J. Evarts. 
Lighting Chautauqua Signal Fires 
Around the Lake. 


Miss 


Thursday, July 3 
Devotional Hour: 
tions of Personal Progress. 
Graham Taylor. 
Organ Recital: 
Lecture: 

Prof, John Finley. 
Lecture: The Psychology of the 
Crowd. Prof. George E. Vincent, 

Illustrated Lecture: Our Father, 
the Sun. Prof. J. H. Montgomery, 


Social Condi- 
Dr, 


Mr. I, V. Flagler. 


A. M. 10:00. 
*« 11:00. 
P.M. 2:30. 
= 5:00. 
“ 8:00, 
saad 9:15. 


Friday, July 4 


Devotional Hour: The Personal 
Responsibility for Social Progress. 
Dr, Graham Taylor. 

Organ Recital: Mr, I. V. Flagler. 


Lecture: 
Prof. John Finley, 
Lecture: Icaria and the Icarians, 


Prof, George E. Vincent. 

Reading : The Spanish Gypsy. 
Miss Katherine J. Evarts. 
Fireworks: Lake Front. 


Saturday, July 5 


OPENING OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


A. M. 10.00, 


‘¢ 1:00. 
P.M, 2:30. 
66 6:00 
“ 8:00, 


Lecture. 

Opening of the Summer Schools: 
Meeting of Faculties, Address, 
Popular Concert: Miss Sarah King 
Peck, soprano ; Miss Grace Lillian 
Carter, contralto; Mr, Paul Dufault, 
tenor ; Dr, Carl E. Dufft, basso; Mr. 
I. V. Flagler, organist ; Mr. Henry B. 
Vincent, pianist ; Chautauqua Choir, 
Mr. Alfred Hallam, director. 

School Supper to Faculty of Sum- 
mer Schools. Hotel Athenzum. 
Reception to Faculty and Stu- 
dents of Summer Schools. Hotel 
Athenzum. 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENT WEEK 


Sunday, July 6 
Bible Study: I. 
Proverbs, Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
Sermon: Dr. Graham Taylor. 
Assembly Convocation. 

C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, July 7 
Devotional Hour: Christ’s Doc- 


trine of Life. I. The Supreme Aim 
of Life. Dr. Lincoln Hulley, 


The Book of 


A. M. 11:00. 
P.M. 2:30. 
” 5:00, 
6s 8:00, 


Conference: The 
ment. I. Settlement 
between Religion and Politics. 
Graham Taylor. 


Lecture: The English Drama. I, 
The Elizabethan Play, Prof, Richard 


Burton. 


Social Settle- 
Mediation 
Dr. 


Lecture: The Newer Ideals of 
Peace. I. Miss Jane Addams. 
Readings: Ulysses. Prof. S. H. 
Clark, 
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Tuesday, July 8 


Devotional Hour: II. The Trans- 


figured Life, Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
Conference: I]. Arts and Crafts, 
and the Settlement. Miss Jane 


Addams, 

Lecture: II. Shakespeare, 
Richard Burton. 

Lecture: Labor-Saving Devices. 
Mr. Melvil Dewey. 

Illustrated Lecture: Younger Am- 
erican Painters and Their More Recent 
Works, Mr. A, T, Van Laer. 


Wednesday, July 9 

Devotional Hour: III, The 
Blessed Life, Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
Conference: IV. Relationship of 
the Settlement to the Neighborhood. 
Mr. Starr Cadwallader. 

Quartet Concert: Miss Sarah King 
Peck, soprano; Miss Grace Lillian 
Carter, contralto; Mr. Paul Dufault, 
tenor; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, basso; Mr. 
I, V. Flagler, organist ; Mr. Sol Mar- 
cosson, violinist ; Mr. Henry B. Vin- 
cent, pianist ; Chautauqua Choir, Mr. 
Alfred Hallam, director. 

Lecture: II, The Newer Ideals of 
Peace. Miss Jane Addams. 

Prize Spelling Match. 


Thursday, July ro 

Devotional Hour: IV. The Per- 
fected Life, Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
Conference: IV, Relationship of 
the Settlement to the Community. 
Mr. Starr Cadwallader, 


Prof. 


ARTS 


Sunday, July 13 
Bible Study: II. The Book of 
Ecclesiastes. Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
Sermon: Dr. B, L. Whitman. 
Assembly Convocation. 
C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Young People’s Open-Air Meet- 
ing. 
Sacred Song Service. 

Monday, July 14 
Devotional Hour: I. 
Dr. B. L, Whitman, 
Lecture: I, The Dragon and the 
Hippogriff, Dr. S. C. Schmucker. 
Lecture: The Moral Development 
of the Child. I. The Growth of 
Personality—Selfishness vs. Altruism. 
Prof. Earl Barnes, 
Arts and Crafts Conference: The 
True and False in Furniture. Mr. 
Charles Rohlfs. 
Lecture Recital: Kipling and 
Tommy Atkins, Dr, Lincoln Hulley. 
Dramatic Reading: Zhe Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Mr, Charles F. 
Underhill, 


Tuesday, July 15 
Devotional Hour: II. 
Dr. B. L. Whitman. 
Lecture: 
of the Air. 


II. The Little Brothers 
Dr. S. C. Schmucker. 


P. M. 


P, M. 
ae 


“ 


A. M, 


iii 


P. M, 


& 


FP. Mi. 


A. M. 


“é 


P. Mi. 


sé 
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2:30. 


5:00, 


8:00 Illustrated Lecture: 


+ 10:00. 


11:00. 


2:30. 
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11:00. 


2:30. 


8:00, 


AND CRAFTS 


2:30. 


10:00, 


12:00, 


2:30. 


5:00, 
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The Restoration 
Prof. 


Lecture: III. 
and the Eighteenth Century. 
Richard Burton, 
Lecture: III. 
Russian Peasant. 


Count Tolstoy, the 
Miss Jane Addams. 
The Chautau- 
Mr. F, A, Cattern. 


Friday, July 11 
Devotional Hour: V. The Re- 
fusal of Life. Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
Conference: V. Management and 
Personnel of Settlements. Miss Emily 
S. Holmes. 


qua Movement. 


IV. The Modern Dra- 


Lecture: 
ma: Its Vices. Prof. Richard Burton, 
Lecture: IV. Count Tolstoy’s 


Theory of Life. Miss Jane Addams, 
Operatic Concert: Miss Sarah King 
Peck, soprano; Miss Grace Lillian 
Carter, contralto; Mr. Paul Dufault, 
tenor; Dr. Carl E, Dufft, basso; 
Mr. William H, Sherwood, pianist ; 
Mr, I, V. Flagler, organist; Mr. 
Henry B. Vincent, accompanist ; 
Chautauqua Choir, Mr. Alfred Hal- 
lam, director, 


Saturday, July 12 
Lecture: Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 
Lecture: V. The Modern Drama: 
Its Virtues. Prof. Richard Burton. 
Address : (Prominent speaker, to be 
announced later. ) 
Illustrated Lecture: 
of William McKinley. 
Roberson, 


A Biography 
Frank R, 


WEEK 


Lecture: II. The Growth of In- 
tellectual Accuracy—Truth vs. Lies. 
Prof. Earl Barnes. 

Arts and Crafts Conference. 
Lecture Recital: II. Sketchesin 
Charcoal. Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 
Illustrated Lecture: The Evolution 
of the Vehicle. Mr. Charles A. 
Carlisle. 


Wednesday, July 16 


Devotional Hour: 
Dr. B. L. Whitman. 
Lecture: III. Modern Mound 
Builders. Dr. S. C. Schmucker, 

Popular Concert: Miss Sarah King 
Peck, soprano; Miss Grace Lillian 
Carter, contralto; Mr. Paul Dufault, 
tenor; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, basso; Mr. 
William H. Sherwood, pianist ; Mr 
Sol Marcosson, violinist; Mr, I. V. 
Flagler, organist; Mr. Henry B. 
Vincent, accompanist; Chautauqua 
Choir, Mr. Alfred Hallam, director. 


Lecture: III. The Growth of 
Humane Feeling—Sympathy versus 
Cruelty. Prof. Earl Barnes. 
Lecture: III. Browning and the 
Higher Life. Dr, Lincoln Hulley, 
Dramatic Reading: II. Dr. 
Marigold. Mr, Charles F, Underhill, 


III. 
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Thursday, July 17 P, M. 2:30, 
Devotional Hour: IV. et 

Dr. B, L. Whitman. " om 
Lecture: IV. Insect Changes. 5:00, 


Dr. S, C. Schmucker, ad 
Lecture: IV. The Growth of a 
Sense of Law—Regularity vs. Law- 
lessness. Prof. Earl Barnes, 

Arts and Crafts Conference. 
Lecture: Thoreau as the American 
Apostle of Nature Study. Mrs. Anna 
B. Comstock, 

Open-Air Band Concert. 
Athletic Exhibition: Under the 
direction of the Chautauqua School of 


8:00, 


Physical Education. A, M, 10:00. 
- 11:00, 
Friday, July 18 
WOMAN’S DAY P.M. 2:30. 
Devotional Hour: V. 
Dr. B. L. Whitman. “ 7:00, 
Lecture: V. A Lowly Teacher. “ 8:00. 


Dr, S. C, Schmucker. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


Sunday, July 20 
Bible Study: III. Solomon’s 
Song. Dr. Lincoln Hulley, 
Sermon: Dr. C. N. Sims. 
Assembly Convocation. 
Young People’s Rally. 
Cc. L. S. C. Vesper Service. ss 
Young People’s Open-Air Meet- 
ing. 
Sacred Song Service. 


A, M. 9:00. 


10:00. 
11:00, 


P.M. 2:30. 
Monday, July 21 

Young People’s Conference. Bible 

Reading. 

Devotional Hour: Depending Upon 

God. I. Mr. John Willis Baer. 

Lecture: (Representative of Young 

Women’s Organization. ) 

Lecture: Plain Talks on American 

History: I. A Philadelphia Printer “ 

at the Court of the King. Prof. 

Edwin Erle Sparks, “ 

Lecture: The Far East. I, Japan 

and Russia. Dr. T. Iyenaga. “ 

Open-Air Band Concert. 

Illustrated Lecture: The Mighty 

Ocean, Mr. Frank T. Bullen, 

Young People’s Reception. 


5:00, 
7:00, 


8:00. 


A. M. 9:00, 
Tuesday, July 22 ** 40.00. 


Young People’s Conference : * ‘E5000 
Getting Ready for Church. Dr. J. F. ae 
Berry. 

Devotional Hour: Depending Upon 
God, II. Mr. John Willis Baer. 
Lecture: Lend a Hand, Dr. ie 
Joseph F. Berry. 

Lecture: II. Samuel Adams, the aa 
Massachusetts Agitator. Prof. Edwin a 
Erle Sparks, 

Lecture: II. China and the Pow- 
ers. Dr, T. Iyenaga, 

Open-Air Band Concert. 

Prize Pronunciation’ Match. 
Young People’s Lake Excursion. 






Address: Under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Federation. 
Arts and Crafts Conference. 


Lecture: Goethe, a Complete In- 
dividual. Prof, Otto Heller. 
Women’s Concert: Orchestra ; 


Mrs. Ada M, Sheffield, soprano ; Mrs, 
Winnifred Eggleston, contralto; Mr. 
M. W, wman, tenor; Mr, Oley 
Speaks, basso; Miss Georgia Kober, 
pianist ; Mr. Sol Marcosson, violinist ; 
Mr. I,V. Flagler, organist; Mr. Henry 
B, Vincent, accompanist ; Chautauqua 
Choir, Mr, Alfred Hallam, director. 


Saturday, July 19 

Lecture: Miss M. E, Hazeltine, 
Lecture: V. Training of the Moral 
Nature—Rewards vs. Punishments. 
Prof, Earl Barnes. 

Address: The Elevation of the Ne- 
gro. Principal Booker T. Washington. 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Illustrated Lecture: Whales and 
Whale Fishing, Mr, Frank T. Bullen, 


WEEK 


Wednesday, July 23 
Young People’s 
Mr. J. W. Baer. 
Devotional Hour: 
Meeting and Its Leader. 
F, Berry. 
Lecture: Christian Endeavor: What 
It Is and How It Works, Mr, John 
Willis Baer. 
Popular Concert: Orchestra; Mrs. 
Ada M. Sheffield, soprano; Mrs. 
Winnifred Eggleston, contralto ; 
Mr. M. W. Bowman, tenor; Mr. 
Oley Speaks, basso; Mr. Wm. H. 
Sherwood, pianist; Mr, Sol Mar- 
cosson, violinist; Mr. I, V. Flagler, 
organist; Mr. Henry B. Vincent, 
accompanist ; Chautauqua Choir, Mr. 
Alfred Hallam, director. 
Lecture: The Apple and Its Re- 
lation to Society, Miss Anna Barrows. 
Young People’s Open-Air Prayer 
Meeting. 
Illustrated Lecture: III. Japan, 
Old and New. Dr. T. Iyenaga, 
Thursday, July 24 
Young People’s 
Mr. R. E. Speer. 
Devotional Hour: Depending Upon 
God. III. Mr. John Willis Baer. 
Lecture: Young People and Mis- 
sions. Mr. Robert E. Speer. 
Lecture: IV. An Unknown 
American Patriot. Prof. Edwin 
Erle Sparks. 
Lecture: IV. The Problem of 
China. Dr. T. Iyenaga. 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Dramatics: Chautauqua School of 
Expression. 

Friday, July 25 

FIELD DAY 
Young People’s 
Rev. W. H. Geistweit. 


Conference : 


The Devotional 
Dr. Joseph 


Conference : 


Conference : 
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Devotional Hour: Young People 
in Prophecy, Dr, J. M. Thoburn, Jr. 
Lecture: V. Culture and Service. 
Rev. W. H. Geistweit. 


Lecture: V. The Story of the 


Constitution. Prof. Edwin Erle 
Sparks. 

Track and Field Games: At the 
Athletic Field. 

Lecture: V, Travels in Asia. Dr. 
T. Iyenaga. 

Concert, American Composers : 
Orchestra; Male Glee Club; Mrs, 
Ada M. Sheffield, soprano; Mrs. 
Winnifred Eggleston, contralto; Mr. 
M. W. Bowman, tenor; Mr. Oley 
Speaks, basso; Mr, Wm. H. 
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Sherwood, pianist; Mr. Sol Marcos- 
son, violinist; Mr. I. V. Flagler, 
organist; Mr. Henry B. Vincent, ac- 
companist ; Chautauqua Choir, Mr. 
Alfred Hallam, director. 

Cc. L. S. C. Reception: Hotel 
Athenzum. 


Saturday, July 26 

Lecture: Mrs. Alice P, Norton. 
Lecture: VI. The First President of 
the United States, Prof. Edwin 
Erle Sparks. 

Address: Dr. Walter B. Hill, 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Dramatics: Chautauqua School of 
Expression. 


MUNICIPAL PROGRESS WEEK 


Sunday, July 27 
Bible Study: 
Dean F. H. Wallace. 
Sermon: Rev. George Jackson. 
Assembly Convcoation. 
Cc. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Young People’s Open-Air Meet- 
ing. 
Sacred Song Service. 

Monday, July 28 
Devotional Hour: The Fourfold 
Portrait of Christ. I. Matthew’s 
Christ. Rev. George Jackson. 
Municipal Conference: Address. 
Lecture: Moral Leaders from 
Socrates to Bruno. I, The Func- 
tion of the Moral Leader. Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs. 
Cc. L. S. C. Round Table. Open- 
ing Address. 
Lecture: History of France. I, 
Louis XIV. Prof. Alceé Fortier, 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Illustrated Lecture: The Personal 
Washington, Mr. W. W. Ellsworth. 


Tuesday, July 29 

Devotional Hour: II. Mark’s 
Christ. Rev. George Jackson. 
Municipal ‘Conference: Address. 
Lecture: II, Socrates. Mr. Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. 
Lecture: II, Louis XV. Prof. 
Alceé Fortier, 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Reading: Miscellaneous Program, 
Prof. S. H. Clark. 
Wednesday, July 30 
Devotional Hour: III. Luke’s 
Christ. Rev. George Jackson. 
Municipal Conference. Address. 
Operatic Concert. Orchestra; Mrs, 
Ada M. Sheffield, soprano; Mrs. 
Winnifred Eggleston, contralto; Mr, 
M. W. Bowman, tenor; Mr. Oley 
Speaks, basso; Mr. William H. Sher- 
wood, pianist; Mr. Sol Marcosson, 
violinist ; Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist ; 
Mr. H. B. Vincent, accompanist ; 
Chautauqua Choir, Mr. Alfred 
Hallam, director. 
Lecture: III. Marcus Aurelius. 
Mr. Edward Howard Griggs. 


Lecture: III. The Revolution. 
Prof. Alceé Fortier. 

Illustrated Lecture: Arnold and 
Andre. Mr. W. W. Ellsworth. 


Thursday, July 31 


Cc. L. S. C. RALLYING DAY 


Meeting of C. L. S. C. Delegates. 
Devotional Hour: IV. John’s 
Christ, Rev. George Jackson, 
Rallying Day Exercises. 
Lecture: IV. St. Francis of Assisi. 
Mr, Edward Howard Griggs, 
Reception toC. L. S. C. Dele- 
gates. St. Paul’s Grove. 

Lecture: IV. Napoleon. Prof. 
Alceé Fortier. 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Street Pageant and Initiation. 
C. L: S. C, Class 1906. 

Friday, August 1 
Devotional Hour: V. The Early 
Christians. Rev. George Jackson, 
Public Recital: Pupils of the 
Chautauqua Department of Music. 
Lecture: V. Savonarola. Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs. 
Lecture: V. Contemporary France. 
Prof. Alceé Fortier. 
Classical Concert. Orchestra; Mrs, 
Ada M. Sheffield, soprano; Mrs. 
Winnifred Eggleston, contralto; Mr. 
M. W. Bowman, tenor; Mr. Oley 
Speaks, basso; Mr. Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, pianist; Mr. Sol Marcosson, 
violinist ; Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist ; 
Mr. Henry B. Vincent, accompanist ; 
Chautauqua Choir, Mr, Alfred 
Hallam, director. 


Saturday, August 2 


MISSIONARY INSTITUTE 


Missionary Conference. 
Opening of Golf Tournament. 
Lecture : : 
Lecture: IV. Giordano Bruno, 
Mr. Edward Howard Griggs. 
Address: The Philippine Problem, 
Pres, J. G. Schurman. 

Missionary Conference. 
Open-Air Band Ccncert. 
Illustrated Lecture: Martinique 
and the West Indies. Mr. Frank R. 
Roberson. 
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LABOR MOVEMENT WEEK 


Sunday, August 3 

MISSION SUNDAY 

Missionary Conference : 

Dr, W, F. Oldham. 

Sermon : 

Right Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, 
Assembly Convocation. 

Cc. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Young People’s Open-Air Meet- 


ing. 
Sacred Song Service. 

Monday, August 4 

Missionary Conference. 
Devotional Hour: The Missionary 
Idea. I. Missions and the Holy 
Spirit. Dr. W. F. Oldham. 
Address : The Labor Movement. I. 
(Prominent speaker, to be announced.) 
Lecture: I, Shakespeare’s Luna- 
tics. Dr. James M. Buckley. 

Cc. L. S. C. Round Table. 
Missionary Conference. 


Labor Conference: I. Hon, 
Carroll D. Wright. 

Open-Air Band Concert. 
Illustrated Lecture: Historical 


Sources of American Architecture. 
Mr. A. T. Van Laer. 
Tuesday, August 5 


Devotional Hour: II. Missions 


and Prayer. Dr. W. F. Oldham. 
Address: II. The University and 
Industrial Education. Pres. William 
R. Harper. 


The Shame and the 
Dr. James M. 


Lecture: II. 
Glory of Revivals. 
Buckley. 

Lecture: I. Labor and the Law. 
Hon, Carroll D. Wright. 

Open-Air Band Concert. 


Chalk Talk: Imagination. Mr. 
Frank Beard. 

Wednesday, August 6 
Devotional Hour: III. Missions 


and Giving. Dr. W, F. Oldham. 
Address: III. The Growth and 
Development of Labor Organizations. 
Hon. Frank P. Sargent. 

Children’s Concert. Orchestra; 
Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, soprano; Mrs, 
Winnifred Eggleston, contralto; Mr, 
M. W. Bowman, tenor; Mr. Oley 
Speaks, basso; Mr. I. V. Flagler, 
organist; Mr. Henry B. Vincent, 
pianist ; Children’s Chorus, Mr. Al- 
fred Hallam, director. 

Cc. L. S. C. Round Table. 
and Saxon. Prof. R. A, Ogg. 


MODERN 


Sunday, August 10 
Bible Study: 

Dean F. H. Wallace. 
Sermon: 

Bishop John H. Vincent. 


Slav 


P. 


A. M, 


“é 


“ 


5:00. 


8:00. 


9:30. 


II. 


Labor and the Law. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 

OLD FIRST NIGHT: Anni- 
versary of the opening of the original 


Lecture: 


Assembly. Short addresses, Chau- 
tauqua pictures, Chautauqua songs, etc. 
Illumination and Fireworks. 


Thursday, August 7 


DENOMINATIONAL DAY 


+ 10.00, 


11.00. 


2:30. 


4:00. 
4:00, 


7:00. 
8:00. 


+ 10:00. 


11:00. 


2:30. 


4:00. 


5:00. 


8:00. 


10:00. 
11:00. 


2:30. 


7:00. 
8:00, 





Devotional Hour: IV. Why 
Preach to the Heathen? Dr. W. F. 
Oldham. 

Address: IV. The Solution of the 


Labor Problem through the Application 
of Joint Conferences between Em- 


ployer and Employee. Mr. John 
Mitchell. 
Lecture: Criticism versus Villifica- 


tion. Dr. James M. Buckley. 
Cc. L. S. C. Round Table. 
John H. Vincent. 
Denominational Congresses. 
nominational Houses. 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Oratorio: The Prodigal Son. 
Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, soprano; Mrs, 
Winnifred Eggleston, contralto; Mr. 
Edward Strong, tenor; Dr. Carl 
Dufft, basso; Mr. I. V. Flagler, 
organist; Mr. Henry B. Vincent, 
accompanist ; Orchestra ; Chautauqua 
Choir, Mr. Alfred Hallam, director. 


Friday, August 8 


Bishop 
De- 


Devotional Hour: V. How 
Christian Missions Win. Dr. W. F. 
Oldham. 

Symposium: The Labor Move- 
ment. Conducted by the Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright. 


Question Box: Dr. James M. 
Buckley. 

Decennial of C. L. S. C. Class 
1892. 


Lecture: Is There Any Solution of 
the Labor Question? Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright. 

Dramatic Reading: A Gilded Fool. 
Mr. Edward P. Elliott. 


Saturday, August 9 


Lecture. 

Lecture: The Pedagogy of Dickens. 
Prof. A. B. B. Van Ormer. 
Address: (Prominent speaker, to be 
announced later. ) 

Open-Air Band Concert. 
Dramatic Reading : David Harum, 
Mr. Edward P. Elliott. 


INDUSTRIAL WEEK 


¥. MM. 


Assembly Convocation. 
Cc. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Young People’s Open-Air Meet- 
ing. 

Sacred Song Service. 
Vigil of the Class of 1902. 
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A TWILIGHT BAND CONCERT 


Monday, August 11 


Devotionai Hour: I. Christian 
Manhood. Dean F. H. Wallace. 


Industrial Conference: I. Ad- 
dress. The Evolution of the Railway 
System, Mr. Geo. H. Daniels. 


Lecture: (Prominent lecturer. ) 

Cc. L.S. C. Round Table. Literary 
Leaders of Modern England, Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs. 

Lecture: Utopias. I. Plato and His 
Republic. Prof. George E. Vincent. 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Illustrated Lecture: The Harp of 
the Senses. Mr. John DeMotte. 


Tuesday, August 12 

AQUATIC DAY 
Devotional Hour: II. Christian 
Unworldliness. Dean F, H, Wallace. 
Industrial Conference: II. Address: 
The American Industrial Invasion of 
Europe. Hon. Frank A, Vanderlip. 
Regatta: Yacht and Canoe Races ; 
Swimming and Diving Contests. 
Lecture : II. Sir Thomas More and 
Utopia. Prof. George E. Vincent. 
Feast of Lanterns: Promenade 
Concert. 
Illustrated Lecture : 
A Great Social Movement. 
Frank A, Cattern. 


Chautauqua : 
Mr. 


Wednesday, August 13 


RECOGNITION DAY 
Cc. L. S. C. Assemblage. 
Recognition Day Exercises: Ad- 
dress ; President John Henry Barrows. 
Conferring of C. L. S. C. Diplo- 
mas to Class of 1go2. 


Popular Concert: Miss Elizabeth 
Blamere, soprano; Miss Mabelle 
Crawford, contralto; Mr. Edward 


Strong, tenor; Dr, Carl E. Dufft, 
basso; Mr, William H. Sherwood, 
pianist; Mr. Sol Marcosson, violinist; 
Mr. I. V, Flagler, organist; Mr. H. 
B, Vincent, accompanist ; Orchestra ; 
Chautauqua Choir, Mr. Alfred Hal- 
lam, director. 

Lecture: III. The New Atlantis 
and the City of the Sun. Prof. George 
E. Vincent, 

Illustrated Lecture: A Plea for 
Posterity. Mr, John DeMotte, 
Reception to C. L. S. C. Class of 
1902, by the Society of the Hall in 
the Grove, 


A. M. 


A. M. 


sé 


res 


‘é 


P.M 


“é 
“ee 


10:00, 


I1I;00, 


2:30. 


4:00. 


10:00. 
11:00. 


2:00. 


9:30. 


Thursday, August 14 
Devotional Hour: III. Sanctifica- 


tion by Contemplation, Dean F, H, 
Wallace. 
Industrial Conference: IV. Ad- 


The Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
Hon, David R. Francis. 
Miss Clara 


dress : 
position. 
Lecture: Stage Life. 
Morris, 

Cc. L. S. C. Round Table. The 
Chautauqua Home Study Movement. 
Mr. Frank Chapin Bray. 

Lecture:. IV. Robert Owen and 
the New Moral World. Prof. George 
E. Vincent. 

Open-Air Band Concert. 
Lecture (in costume): Village Life 
in Palestine. Mrs. Lydia M. Mount- 
ford. 

Friday, August 15 

SCHOOLS CLOSED 

Devotional Hour: IV, At the 
Cross, Dean F. H, Wallace. 
Industrial Conference: IV. Ad- 
dress : ‘'. be announced later. ) 
Annual Exhibition given by the 
Chautauqua School of Physical Educa- 
tion, 

Cc. L. S. C. Round Table. Ten 
Englishmen of the XIXth Century, 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut. 

Lecture: V. Fourier’s Phalanstére 
and Brook Farm. Prof, George E, 
Vincent, 

Classical Concert: Miss Elizabeth 
Blamere, soprano; Miss Mabelle 
Crawford, contralto; Mr. Edward 
Strong, tenor; Dr, Carl E, Dufit, 
basso; Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 
pianist; Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist ; 
Miss Georgia Kober, pianist ; Mr. Sol 
Marcosson, violinist; Mr. Henry B. 
Vincent, accompanist; Orchestra ; 
,Chautauqua Choir, Mr. Alfred Hal- 
lam, director. 

Illuminated Fleet. 


Saturday, August 16 


NATIONAL ARMY DAY 
A. M. 11:00. Lecture: Mrs. Wellington White. 


11:00. 
2:30. 


7:00. 
8:00. 


Patriotic Concert. 

Address: The Evolution of a Lea- 
der. Gen. John C. Black. 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Lecture (in costume): City Life in 
Jerusalem, Mrs. Lydia M. Mountford. 








CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY PROGRAM. 
PUBLIC BEAUTY WEEK 


Sunday, August 17 


Bible Study. 
Sermon. 
Dr. C. F, Aked. 
Assembly Convocation. 
Cc. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Young People’s Open-Air Meet- 
ing. 
Sacred Song Service. 
Monday, August 18 
Devotional Hour: I. 
Bishop John H. Vincent. 
Lecture: English Literary Life in 
the Eighteenth Century. i. Daniel 
Defoe. Mr, Leon H. Vincent. 
Lecture: America and England. 
Dr. C, F. Aked. 
Lecture: Women and Civic Better- 
ment, Mrs. Conde Hamlin. 
Conference: How the Children 
May Help. Mr. John W, Spencer. 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Reading: Eugene Field. Mr. P. 
M. Pearson. 
Tuesday, August 19 
A. M, 10:00. Devotional Hour: II. 
Bishop John H, Vincent. 
** 11:00, Lecture: II. Dr. Johnson and the 
Literary Club. Mr. Leon H, Vincent. 
P. M. 2:30. Public Recital: Pupils of the Chau- 
tauqua Music School, 
4:00. Lecture: Education and Democracy. 
Prof. Charles Zueblin. 
5:00. Conference: School Extension and 
Civic Progress. Dr. Ida C. Bender. 
7:00. Open-Air Band Concert. 
8:00. Illustrated Lecture: Ziirich. Bishop 
John H. Vincent. 
Wednesday, August 20 
A. M. 10:00. Devotional Hour: III, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, 
“« 11:00. Lecture: III. Fielding and Richard- 
son. Leon H. Vincent. 
P. M. 2:30. Concert: Glee Club; Miss Elizabeth 
Blamere, soprano; Miss Mabelle 
Crawford, contralto; Mr. Edward 
Strong, tenor; Dr, Carl E. Dufft, 
basso; Mr. William H. Sherwood, 
pianist ; Mr. Sol Marcosson, violinist ; 
Mr. Henry B. Vincent, accompanist ; 
Mr, I, V. Flagler, organist ; Orches- 
tra; Male Chorus, Mr, Alfred Hal- 
lam, director, 


P. M, 4:00. 


= 5:00, 


ee 8:00, 


A, M, 10:00. 


‘¢ =: T1300, 


P. M, 2:30, 


4:00. 


5:00, 


Lecture: Community Life. Mr. 
E. J. Wheeler. 

Conference: Rural Improvement. 
Miss Louise Klein Miller, 
Readings: James Russell Lowell. 
Mr, P. M. Pearson, 


Thursday, August 21 


Devotional Hour: IV. 

Bishop John H, Vincent. 

Lecture: IV. Goldsmith and Sterne. 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 

Lecture: The Self-Sufficiency of 
the Republic. Mr, Dewitt Miller, 
Lecture: Playgrounds, Miss Beulah 
Kennard. 

Conference: Chautauqua Circles as 
Improvement Centers, Mr, Frank 
Chapin Bray. 

Open-Air Band Concert. 
Illustrated Lecture: Washington, 
Oldand New. Prof, Charles Zueblin, 


Friday, August 22 

Devotional Hour; V. 

Bishop John H. Vincent. 

Lecture: V. Lord Chesterfield and 
Horace Walpole. Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent. 

Lecture: The Love of Money. 
Mr. Dewitt Miller. 

Lecture: The City Beautiful and 
Good Government, Mr, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, 

Conference: The Model City, Mr. 
Albert Kelsey. 

Operatic Concert: Miss Elizabeth 
Blamere, soprano; Miss Mabelle 
Crawford, contralto; Mr. Edward 
Strong, tenor; Dr, Carl E. Dufft, 
basso; Mr. William H. Sherwood, 
pianist ; Mr. Sol Marcosson, violinist ; 
Mr, Henry B. Vincent, accompanist ; 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist ; Or- 
chestra ; Chautauqua Choir, Mr, Al- 
fred Hallam, director. 


Saturday, August 23 


GRANGE DAY 


Popular Concert. 

Address: The State and the Farmer. 
Hon. S. F, Nixon, 

Open-Air Band Concert. 
Entertainment: Magic. The Ah 
Foon Company. é 





Sunday, August 24 

Bible Study : 

Sermon: The Rev. Charles W. 
Gordon. 

Assembly Convocation. 

Cc. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
Young People’s Open-Air Meet- 


ing. 
Sacred Song Service. 


Monday, August 25 

Devotional Hour: I, 

Rev, Charles W. Gordon, 

Lecture: A Journey Through the 
Jewish World. I. From the Talmud 
to the Poets of the Ghetto. Dr, Ed- 
ward A. Steiner, 

Readings from his own Works, 
Rev. Charles W. Gordon. 
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Lecture: Emotional Values in the 
Fine Arts, Rev. E. E, Ayres. 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Entertainment: Magic. The Ah 
Foon Company, 


Tuesday, August 26 

Devotional Hour: II. 

Rev. Charles W. Gordon. 

Lecture: II. From Morocco to 
Chicago, Dr, Edward A, Steiner. 
Lecture: Trials of Orators. Mr. 
S. M. Cooper, 

Lecture: Emotional Elements in 
Conduct, Rev. E. E, Ayres. 
Open-Air Band Concert. 
Illustrated Lecture: Light and 
Color. Prof. J. H, Montgomery. 


Wednesday, August 27 


A. M, 10:00. Devotional Hour: Several Kinds 


‘ 


P.-E, 


IT:00. 


2:30. 


of Doubt. Rev, E. E. Ayres. 
Lecture: III. From Russia to 
Palestine, Dr, Edward A. Steiner. 
Concert : (Request Program.) 
Miss Elizabeth Blamere, soprano ; 
Miss Mabelle Crawford, contralto ; 
Mr, Edward Strong, tenor; Dr, Carl 


E. Dufft, basso ; Mr. Sol Marcosson, 
violinist ; Mr. Henry B. Vincent, 
pianist; Mr. I. V. Flagler, organist ; 
Orchestra ; Chautauqua Choir, Mr, 
Alfred Hallam, director. 

Lecture. 

Dramatic Reading: If I Were 
King. Mme, Bertha Kunz-Baker, 


Thursday, August 28 


SEASON CLOSES 


Devotional Hour: Several Kinds 
of Belief. Rev. E. E. Ayres, 
Lecture: IV. From Moses to 
Christ, Dr. Edward A, Steiner. 
Dramatic Reading: The Violin 
Maker of Cremona, Mme, Bertha 
Kunz-Baker, 

Lecture. 

Final Popular Concert: Miss 
Elizabeth Blamere, soprano; Miss 
Mabelle Crawford, contralto; Mr. 
Edward Strong, tenor; Dr, Carl E, 
Dufft, basso; Mr. Henry B. Vincent, 
pianist; Mr, I. V. Flagler, organist ; 
Orchestra ; Chautauqua Choir, Mr. 
Alfred Hallam, director, 


The West Indian Volcanic Eruptions 


Just as this program number is going to press, the management has arranged with Mr. 


Frank R. Roberson for an illustrated lecture, which will vividly portray the results of the , 
recent volcanic eruptions of Mt. Pelee and Mt. Souffriere in the West Indies. The lecturer 

is now traveling in the vicinity of these active volcanoes and the pictures taken by him will 

be thrown on the screen at Chautauqua on the evening of August 2d, 




















OFF FOR THE GIRLS’ CLUB CAMP 


Chautauqua Clubs 


The Woman’s Club. Mrs. B. T. Vincent, 
Greeley, Colorado, president. July 18-Aug. 23. 
A daily session for the presentation of papers and dis- 
cussions on (1) The Home, (2) Education, (3) Social 
Ethics, (4) Philanthropy. The specific topics for 
1902 are as follows: 

t. A Reunion—Welcome to new Chautauquans. 2. Clubs as 
Related to Home and Church Life. 3. Farmers’ Wives Read- 
ing Union. 4. The Environment of Children from Birth to 
the Age of Sixteen. 5. Reading in the Home. 6. Dwarfed 
Individuality. 7. Standards of Appreciation. 8. Simplicity in 
Household Decoration. Social Conditions of Domestic 
Service. 10, The Work and Problems of the Consumers’ 
League. 11, The Work of Women’s Clubs in Placing Pictures. 
12, Bad Manners Among Cultivated People. 13. Bible Study 
in Clubs. 14. Sunshine Society. 15. Women’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. 16. Christian vs. Social Set- 
tlements, 17. Parliamentary Drill. 18. Tendency of American 
Art. 19. The Madonnain Art. 20. Music in its Relation to 
Literature and Art. 21. Present and Past Methods Employed 
to Develop a Love of Music in the Schools. 22. The 
Most Helpful Pictures in Your Home, and Whyr 23. Kinder- 
gertens, Manual Training, Cooking and Sewing in Public 

hools. 24. Civic Improvement. 25. Social Life in Public 
Schools. 26. The Industrial Problem as it Affects Women and 
Children. 27. Books of Real Value Read During the Past 
Year—a Symposium. 28. Reports from Federations. 

Missionary Topics. 

t. Prayer for the Holy Spirit in Mission Work. 2. Educa- 
tional Work—Teaching All Nations. 3 Illustrated Views of 
Mission Lands and Workers. 4. The Gospel—Good Tidings 
for All People. 5. How can Missionary Work Promote Spiritu- 
ality? 6 ‘hat have Missionary Women to Say? 7 What 
have Missionary Men to Say? Thanksgiving for the Triumphs 
of the Gospel. 


Temperance Topics. 
Fry. July 14-17. 
1. The Gospel of Pictures. 2. Our Soldier Boys in Camp 


and Home. 3. Temperance Truths Set to Music. 4. Twen- 
tieth Century Feudalism. 


Led by Mrs, L. M, D. 


The Outlook. Young Women’s Club. July 5- 
Aug. 28. This organization will hold its tenth 
annual series of sessions under the leadership of Miss 
Mary Merington, 181 Lenox Ave., New York. The 
plan will include the consideration of a wide range of 
topics interesting and important to young women. A 
young women’s glee club will be organized from the 
members of The Outlook. The club will also be a 
factor in the social life of Chautauqua, giving afternoon 
teas, evening receptions and conducting other func- 
tions. All young women who have passed the age of 
fifteen will be welcomed as members. 


‘Girls’ Club. July 7-Aug. 16. Organization for 
girls between the ages of six and sixteen years. 
Under the direction of Miss Abigail Freeman, 530 
E, 47th St., Chicago, Providing, in addition to the 
general club work, regular class instruction in manual 
training, sketching, clay modeling, basket weaving, 
nature study, etc. A handsome new club building, 
costing more than $5000, is being erected and will 
be open for the first time at the organization of the 
club. The building is commodious, contains a large 
hall, special rooms for different departments, spacious 
verandas, lockers and bathrooms, The club provides 
a systematic guiding for the vacation activities of the 
growing girl. The organization will take place Sat- 
urday, July 5. The general club work will include 
kitchen gardening, games, songs, cooking and practi- 
cal work, gymnasium, sewing and bathing—including 
the care of the children in the water. @ Special classes 
in Arts and Crafts will be provided; fee $10.00, or 
$5.00 for club members. The regular fee for general 
club membership is $1.00 per week or $5.00 for the 
season, in advance, Send for Special Club Circular, 





CHAUTAUQUA CLUBS. 


A CLASS IN MANUAL TRAINING 


Boys’ Club. July 17-Aug. 16. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. James A. Babbitt, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa., to whom all special inquiries should 
be directed. 

Its purpose is to provide for the Chautauqua boy of 
from eight to sixteen a Junior Chautauqua Assembly, 
using every advantage of platform, grounds and lake, 
for moral, mental and physical growth, and to make 
the long summer vacation a period of upbuilding. 


A handsome Boys’ Club building, erected in 1899, 
with its well-furnished gymnasium, reading room, 
manual-training equipment and natural-science depart- 
ment, offers grand opportunity for the mental, moral 
and physical welfare of the Chautauqua boy. This 
building is open at all hours during the day, and 
includes locker room and bathing quarters in its equip- 
ment. The customary camp will be established at 
Whiteside under the direction of Camp-Master Jones, 
and abundant opportunity will be given for genuine 
camp life, rowing, swimming and fishing. 


ly for six 
weeks. Established in the new headquarters, every effort will 
be made to make 1902 a banner year in the history of the club, 
and especial importance will be placed upon manual training, 
natural-science museum collection and body-building gymnastic 
drill. Courses have been arranged for special work in manual 
training, nature study, basket weaving and clay modeling. Fee 
for the course $10.00, or $5.00 to club members. All Chautau- 
qua boys between the ages of eight and sixteen are eligible to 
membership and from a special advanced section (boys from 
fourteen to eighteen) a second Chautauqua base ball team will 
be formed and games arranged with neighboring teams. Ath- 
letic suppliesy camp articles, club costumes, etc., can be pur- 
chased at Chautauqua. Send for Special Club Circular. 


Regular club work occupies two or three hours | 


Elementary Vacation School. Chautauqua is 
an ideal place for so organizing the play of children 
as to make it contribute to their intellectual growth. 
The Vacation School undertakes to do this for the 
children of six, seven and eight years of age, thus 
filling in the gap between the kindergarten age and 
the time when children can mingle to advantage with 


the older groups of the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 


Work for six and seven-year-old children will be a study of 
farm life and occupations.‘ They will lay out a farm, with fields, 
orchards and pasture lands; build houses, make fences, etc., 
and plant fields. Animals for stocking the farm will be used 
as a motive for instruction in clay modeling. Reading, writing, 
number, art and nature study will grow out of farm work. 

Eight-year-old children will study primitive life. They will 
work out anew the race inventions and discoveries of food, 
shelter, clothing, weapons and tools, domestication of animals, 
early methods of agriculture, simple forms of government, etc. 


A GIRLS’ CLUB BASKET-WEAVING CLASS 


Art work, nature study, reading and number connected with 
their work. All work out-of-doors when weather permits. 

School is under the charge of Miss Laura L. Runyon, of the 
University of Chicago, Instructor in Dr. John Dewey’s School, 
and Miss Florence Kelley, Columbus School for Girls, Colum- 
bus, O. Tuition: $5.00 for the season of six weeks ; $3.00 for 
three weeks. 


Kindergarten: (July 7-Aug. 16), The Kinder- 
garten will be open every school morning from nine 
until twelve o’clock. The children will be in charge 
of trained kindergartners, under the direction of Miss 
Frances E, Newton of the Chicago Kindergarten 
Institute, The program of the Kindergarten will be 
the development of the children’s interests in typical 
experiences of country life, such as village activities, 
life in and upon lake and stream, woods and farm. 

Children may be entered in the order of application 
and under the following conditions : 

1. No child will be admitted who expects to be present less 
than two weeks, 

2. Children from three to seven years of age will be admitted. 

; Any child absent for two consecutive days without excuse 
will be dropped, and the place filled from the list of waiting 
applicants. 

4. A fee of $1.00 per week (or $5.00 for.the season) will be 
charged for each child, 

5. The number of places is necessarily limited and the 
department cannot undertake to receive children in excess of 
such limit. Early application should therefore be made to the 
registrar, Miss Margaret Lee, 120 Mills St., Springfield Mass. 
Kindergarten Office, in Kellogg Hail, open, Saturday, July 5, 
at 10a. m. 


Chautauqua National Council of Superinten- 
dents and Principals. Officers for 1902: Presi- 
dent, Thomas Bailey Lovell, Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; 
Vice- Presidents, C. B. Boyer, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Ada Van Stone Harris, Rochester, N. Y.,, D. D. 
Mayne, Janesville, Wis. ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
P. E. Marshall, Brocton, N. Y.; Zxecutive Commit- 
zee, H. H. Howe, Brooklyn, N. Y., E. E. Miller, 
Bradford, Pa., Eliza A. Kent, Fargo, N. D., H. M. 
Morton, Sandusky, Ohio, W. B. Dove, Reedville, 
MN. <. 

The general topic for study and discussion will be : 

1. Thecourse of study for the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 

ades. Particular topics will be: 2. Arithmetic and English 
vanguage in these grades. 3. Music. 4. Manual Training. 


5. The principles of society and home life in the school. 
A discussion of Physiological Physchology. 


The custom of teachers and others present giving 
questions and topics to the Executive Committee for 








CHAUTAUQUA CLUBS. 


A NATURE-*STUDY CLASS IN THE FIELD 


discussion will be continued and as many of these 
topics will be offered for discussion as the time will 
permit. Distinguished educators will be invited to 
give short addresses. 


The first session will be held Thursday, July 10, at 
I p. m., in Higgins Hall, or in the grove near it. All 
educators at Chautauqua at any time are invited to be 
present. The sessions usually continue four weeks. 


The Ministerial Club. The Ministerial Club, 
which in some form has always been a part of Chau- 
tauqua work, will be organized early in the season and 
meet frequently for the discussion of important 
questions. 


Chautauqua Young People’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. This Association, formed Aug, 2, 1900, by 
the union of all the young people’s societies then ex- 
isting at Chautauqua, is an organization designed to 
enlist the interest and codperation of young people of 
all denominations who may be present at Chautauqua 
during the season. Weekly prayer meetings are held 
Wednesday evening in the Chapel. 

For all interested in special lines of religious work 
there will be a ‘‘ Bible Conference Week’’ commenc- 
ing with a Rally, Sunday afternoon, July 20, and 
continuing the following five days. The program will 
announce Devotional Meetings, Outdoor Rallies, Con- 
ferences, Bible Readings, Platform Addresses, Illus- 
trated Lectures. Opportunities will be afforded for 
meeting eminent leaders and consecrated workers. 
Among those who will participate are Mr. John Willis 
Baer, Dr, J. F. Berry, Dr. C. N. Sims, Mr. Robert 
Speer, Rev. W. H. Geistweit, Dr. Lincoln Hulley, 
Dr, J. M. Thoburn, Jr., and others, 

The success of this undertaking will greatly depend 
upon the earnest codperation of all young people. 
Chautauqua affords splendid facilities for recreation 
and every effort will be put forth to make this season 
an attractive one to young people. 

Association headquarters, reading and recreation 
room will be found on the east side of the Amphi- 
theater. All young people are requested to register 
there. For further information, address Chautauqua 
Offices, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Chautauqua Chorus. This famous choir will 
be under the direction of Mr. Alfred Hallam of New 
York City. Mr. Hallam has for many years conducted 


THE BOYS’ CLUB CAMP 


large choral societies in the east, He will be present 
throughout the season and conduct the public concerts. 
The members of the chorus will have a rare oppor- 
tunity to sing under the guidance of a master hand. 
The choir will meet twice daily for practice in the 
Amphitheater, and will participate in two public con- 
certs each week. All good readers of music will be 
admitted to the choir, free of charge, as heretofore, 
but will be expected to provide themselves with a 
copy of the new Chautauqua chorus book which will 
be used during the season. The price will not exceed 
fifty cents. 


Children’s Chorus. Mr. Hallam will organize 
and conduct throughout the season a children’s chorus, 
open to all children at Chautauqua. He has devoted 
much of his life to this branch of music and work with 
children. The small fee of fifty cents will be charged 
for enrollment, which will include price of music. 
The children will give one of the regular concerts in 
the Amphitheater toward the end of the season. 
Membership free to members of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs, 


Male Glee Club. A musical club will be organ- 
ized among the young men of Chautauqua for the 
purpose of singing college songs and rendering other 
appropriate music. As it becomes more proficient, 
the club will be used at the various services and in 
connection with the regular concerts. Mr. Hallam, 
assisted by Mr. H. B. Vincent, will conduct the Glee 
Club. A fee of a dollar will be charged; this will 
include price of music. 


The Chautauqua Press Club. Frank Chapin 
Bray, editor Zhe Chautauguan Magazine, presi- 
dent. The Chautauqua Press Club is an organ- 
ization of all literary workers at Chautauqua and 
meets from time to time during the Assembly. The 
principal club events of the season are receptions and 
*¢ Authors’ Nights.’’ The programs given at the lat- 
ter are of especial interest, well-known literary persons 
who visit Chautauqua taking part. The club was 
formed for the purpose of establishing fellowship 
among literary workers in all fields, who are at Chau- 
tauqua, and as such has proven most successful. 
There are no dues or initiation fees and all writers 
who visit Chautauqua are invited to join at the office 
of The Assembly Herald in the Administration Build- 
ing Annex. 





CHAUTAUQUA CLUBS. 


THE ANNUAL “cIRCUS™ PARADE 


German Club. July 7-Aug. 15. In charge of 
Dr. Otto Heller of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. For conversation, songs and recitation in the 
German language. 

Membership in this club is open to all students in 
the German department, free of charge. Others 
desiring to join must first obtain the permission of the 
head of the department and then procure a ticket at 
the Registration Office (price $2). 


A REGATTA ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 


French Circle. July 7-Aug. 15. Prof. Henri 
Marion, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
president, Members of the French classes and others 
who speak French meet twice each week for conversa- 
tion and social intercourse. Free to members of the 
French classes. Others will be admitted on the pay- 
ment of a membership fee of $2 for the season. 
Tickets may be procured at Registration Office. 


Chautauqua Lake 


Lying between wooded hills and fruitful fields, and 
extending half across the State at its narrow, ‘‘ sunset 
end,’’ Chautauqua Lake is one of the most charming 
links in that chain of miniature inland seas, whose 
picturesque beauty has made the Chautauqua region 
well-nigh as famous as the mother-country has been 
rendered by the ‘‘ Lake Region’’ of England, the 
lochs of Scotland and the lakes of Killarney. 

Many of the visitors to Chautauqua are doubtless 
unaware of the fact that Chautauqua Lake was not 


remotely connected with the war of the Revoluticn.. 


In 1782, a party of 3co British soldiers and 500 Indians 
from Canada spent the summer months of that year 
around the lake, engaged in the construction of canoes, 


and in other preparations for an attack on Fort Pitt or 
Fort Duquesne, now the site of the city of Pittsburg. 

A notable reminiscence of the lake may also be found 
in the fact that, in the early days, the ‘‘ outlet’’ with the 
Allegheny River was used by the Jesuit missionaries 
who were sent among the Indian tribes along the upper 
lakes, as the principal highway to New Orleans. 

That the lake was also a favorite hunting and fish- 
ing ground of the Indians, is plainly evinced by the 
warriors’ mounds and monumental tumuli which have 
remained on its shores until a recent date, 

The first steamboat on.the lake was placed there in 
1828, and this craft was the forerunner of the present 
fleet of steamers which grace the waters of Chautauqua. 


Three Chautauqua Visitors of Last Year 














MAJ.-GEN, FITZ-HUGH LEE, U.S.A, 


MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
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CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Chautauqua 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


JOHN H. VINCENT, CHaAncetior. 


GEORGE E. VINCENT, Principat. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


Miss JANE ADDAMS, Hutt Housg, Cuicaco 
Pres. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, Osertin COLLEG 


Pres. B. P. RAYMOND, Westevan UNIVERSITY. 
Pres G. STANLEY HALL, CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


MELVIL DEW "RY, N. Y. State Lisrarian. 


DIVISION OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTORS FOR 1902 


Diy. BE. D. AE 6 oe et CS eS Gymnastics 
Cleveland, O. 
Dr. W.G. meaeat 4s AERTS Te eR ee Gymnastics 


ale University Gymnasium, 


Prof. JAMES - y'  * ee a Psychology 
University of Chicago. 
Dr. JAMES A.BABBITT,. ....-..se- Boys’ Classes 
Haverford College. 
Dr. WILLIAM S. BAINBRIDGE,....... Physiology 
34 Gramercy Park, New York. 


Si. O. 3 Bas + nk 6 ee Manual Training 
Manual Trainin High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN,. - Religious Teaching 
Newark, N. J. 

Duet. BARE, BAMMES. . «cece cr veeses Pedagogy 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. J. WOODBRIDGE BARNES, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Religious Teaching 


Miss ANNA BARROWS,.......-2-ccce Cookery 
28 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
Miss EMELINE B. BARTL ETT, ct we & 6's ale Greek 


Allegheny Preparatory School, Allegheny, Pa. 


Mrs. EMILY a. a Y-RAY eae Delsarte 
108th Street, New York. 
Mr. JAKOB BOLIN: aeeneeeces Swedish Gymnastics 
New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. W. D. BRIDGE. EEOC TT se ee Stenography 
Orange, N. J. 
Prof. RICHARD sunt” PET eT T English Literature 
Boston, Mass. 
Dr. HERBERT D. CARRINGTON,....... German 
University of Michigan. 
Oi, MG GEAR O,< op ewe si cseececes Athletics 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Prof. ANNA B. COMSTOCK,........ Nature Study 
Cornell University 
Miss yuane Gres 2. o£ 9. 66s ot geen Music 
State Normal School, ’ wee | i - 
Miss CAROLINE C. CRONISE,...... Kindergarten 


ARES * 5 eel Institute. 
Prof. S. H. CLA os te dhl ee hk we wa Elocution 


he * someapeed of Chicago. 
Miss MABEL CORE bis ke anaee at fn ao Eomepeten 
Erie + Association, Erie, Pa. 
Miss FLORENCE H. DARNELL, Blackboard Sketching 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


es A DR, nw tc he eee Botany 
Lake Erie College. 


Me. MELVIL DEWEY... 2s <ceces Library Science 
New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


eG a a Bee es Voice 
o5 5th Avenue, New York. 
Miss S. M. ELLIOTT, ae ae re Domestic Science 
Boston, Mass. 
Se. Fa Wa as 6 ecw Cus oe 6 8 Organ 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Miss ABIGAIL FREEMAN........ Girls’ Classes ~ 


530 E. 47th Street, Chicago. 
Bir. RAROLD PRY 5 26 oe ew perce Wood Carving 
Cincinnati, O. 
Mr. EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS, 


. English Literature 
Montclair, N 


Mr. ALFRED HALLAM, Mh Pp ar ae eee Music 
Mt. Vernon, N. ¥. 


Miss M. - TS.) | ee Library Science 
endergast Free Library, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE W. HEERMANS,...... Pedagogy 
Kansas City, Mo. 

py Fe ee ae German 
Washington University. 

Biss AMALIE OPER... . 1 eet tec a ee Pedagogy 

Chicago Kindergarten Institute. 
Prof. WILLIAM HOOVER, ......... Mathematics 
Omo University, Athens, O. 
Miss FRANCES HOPSTEIN, .........-. German 


Kabel School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Prof. LINCOLN HULLEY, *. .-:-..... ; Old Testament 
Bucknell University. 
Dr. JESSE L. HURLBUT, 


N 
Dr. GEORGE D. KELLOGG,.......-2-eee Latin 
Yale University. 
Miss FLORENCE E. KELLEY. . Elementary Instruction 
Columbus School for Girls, Columbus, 


Mrs. M.G. KENNEDY,........ Religious Teaching 
ee, Pa. 
Wiis CG Bs ss 6 te te sees Piano 
Sherwood Music School, Chicago. 
Bie. GO, WER 5. ss tet tee Violin 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
el eae ae ee French 


United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Madame H. MARION, 
Annapolis, Md. 


Oe Se ae ee ee Physics 
Alleghen? College. 
De, BERRA BE. Bs 8 tt tc eee Hygiene 
University of Michigan. 
Miss FRANCES E. NEWTON,....... Kindergarten 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute. 
Mes. ALICE P. NORTON, .....--. Domestic Science 
University of Chicago. 


 &§ &  } 8p Aree ere Biology 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
Se ae Pah Se Re OES © Od Painting 
New York 
Dr. J. H. meee” Teer ee eee ee Chemistry 


Purdue University. 

Mrs. ANNAB. ROBERTSON,........ Harp, Guitar 
Ww ellsville, N.Y. 

Miss JULIA E. —<—~ yi. Ae ee Nature Study 
ell University. 

Miss LAURA L. RUNYC _ SSSR Aree Pedagogy 

University Elementary School, Chicago. 

Miss MATHILDE SCHLEGEL, ........ Ornithology 
East Aurora, N. Y. 

8 dll are re English 

Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston. 
4 * ree re eT ee eee Anatomy 
Yale University Gymnasium. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, ......... Piano 
erwood Music School, Chicago. 
Prof. BOWARD ©. SISGOM, . «ee ee es English 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, II. 
Mr. JOHN W. SPENCER, ....-cccc-s Nature Study 
Cornell University. 
Miss MARION THOMAS,....... Religious Teaching 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bie. WEEASAM ©. Tieeiitac 5 2 '0 0 ots Nature Study 
Cornell University. 
es TB. ak es as. 5 ce eee 6 oS Piano 
Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
ee. &. Gens 6 eh RRO Botany 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Dee. A. TD. ee Ss > kc ae 9 ee 5s Art History 
30 E. 57th Street, New York. 
Prof. A. B.B.VANORMER,...... Religious Teaching 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. L. VANCE-PHILLIPS, ...... China Decoration 
115 E. 23d Street, New York. 
Prof. GEORGE E. V INC ee Social Science 
The University "of Chicago. 
Miss MABEL T. WELLMAN,...... Domestic Science 
Boston, Mass. 
ge OD er ae ee en rae Business 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss MARIAM C. WINCHESTER, ...... Pedagogy 
Teachers’ College, New York City. 
Miss C.M. WOLLASTON, ........ . - Gymnastics 
New York. 
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SUMMARY OF COURSES 


The following is merely a list of courses offered in the fifteen different Chautauqua 


schools during the summer of 1go2. 


A complete catalogue, which gives a description of 


each course, will be mailed on application to The Chautauqua Offices, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
For tuition fees and expenses, see pages 28 and 32. 


I SCHOOL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


PROFEsSORS RICHARD BURTON AND EDWARD O, Sisson, MEssrs. EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS AND 
Henry L, SEAVER. 


1. Shakspeare in Comedy and Tragedy. Five 
hours a week (July 5-25). Professor Richard Burton. 

2. Browning. Five hours a week (July 5-25). 
Professor Burton. 

3. The Divine Comedy of Dante. Five hours 
a week (July 28-Aug. 15), Mr, Edward Howard 
Griggs. 

4. College Entrance English., Five hours a 


II. SCHOOL OF 


week (July 5-25). Professor Edward O. Sisson. 


5. Composition and Rhetoric. Five hours a 
week (July 5-25). Professor Sisson, 


6. Grammar and Composition. Five hours a 
week (July 5-Aug. 15). Mr. Henry L. Seaver. 


7. Rhetoric and Composition. Five hours a 
week (July 5-Aug. 15). Mr. Seaver. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


ProFessors OTTO HELLER AND HENRI MARION, Dr. H, D. CARRINGTON, MADAME MARION, MIss 
FRANCtS HOPSTEIN, MADEMOISELLE JEANNE MARION. 


1. Beginning German. Ten hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Prof. Otto Heller and Dr. H. D. 
Carrington. 

1a. Beginning German. Five hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Dr. Carrington. 

2. Intermediate German. Ten hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Prof. Heller and Dr, Carrington. 

3. Children’s Class in German. Five hours a 
week (July 5-Aug. 15). Miss Frances Hopstein. 

4. Advanced German. Ten hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Prof. Heller. 

5. Lectures in German. Prof. Heller and Dr. 
Carrington. 

6. German Teachers’ Conferences. 

7. Beginning German. Five hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Instructor to be announced later. 

German Table. 

The German Club. 

German Entertainment. 

8. Beginning French. First year. Ten hours 
a week (July 5-Aug. 15). Prof. H. Marion and 
Mme. Marion. 


9g. Intermediate French. Second year. Five 
hours a week (July 5-Aug. 15). Prof. Marion. 

10. College Preparatory Course in French. 
Five hours a week (July 5-25 and July 28-Aug. 15). 
Prof, Marion. 

11. Advanced French. Third year. Five 
hours a week (July 5-Aug. 15). Prof. Marion, . 

12. Conversation and Travel Course in 
French. Five hours a week (July 5-25 and July 28- 
Aug. 15). Mme, Marion, 

13.* Children’s Class in French. Five hours 
a week (July 5-Aug. 15). Mademoiselle Jeanne 
Marion, 

14.* A Practical Course in Elementary 
Spanish. Five hours a week (July 5-25 and July 
28-Aug. 15). Prof. Marion, 

15.* An Advanced Course in Spanish will be 
organized if there are sufficient applications by June I. 

Illustrated Lectures -in French. 

French Conversation. 

French Comedies. 

French Circle. 








Ill. 





1. Beginning Latin. Ten hours a week (July 
5-Aug. 15). Dr. George D, Kellogg. 
2. Teachers’ Advanced Training Courses. 
Five hours a week, Dr. Kellogg. 
A. Studies in Caesar (July 5- 
B. Studies in Virgil (July 2. soa 15). 
3- Latin Composition. Two hours a week 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Dr. GEORGE D. KELLOGG AND Miss EMELINE B. BARTLETT. 







Ou $-Aug. 15.). Dr. Kellogg. 
4. Latin Teachers’ Conferences. Dr, 


Kel- 


logg. 

5. Beginning Greek. Ten hours a week (July 
5-Aug. 15). Miss E. B. Bartlett, 

6.* Anabasis. Five hours a week (July 5-Aug. 
15). Miss Bartlett, 


IV. SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


PROFESSORS WILLIAM Hoover, J. 


H, MONTGOMERY AND H. L. 


OsBorN, Dr. J. H. Ransom, 


Mr. E. N. TRANSEAU. 


1. Algebra. Five hours a week (July 5-Aug. 
15). Prof. William Hoover. 
2. Algebra. Five hours a week (July 5-Aug. 
ts). Prof. Hoover, 
Plane Geometry, Five hours a week. 
Mainly for review work (July 5-Aug. 15). Prof. 
Hoover. 


4. Trigonometry. Five hours a week (July 5- 
Aug. 15). Prof. Hoover. 

5. Preparatory Physics. Five hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Prof. J. H. Montgomery. 

6. College Physics. Five hours a week (July 
5-Aug. 15). Prof. Montgomery. 

7. Physical Laboratory Work. Ten hours a 
week (July 5-Aug. 15). Prof. Montgomery. 

8. Systematic Chemistry. Ten hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Dr. J. H. Ransom, 

9. Teachers’ Course in General Chemistry. 
Ten hours a week (July 5-Aug. 15). Dr, Ransom. 


10. Qualitative Analysis. Ten hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Dr. Ransom. 
11. Quantitative Analysis. 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Dr, Ransom. 
12. Teachers’ Course in Elementary Ver- 
tebrate Anatomy. Five lectures and five laboratory 
exercises per week (July 5-25). Prof. H, L. Osborn. 
13. Teachers’ Course in General Inverte- 
brate Zoology. Five lectures and five laboratory 
exercises per week (July 28-Aug. 15). Prof. Osborn. 
14. Advanced Course. Laboratory work with 
personal supervision ten hours per week (July 5-Aug. 
15). Prof. Osborn. 
15. Geology. Five hours a week (July 5-Aug. 
15). Mr. E. N. Transeau. 
16. General Botany, tr. 
(July 5-25). Mr. Transeau. 
17. General Botany, 2. 
(July 28-Aug. 15). 


Ten hours a week 


Five hours a week 


Five hours a week 
Mr. Transeau. 


V. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


PROFESSOR GEORGE E. VINCENT. 
. 


1. An Introduction to the Study of Society. 
Five hours a week (July 5-25). Professor George 
E. Vincent. 


vo 


2. Public Opinion. 


Five hours a week (July 
28-Aug. 15). ( 


Professor Vinceat, 


SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY 


ProFEssors EARL BARNES, JAMES R. ANGELL, EDWARD O. SIssON, MEssrs. EDWARD Howarp GricGs, 


WILLIAM C, THRO, E, N. TRANSEAU, 


S. H. CLARK, ALFRED HALLAM, JOHN W. SPENCER, Mrs. ANNA 


BoTsFORD COMSTOCK, Mrs, JOSEPHINE W. HEERMANS, Misses LAuRA L. RUNYON, MATHILDE 
SCHLEGEL, JULIA E. ROGERS, JOSEPHINE RICE, MARIAM C, WINCHESTER, CAROLINE M. 
Wo t.astTon, C. C. CRONISE, AMALIE Horer, FRANCES E. NEWTON, MABEL COREY. 


1. The Psychology of Childhood. Five hours 
a week (July 5-25). Professor Earl Barnes. 

2. The Subject Matter of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Five hours a week (July 5-25). Professor 
Barnes, 

3- Moral Education. Five hours a week (July 
28-Aug. 15). Mr, Edward Howard Griggs. 

4. Psychological Principles. Five hours a 
week (July 28-Aug. 15). Professor James R. 
Angell, 

5. Experimental Psychology. Five hours a 
week (July 28-Aug. 15). Professor Angell. 

6. School Management. Five hours 2 week 
(July 5-25 and July 28-Aug. 15). Mrs, Josephine 

. Heermans. 

" College Entrance English. Five hours a 

week (July 5-25). Prof. Edward O. Sisson. 


8. Composition and Rhetoric. Five hoursa 
week (July 5-25). Prof. Sisson. 
Grammar School Methods. Five hours a 


9- 
week (July 5-25 and July 28-Aug. 15). 


Mrs. 

Heermans. 
10. Elementary School Principles and 
Methods. Five hours a week (July 5-25). Miss 


Laura L. Runyon. 

1r. Nature Study. 

a. Plant and Animal Life. Free to residents of 
New York State. Five hours a week (July 
5-25). Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock. 

b. Field Work in Insect and Plant Life. Mr. 
Wn. C, Thro. 

12.* Nature Study. Bird Life. Course A. Five 

hours a week (July 5-25). Miss Mathilde Schlegel. 
13-* Nature Study. Bird Life. Course B. 

















Five hours a week (July 28- Aug. 15). Miss 
Schlegel. 

14.* Advanced Ornithology. Five hours a 
week (July 5-Aug. 15). Miss Schlegel. 


15. Nature Study. Plant Life. Five hours a 
week (July 5-25). Miss Julia E. Rogers. 
16. Nature Study. Insect Life. 

a week (July 5-25). Miss Rogers. 

17. Physiography. Five hours a week (July 
5-25). Mr. E. N. Transeau. 

18. Blackboard Sketching. Five hours a week 
(July 5-25). Miss Josephine Rice. 

19. Primaty Methods. Five hours a week 
(July 5-25). Miss Mariam C, Winchester, 

20. Primary Methods. Hand work. Limited 
to class of twenty-five. Five hours a week (July 
5-25). Miss Winchester, 

21. Physical Culture. Five hours a week 
(July 5-25). Miss Caroline M. Wollaston, 

22. The Teaching of Reading. Five hours a 


Five hours 
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week (July 5-25). Mr. S. H. Clark. 

23. Public School Music. Five hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Mr. Alfred Hallam. 

24. Professional Kindergarten Course. Child 
Nature, Stories, Gardens, Five hours per week (July 
5-26). Miss Hofer, Miss Frances E. Newton, Mr, 
John W. Spencer (Cornell University). 

25. Professional Kindergarten Course. Ped- 
agogics in Art. The Kindergarten Movement, Its 
Present Status, Music in the Kindergarten and Home. 
Seven and one-half hours per week (July 26-Aug. 
16). Miss C. C. Cronise, Miss Hofer, Miss Corey. 

26. Course for School and Kindergarten 
Supervisors and Advanced Kindergarten Teach- 


ers. Five hours per week (July 5-26). Miss 
Hofer, Miss Cronise. 
27. Kindergarten Preparatory Class. Fifteen 


hours per week (July 5-26). Class one hour per 
day. Observation in morning kindergarten two hours 
per day. Miss Corey, Miss Hofer, Miss Newton. 


CLASSES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Boys’ Club. 
Babbitt, director. 
Girls’ Club. 
Freeman, director. 


(July 5-Aug. 15.) Dr. James A. 


(July 5-Aug. 15.) Miss Abigail 


Elementary Vacation School. (July 5-Aug. 
15.) Miss Laura L. Runyon, assisted by Miss , 
Frances E. Kelly, 


For full information concerning the above see pages 18 and 19. 


PRIVATE TUTORING 


In addition to the above courses in the Summer Schools, those desiring it may obtain private instruction 


in the Languages, Mathematics, History, Literature, etc., under competent tutors. 
paid to those preparing for college entrance examinations. 


Special attention will be 
This department will be under the charge of Miss 


Emeline B. Bartlett, of Allegheny Preparatory School, Allegheny, Pa., assisted by Miss Louise S, Bartlett, 


Vassar ’00, and others. 


NEW YORK STATE FREE SUMMER INSTITUTE 


The New York State Summer Institute is open to teachers of the State, including those from other States 
intending to teach in the State of New York during the year 1902-1903. 
The Institute and the first term of the Chautauqua School of Pedagogy will open and close upon the 


same dates, viz.: July 5 and July 25. 


VII. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


In Co6PERATION WITH THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 


Drs. LINCOLN HULLEy, J. L. HurRLBUT AND DEAN F, H. WALLACE. 


1. A Study of the Minor Prophets. Five 
hours a week (July 5-25). Dr. Lincoln Hulley. 

2. The Teaching of Jesus. Five hours a 
week (July 28-Aug. 15). Dean F. H, Wallace. 

3. Normal Class for Sunday-School Teach- 


ers. Five hours a week (Aug. 4-15). 
Hurlbut. 

4. Sunday-School Teachers’ Bible Class. 
Five hour lessons weekly (Aug. 4-16). Dr. Hurl- 
but. 


De. J. i. 


ELEMENTARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL COURSES 


Courses OF PrincipLtes AND Mgetuops ror SunpAY-ScHOOL TEACHERS OF THE THREE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Proressor A, B. B. VAN ORMER, Dr. J. L. HuRLBuT, Mrs. J. WoopsripGE Barnes, Mrs. M. G. 
KENNEDY, MISSES JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN, FLORENCE H. DARNELL, MARION THOMAS. 


5. Child Study. Six periods, Prof. A. B. B, 
Van Ormer, Ph. D. 

6. Lesson Construction. Six periods. Mrs. 
J. Woodbridge Barnes. 

7. Bible Study. Six periods. Dr. Jesse L, 


Hurlbut. 

8. Music as a Factor in Religious Training. 
Five periods, beginning August 6. Miss Josephirie 
L, Baldwin, 





9. Blackboard Sketching. Twelve periods, 
Miss Florence H. Darnell. 


to. Section Work: Beginners’. (Teachers 
of children under six.) Six periods. Miss Marion 
Thomas. 

11. Section Work: Primary. (Teachers of 
children 6-8.) Six periods, Mrs, Barnes and Miss 
Baldwin, 
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12. Section Work: Beginners’ and Primary. 
Six periods. 

13. Section Work: Junior. 
children 9-12.) Twelve periods. 
Kennedy. 

14. Open Parliament. All grades. 


(Teachers of 


Mrs. M. G. 


Six periods. 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


15. Conferences. Six periods. 

16, Symposium for Primary Union Workers, 
One session (August 12). 

17. Primary Class and Sunday School. 

This will be held each Sunday under the charge of 
the instructors in the School of Religious Teaching. 


VIII. CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Mr. MELvit DEWEY, GENERAL DiREcTOR; Miss M. E. HAZELTINE, RESIDENT DirEcTOR; Miss M. E. 
Rossins, HEAD INSTRUCTOR ; Miss ANNA R. PHELPS AND Miss ALICE HAZELTINE, ASSISTANTS; 
Supr. H. L. ELMENDORF AND MEssrs. W. R. EASTMAN AND A. L. PECK, SPECIAL LECTURERS. 


This school will seek to satisfy the growing demands made on Chautauqua for special training in library 


work. 


The principles and rules of the best library schools are strictly followed. 


The work is of a high grade 


and the best standards are maintained throughout the course (July 5-Aug. 15). 

The course is designed for librarians of smaller libraries and library assistants who cannot leave their work 
for extended courses offered in regular library schools, but who can get leave of absence for a six-weeks’ course 
which will help them to gain a broader conception of their work and an understanding of modern methods. 
Therefore, only those candidates will be admitted who are already engaged in library work. 

Entrance examinations will not be required, but candidates are expected to have had a high-school course 
or its equivalent as the minimum basis of education, and at least one year’s successful experience in actual library 
work to enable them to understand and profit by the technical instruction. 

Application for admission should be made before June 15 to Miss M. E. Hazeltine, James Prendergast 


Free Library, Jamestown, N. Y. 


The class will be limited to 40 students. 


IX. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Messrs. ALFRED HALLAM, WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Dr. CARL E, Durrt, Messrs. I. V. FLAGLER, SOL 
MARCOSSON, CHARLES E. RoGERs, Miss GEORGIA A, Koper, Mrs. E. T. ToBrey 
AND Mrs. ANNA M. B. ROBERTSON. 


I. GENERAL CLASSES 


1. Musical Lectures. 1. Mr. Alfred Hallam, 
Mondays. 2. Dr. Carl E. Dufft, Tuesdays. 
Mr. I. V. Flagler, Wednesdays. 4. Mr. William 
H. Sherwood, Thursdays. 5. Mr. Sol Marcosson, 
Fridays. 

2. Harmony. There will be four grades of 
harmony, so that a student may enter the one best 
suited to his attainment. 

3. Sight Reading and Children’s Music. 
Five hours a week (July 5-Aug. 15). Mr. Alfred 
Hallam. 


II. CHORUSES AND RECITALS 


1. Chautauqua Chorus. This famous choir 
will be under the direction of Mr. Alfred Hallam, of 
New York City. 

2. Children’s Chorus. Mr. Hallam will organ- 
ize and conduct throughout the season a children’s 
chorus, open to all children at Chautauqua. 

3. Male Glee Club. A musical club will be 
organized among the young men of Chautauqua. 

4. Artists’ Recitals. A series of piano, violin 
and vocal recitals will be given jointly by Mr. Sher- 
wood, Mr. Marcosson and Dr. Dufft on Monday 
afternoons. 

5. Pupils’ Recitals. Recitals will be given for 
the benefit of the pupils of the different departments 
throughout the season. 


III. PRIVATE LESSONS 

Piano. Mr. William H. Sherwood, Sherwood 
Music School, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, and 
assistants (July 5-Aug. 15). 

Musical Analyses, Touch and Technic. A 
series of classes under Mr. Sherwood, meeting Mon- 
days and Thursdays at 11:00 a. m. Open only to 
pupils of piano department. 

Interpretation and Artistic Piano Playing. 
A series of classes under Mr. Sherwood, meeting 
Tuesdays and Fridays at II a. m., open to the public. 

Children’s Piano Classes. Mrs. E. T. Tobey 
(July 5-Aug. 15) will give piano lessons to children 
also, employing Mr. Sherwood’s method. 

Piano Normal Classes. (July 11-25 and July 
29-Aug. 12.) 

Voice. Dr. Carl E. Dufft, 305 Fifth Ave., New 
York (July 5-Aug. 28). 

Violin. Mr. Sol Marcosson, 122 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. (July 5-Aug. 20). 

Organ. Mr. I. V. Flagler, 
(July 2-Aug. 28). 

Cornet and Saxhorn. Mr. 
Goshen, Ind. (July 12-Aug. 28). 

Flute and Piccolo. Competent teachers will 
offer instruction at reasonable terms. 

Harp, Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar. Mrs. 
Anna M. B. Robertson, Riverside Place, Wellsville, 
N. Y. (July 5-Aug. 15). 


Auburn, N. Y. 
C. E. Rogers, 


X. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Messrs. A. T. VAN Lakr, H. R. Poors, Franz A. BiscHorr, Mrs. L. VANCE-PHILLIPS, Mrs, SARAH 
Woop-SaFForD, Miss LILLIAN SHERMAN. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The Academic Division. Daily 8:30to 12a. m. 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Mr. H, R. Poore. 


ART HISTORY. 


Art History, Lectures on Art Tlistory and 
Criticism. Two weeks’ course given three times 
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(July 5-Aug. 15). Mr. A. T. Van Laer, A. N. A. 


Outdoor Sketch Class. Three hours daily 


(July 5-Aug. 15). Mr. A. T. Van Laer, A. N. A. 


KERAMIC ART. 
Keramic Art. Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, 115 East 
23d St., New York, Mr. Franz A. Bischoff, Mrs. 
Sara Wood-Safford and Miss Lillian Sherman. 


XI. SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Messrs. H. J. BAKER, HAROLD Fry, Misses SCHULLENBERG AND KEYSER. 


1. Bench Work for Boys. Elementary and 
advanced work in joinery. 

2. Bench Work for Girls. Similar to Course 1. 

3. Bench Work for Teachers. Designed to 
give a knowledge of the use of ordinary bench tools. 

4. Art Furniture. Designing and construction 
of artistic pieces of furniture. 

5. Wood Carving. 

6. Pyrography. 


7. Art Metal Work. May be taken as a 
separate course, or may be combined with Course 4. 

8. Basket Weaving. 

9. Bookbinding. 

1o. Venetian Iron Work. 

11. Whittling. 

12. Paper and Cardboard Construction. 

13. Clay Modeling. 


XII. SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


ProFessor S. H. CLARK AND Mrs. EmIty M. BisHop. 


FIRST YEAR 
1. Voice Culture and Expression. 
2. Gesture Developed According to Psy- 
chologic Laws. Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 
3." Literary and Dramatic Interpretation. 
Mr. Clark. 
4. Howto Teach Reading. Mr. Clark. 


XIII. 


SECOND YEAR 


5. Advanced Vocal Culture and Philosophy 
of Expression. 

6. The Use of Gesture in Artistic Render- 
ing. Mrs. Bishop. 

7. Literary Interpretation and Recitation as 
an Art. Mr, Clark. 

8. Howto TeacH Reading. Mr. Clark. 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Drs, W. %,. ANDERSON AND JAY W. SEAVER, DIRECTORS, WITH A LARGE CorRPS OF ASSISTANTS, 


The Normal Course. 
Course in Athletics. 


I 
2. 
3- Americanized Delsarte Culture. 
4. Corrective Gymnastics. 

5 


. Men’s Class in Gymnastics. One hour 
daily, 11 to 12. 
6. The Boys’ Class. 


Children’s Class. 

Girls’ Class. 

Women’s Class. 

Public School Gymnastics. 
Personal Contest Exercises. 
Aquatics. 

Outdoor Games. 


XIV. SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Miss ANNA BARROWS, Mrs. ANNA PELOUBET NorTON, Miss—Es MABEL T. WELLMAN, EpNA D. Day, 
ELIZABETH S. DARROW, PrRor, J. H. MONTGOMERY. 


1. Food and Dietetics. Five hours a week 
(July 5-25). Mrs. Alice P. Norton, 

2. Cookery. Five hours a week (July 5-Aug. 
15). Miss Anna Barrows. 

3. General Chemistry. Five hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Miss Mabel T. Wellman. 
Lectures and laboratory work. 

4. Physics. Five hours a week (July 5-25). 
Prof, J. H. Montgomery. 

5. Botany. Five hours a week (July 28-Aug. 
15). Miss Edna D. Day. Lectures and laboratory 
work, with the use of the compound microscope. 

6. Physiology. Five hours a week (July 28- 
Aug. 15). Miss Day. 

7. Bacteriology. Five hours a week (July 5 


XV. SCHOOL OF 


25). Miss Wellman and Mrs. Norton, 

8. Sanitation. Five hours a week (July 28- 
Aug. 15). Mrs. Norton. 

9. Household Management. Five hours a 
week (July 5-25). Miss Barrows and Mrs. Norton. 

1o. Applied Chemistry. Five hours a week 
(July 5-Aug. 15). Mrs. Norton and Miss Well- 
man. 


11. Experimental Cookery. Five hours a 
week (July 5-Aug. 15). Miss Barrows. 

12. Pedagogy. Five hours a week (July 28- 
Aug. 15). Mrs, Norton and Miss Barrows. 

13.* Sewing. (July 5-Aug. 15). Miss Eliza- 
beth S. Darrow. 


PRACTICAL ARTS 


Messrs, W, D, BripGE, CHARLES R. WELLS, WILLIAM H, Covert, Miss F. M. BrIpDGE, 


Shorthand and Typewriting. (July 5-Aug. 22.) 
Mr. W. D. Bridge, assisted by Miss F, M. Bridge, 
8 Oakwood Avenue, Orange, N, J. 

Business Training. (July 5-Aug. 15.) Charles 


R, Wells, Clifton Springs, N. Y., William H. 
Covert, Syracuse, N. Y., instructors. 

Teaching Methods. (July 5-Aug. 15.) Messrs. 
Wells and Covert. 
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CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
TUITION FEES, ETC. 


Schools of Language, Literature, Science 
and Pedagogy 

One full course (six weeks) 

Half course (two or three weeks) 

One additional course 

One additional half course 

Laboratory fee extra (scientific courses) 

Three courses in the same school 


School of Religious Teaching (except Sur 
day-School Institute) 


One course (six weeks) 
Half course (three weeks) 
Three courses 


Sunday-School Institute 


School of Music 


Full course, Division I (six weeks) oo 
One week, Division I (all classes) 00 
Six weeks, Division I (one class) 00 


School of Fine Arts 


Lectures = weeks) 3 50 

Lectures (one week) 00 

Instruction (three hours daily) one day, $1.50; one week, 
$5.00; six weeks, $25.00. 


School of Expression 
Six weeks’ Normal course 
Shorter time and single courses at proportionate rates. 


School of Physical Education 
Normal course (junior) y 
Normal course (senior) 

Single classes at proportionate rates. 


School of Domestic Science 
Half course (three weeks) 
Full course (six weeks) or two half courses 
Three half courses 
Two full courses or four half courses 
Three full courses . . 
Four full courses 
Single lectures . . . 


Special Courses 
Courses marked thus[*]are not open free to New York State 
teachers, and all students will be charged full fees, whether 
ese are additional courses or not. 


Special Fees 
Where special fees are charged, other than those given 
above, the amount is indicated in the announcement of 
the course, 


A Full Course 


means instruction for six weeks, five or ten hours a 
week, as the nature of the subject may demand, Each 
course is numbered separately, and the time and dates are 
indicated clearly, 


A Half Course 


describes courses announced for one-half or less than 
one-half the full term of six weeks, No students will be 
admitted to full courses for less than $5.00 previous to 
July 28. After that date the rate for half courses will 


apply. 
Visitors’ Coupon-Books 


Persons desiring to visit classes in the Summer Schools 
should purchase visitors’ tickets at the C. L. S. C. office. 
These tickets are transferable, They will be collected 
by the personin charge of the class room, No one with- 
out a class or visitor's ticket will be allowed to remain, 
These visitors’ coupons will be received in all classes 
exceptthe Art Lectures (School X), and Artists’ Recitals 
and Interpretation Classes (School Ix), 

Single tickets 

Books of five tickets 

Books of ten tickets 


College and University Credit 
Students intending to present their Chautauqua work for 
College credit should correspond with the instructor of 
the course, 


Free Scholarships 
Twenty-five free scholarships, consisting of tuition in 
classes of Schools I to VI inclusive, will be awarded to 
deserving students who are willing to serve as class sec- 
retaries and to report attendances. Applicants should 
address the Principal of Instruction, 


Syllabi and Bibliographies 


Upon application to the Chautauqua offices special syllabi 
and bibliographies of the following courses may be had 
for twenty-five cents each, These outlines, prepared in 
each case by the instructor of the course, will be of 
great advantage to the student, affording him an oppor- 
tunity to prepare in advance for the work of the summer. 
(When applying, give name and address clearly, and 
indicaté syllabus desired by number of course as well as 
name, 

School I, Courses 1, 2, 3. 

School 1V, Courses 5, 16, 17. 

School V, Courses 1, 2, 

School VI, ge 1,2) 3» 4) 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, BE, 12, 13, 

14, 15, 37, 19, 26, 27. 
School vit. Monde I, 2. 
School XIV, Courses1z, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12. 


Special Announcements 

1. The various schools will be organized on Saturday, 

ily 5, between 2 and 5 p.m, _ Recitations will begin 
onday, July 7, 8:30a,m. Itis important that students 

be present Saturday, The Annual School Reception is 

held on the evening of this day, 

2, Nostudent may take more than three courses without 

the permission of the Principal. 

. Text-books for all departments will be found at 
Dccenens book-stores, General works of reference in 
the College library, : 

4. For special information concerning the details of 
work in any class or school, address the Principal, 

5. College Chapel of twenty minutes is held every 
school morning at eight o’clock, Different leaders are 
provided each day, 


TENTATIVE TIME SCHEDULE 


[The following tentative time schedule of classes is subject to change, but may be relied upon in general by those 


planning their courses for the summer, 
N 


oTrs,—The Roman numerals ~% to schools as follows: I, English; II, Modern Languages; III, Classical 


Languages; IV, Mathematics and Science; V, Social Sciences; VI, Psychology and Pedagogy; VII 
kiv! Domestic Science; N, Y, Inst, refers to the New York State Institute, 


Teaching; 


: Religious 
‘The Arabic numerals in paren- 


theses indicate the course numbers under each School, e. g., II (1) means School of Modern Languages, Course in 


Beginning German, 
HOUR, 
P A.M, ; 
tgo- g:2o—I (7, 4); 
xii (1); XIV (4, 5,9, 12)3 N.Y 


nst, (4, 6, 11, 14, 16, 1 


:a5-10115—I II (2, 8 lil ‘ Vt 4 G7 
sasrrotas— (ys (2, 8, 12); (2, 5)$ Vv (2, 8, 9)3 


II (x, rz, 13, 3); IIL (1); IV (5, 6, 1); V (2, 2)5 vi (1, 4, 8, 24, 15, 23) $ VII (x, 2, 3)5 IX (1-1, 2-a); 
Ht 16, 18, 25, 26), 


(3, 9» 22, 12, 13, 16, 19, 2); VIL (4); XIV (1,6, 7, 8); 


7). 
10:20-11:05—II (1a, 4, 9, 14) ; 1f1 (1, 6); 1V (3, 7, 22, 23, 15)$ VI (a, 5, 10, 27, 18, 22); XIV (3,11); N, Y. Inst, (2, 5, 6, 


13, 20), 
11310-12:00—1 (2) 3, 6); IL (1, 4,8, 10); III (3,5)3 IV (4, 26,27); VI (6,7, 25); XIV (2,10); N. Y. Inst, (6, 8, 10, 12, 
15, 18). 


P, M, 
22:05-12:50—II (2); IV (14); VI (23); N. Y. Inst, (1, 6, 9, 29, 22, 25, 26), 


t100- 1:50—VI (20); N, Y, Inst, (6), 
#:00- 2:50—X II { 8,9). 

gi00- 3:50—VI (26, 27); XIII (4), 
4:00 4:50—VI (24, 28), 

B00 §:50—VI (a9); XIII (3), 





Expenses at Chautauqua 


The Chautauqua Tariff 

Chautauqua is an educational institution, specially 
chartered by the State of New York, and contains no 
element of private proft, Every penny of surplus 
must, by the charter, go toward permanent improve- 
ments. Chautauqua is supported by her gaté fees 
(tuction for the public lectures, concerts, etc.,) by the 
special tuition fees of students in the Summer Schools 
and Home Reading courses, and by a percentage on 
rentals, hotels and other privileges. All payments are 
made at the gates. 
Admission at the gate entitles the person to attend all 
exercises, save the classes in the Summer Schools. 


lo collections are ever taken. 


Special Rates 


Ministers, on presentation of applications duly 
filled out, will receive special rates proportioned to 
the service which they may have rendered in pro- 
moting Chautauqua work. Sfectal rates are not 
granted to ministers as such. Application blanks may 
be had from the Chautauqua offices. 


Home and Foreign Missionaries who are being 
entertained at Chautauqua by Missionary Societies, 
Denominational Associations, or private individuals, 
will be granted free admission during the period of 
such entertainment. 


Servants, on presentation of application endorsed 
by their employers, may purchase season tickets at 
one-half the regular rate. This arrangement does not 
apply to other than full season tickets. 


Tuition Fees 


For a complete’ schedule of tuition fees, see 
page 28. 


Practice Pianos. Pianos from the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ and Piano Company are placed in 
rooms and rented at the following prices: 

One hour ptr day, per week 

Two hours per day, per week 

Three hours per day, per week 

Four hours per day, per week 


$x 
$1 25 to $1 78 
175to 2 50 


Estimates 


Those who wish data for careful planning of expenses 
may rely upon the following estimates : 


Schools of Pedagogy, Language, Mathemat- 
ics, Science, etc. 
AVERAGE, 
Six weeks’ ticket to grounds $ # 5 00 
Tuition 10 00 
i 42 00 
3 oo 


$60 oo 


School of Music 
AVERAGE. 


Six weeks’ ticket to grounds #5 00 $ 5 00 
Music School ticket (full course lessons) 10 00 10 00 
Six weeks’ board 42 00 
Books, etc. 3 00 


$60 00 


Cottages for Rent 
Cottages, furnished ready for housekeeping, may be 
rented at from $75 to $350 for the season. Lists of 
cottages, names of owners, and a map of Chautauqua 
will be mailed on application. 


Hotel Athenzum 


The Hotel Athenzeum is a summer hotel of the first 
grade, well built, beautifully situated (near the lake 
and only a short distance from the Amphitheater). 
Its broad verandas afford delightful promenades and 
lounging places. There are .reading rooms, parlors, 
telegraph office, barber shop, hot and cold baths, ele- 
vator, electric bells, and all the other features of a first- 
class establishment. 

American: Plan. In July, for each adult, from 
$12 to $21 per week; in August, from $14 to $28. 

Table Board. $10.50 per week. Meals each 75c. 

Special Rates for large parties, families with 
children, and persons staying for the season. 

All rooms suitable for two persons ; if occupied by 
one person only will be charged for at rates by special 
agreement. 

Rooms may be rented for the month of September 
without board at reduced rates, 

Send for illustrated pamphlet and diagram to The 
Hotel Athenzeum Co,, W. A. Duncan, Secy., Chau- 
tauqua, N, Y. 


Cottage Board 

There are numerous cottages at Chautauqua where 
board may be obtained at reasonable rates. The 
prices range from $6 per week upwards. Accom- 
modations with plain board may be obtained for $5. 
It should be understood that the accommodations at 
$5 are not in the best-equipped cottages, which can- 
not receive guests at so low a rate. For detailed in- 
formation see page 39. 

Rooms may be rented in rooming houses and pri- 
vate cottages from $3 to $6 per week, and table board 
found elsewhere. 

A small room may be rented, and the visitor board 
himself at a low rate. There are general stores 
where all food supplies may be purchased. 


For all information as to railroad rates, hotel accommodations, rent of cottages, and for circulars of the 


various departments, address 


THE CHAUTAUQUA OFFICES, 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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Other Chautauqua Assemblies 








Typical American Outdoor Councils. 


Education, Inspiration, Recreation. 


Announcements of Summer Meetings in all parts of the United 


States. 


Scenes from Chautauqua Cameras 








ASSEMBLY CALENDAR, SEASON OF 1902. 


CHauTauqua, NEw YorkK.— July 2—August 28. Recog- 
nition Day, August 13. 

ALBANY, GEorGiA.— April 20-27. 

ALLERTON, IowA.— August 13-20. 

ANNISTON, ALABAMA.— April 20-27. 

BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA.— June 29-July 5. 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA.— June 20-July 4. 
Day, June 10. 

BINGHAMTON, New YorK.— February 10-14. 

Bic Stone Lake, Soutn Dakota.—June 21-July 6. 
Recognition Day, July 5. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS.—August 7-17. 

CHESAPEAKE, CHAUTAUQUA BEACH, MARYLAND.— June 
20-July 4. Recognition Day, July 2. 

CARTHAGE, MissourI.— June 23-July 2. 
Day, June 30. 

CoLoRADO SprinGs, CoLoRADO.— August 6-21. 

CuarITON, Iowa.— August 16-24. 

CLARINDA, IowA.—August 7-21. 
August 16. 

CENTRAL New YorK, ASSEMBLY PARK, NEW YORK.— 
August 8-26. Recognition Day, August 14. 

CARMEL GROVE, BINGHAMTON, NEW YorK.-—July 31- 
August 10. 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS, MECHANICSBURG, ILLINOIS.— August 
12-26. 

CoNNECTICUT VALLEY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
—July 8-18. Recognition Day, July 17. 

CoNnNEAUT LAKE, PENNSYLVANIA.— July 2—August 6. 

DELEVAN, WISCONSIN.— July 30—August 10. 

De FuniaAK SPRINGS, FLorIDA.— February 12-April 2. 

EAGLESMERE, PENNSYLVANIA.— July 17-September 4. 

GALEsBuRG, ILLINOIS.—July 4-13. 

GREEN AcrE, ELIoT, MAINE.— July 1-31. 

Grimsby PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA.— July 1—August 31. 

Heppinc, East Eppinc, New HAMPsHIRE.— August 
19-22. 

Huron, Souta Dakota.—July 2-10. 

IsLAND PARK, Rome City, INDIANA.— July 23-August 
14. Recognition Day, August 8. 

Iowa FALLs, lowa.— August 2-15. 

JACKSON, GEORGIA.— 

LAKE Mapison, South Dakota.—June 21-July 6. 
Recognition Day, July 5. 


Recognition 


Recognition 


Recognition Day, 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY.—June 24-July 4. 
tion Day, July 1. 

LAKESIDE, FINDLEY LAKE, New York.— August 1-31. 

LAKESIDE, OHIO.—July 9-August 10. Recognition 
Day, July 28. 

LANCASTER, OHIO.— August 9-17. Recognition Day, 
August 15. 

LINCOLN, ILLINOIs.— July 25-August 24. 

LiTHIA SPRINGS, ILLINOIS.— August 9-25. 
tion Day, August 13. 

LonG BEACH, CALIFORNIA.— July 14-25. 
Day, July 25. 

LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN, July 22—August 25. 

LouIsIANA, Ruston, LovisiaNA.— June 9-July 5. 

MARIETTA, GEORGIA.— June 29-July 5. 

MIDLAND, Des Moines, Ilowa.— July 8-22. 
tion Day, July 22. 

MouNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND.— August 1-28. 
Recognition Day, August 20. 

MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE.— July 3-August 26. 
nition Day, August 2. 

MonoNA LAKE, MADISON, WIscoNsIN.—July 18-31. 
Recognition Day, July 30. 

MARINETTE, WISCONSIN.— July 31-August 11. 
nition Day, August 9. 

Mt. VERNON, OnI0.— July 21-31. 

MAINE CHAUTAUQUA UNION, FrYEBURG, MAINE.— Au- 
gust 12-24. 

MIAMI VALLEY, FRANKLIN, OHIO.— July 18-28. 

MOUNDSVILLE, WEST ViRGINIA.— July 31-August 10. 
Recognition Day, August 4. ‘ 

NATIONAL JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA, ATLANTIC City, NEw 
JERSEY.— July 6-27. 

NortH Dakota, DeviL’s LAKE, NortH DaxotTa.— 
June 28-July 20. Recognition Day, July 12. 

OcEAN ParRK, OLD ORCHARD, MAINE.— July 25-Sep- 
tember 1. Recognition Day, August 12. 

Orrawa, Kansas.— July 7-18. Recognition Day, 
July 17. 

Ortawa, ILLINOIs.— August 15-25. 

OcEAN Grove, NEW JERSEY.—July 8-18. Recogni- 
tion Day, Friday, July 18. 

ONTARIO OUTING PARK, OLcoTT, New York.— August 
6-16. 


Recogni- 


Recogni- 


Recognition 


Recogni- 


Recog- 


Recog- 





OTHER CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


Paciric GROVE, CALIFORNIA.— July 15-27. Recogni- 
tion Day, July 22. 

Piasa BLuFFs, ILLINOIS.— July 10-August 6. 

PENNSYLVANIA, MT. GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA.— July 
1-August 5. Recognition Day, July 30. 

Pontiac, ILLINoIs.— July 24-August 6. 
Day, August 4. 

PEoRIA, ILLINOIS.—July 1-10. 

PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT.— July 17-30. . Recognition 
Day, July 30. 

PETERSBURG, ILLINOIS.— August 7-19. 

REMINGTON, INDIANA.— August 9-24. 

Rock River, DIxon, ILLINoIs.— July 30-August 14. 
Recognition Day, August 6. 

RockForD, ILLINOIS.— August 14-27. 
Day, August 19. 

Rocky MountTAIN, PALMER LAKE, CoLoraDo. — July 1- 
August 8. Recognition Day, August 8. 

Spirit LAKE, Iowa.— June 19-July 4. 

SALEM, NEBRASKA.— August 9-17. 

SHASTA RETREAT, CALIFORNIA.— July 1-8. 

SMITHVILLE, OuI0.— August 9-24. 


Recognition 


Recognition 
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SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS.— August 3-7. 

TALLADEGA, ALABAMA.— July 13-August 26. Recog- 
nition Day, July 19. 

TEXAS-COLORADO, BOULDER, 
August 8. 

TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA.— July 12-20. 

UrBANA, OHIO. — July 25-August 10. 
Lay, August 6. 

WATERLOO, Iowa.—June 23-July 4. 
Day, June 28. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS.— June 17-27. Recognition Day, 

> June 23. 

WILLAMETTE VALLEY, OREGON.— July 8-19. Recog- 
nition Day, July 17. 

Winona LAKE, INDIANA.— July 7—August 15. 
nition Day, August 15. 

WATHENA, KANSAS.— August 9-17. 
August 14. 

WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS.— July 22-31. | 

WELLsBURG, WEsT VIRGINIA.— August 14-31. 

WASHINGTON GROVE, MARYLAND.— July 4-September 
30. Recognition Day, July 21. 


CoLorADO. — July 4- 


Recognition 


Recognition 


Recog- 


Recognition Day, 




















hundred and fifty Chautauqua assem- 
blies—thirty more than a year 

wep}} ago—vwill hold sessions this year. 
Estimated attendance will exceed one million 


persons. Such a number of summer gather- 
ings is a striking commentary upon the 
influence of Chautauqua ideals. A late issue 
of the Wisconsin State Journal, under the 
caption ‘‘ America’s Great Typical Council, ’’ 
contained these statements regarding Chau- 


tauqua Assembly influence on national ideals 
and public sentiment : 


First. as to the character of the audience. 

The ‘‘ single admissions’’ at these summer assem- 
blies vary in types but the ‘‘ tenters’’ and cottagers 
are the bone and sinew of our American life. They 
are not the highly cultivated; they surely are not the 
ignorant, the needy, the raw material of anarchy. They 
differ in intelligence and polish, as one may inspect 
them at the larger Chautauquas near a great city, or 
as they may be the supporters of some smaller, retired 
assembly; but generally speaking they are the plain 
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people whom Abraham Lincoln appreciated. The New These assemblies are not only informing, but they do 
York Chautauqua is distinctive. Its cottage population much in promoting a healthful national life. Those 
of seven or eight thousand are people of importance at who attend the sessions year after year, as many do, 
home, as indeed are the patrons of the smaller assem- hear the best speakers of the times — the great publi- 
blies; but the former come more from the cities. They cists, preachers, literary men. Most of the urgent 
have more polish. One and all, however, of these sum- questions are threshed out on these forums. No one 
mer assembly folks are earnest, God-fearing, home- need be provincial who is within reach of a Chautau- 
conserving, and eager for culture. At the average qua. For a few dollars a week a whole family may 
Chautauqua, as one looks out on a big afternoon audi- enjoy a tent and all privileges, and some of these 
ence, he sees men with babies in their arms, tired but visitors miss nothing. They are up at 5:30 A. M., as 
happy women toting camp stools, determined to miss at home, attend lectures all day, and go to bed at 
nothing — these people bearing the unmistakable mark 10:30 o’clock following the bapd concert, wearied but 
of the farm. Most of them would cut an uneventful refreshed. Speakers invariably response from 
figure in a city drawing room. But the men likely such an audience when they touch on “The things that 
‘* fought for the Blue,’’ the women know what’s going make for good homes, clean politics, and national honor. 
on in the mission field, and their children, reared in It is about the only general audience in America where 
simplicity and in the fresh air, and at a fireside where the most advanced temperance speaker may let himself 


ambition burns, will later give the children of the draw- 
ing room a spirited race for a place in life. 
But not alone the farm supports the summer assem- 


out without feeling a cold chill creep toward him from 
the benches. 
The Puritan has left his marks on these people, but 


bly. Preachers and teachers from the country districts the New England admixture is now but a trace. In the 
bring their families and enjoy every moment of ‘‘ the western Chautauquas are Scandinavians, Protestant Ger- 
season ’’; city people drive over when perhaps Hamilton mans, the Hollanders, and others. The spirit of the 
Mabie is to talk or some great singer’s voice is lent by Puritan is marching on, disseminating among the people 
fashion to the masses (thanks to the syndicate system through the forums and the temples of these assemblies 
of engaging talent); but the tent population heeds not his best ethical and social ideals. There are assemblies, 
the occasional visitors. The permanents carry water under Luthtran auspices, where the W. C. T. U. has 
from the well, cook their meals in the open, chat with set up its tent and evangelistic services interest great 
their neighbors in shirt sleeves or wrapper, and sing numbers. The summer Chautauqua is a most useful 
gospel hymns in groups on the shore of the lake, undis- force in amalgamating people — in declaring the best 
turbed by the comments of the more conventional spirit, in -asserting the most intelligent patriotism, 
visitors. It is a study in the nature of true happiness. in reiterating the truth that this is a Christian 
And while the critical visitor may detect flaws in the nation. 

soloist and insist she has seen her best days, or indig- Much as has been said of the decline of the lecture, 
nantly marvel that Sam Jones is called back every experts in the assembly business assert that this is in 
season by.the ‘‘ avaricious management,’’ these simple error. New Chautauquas are being established; winter 
folks are just wise enough to enjoy what is set before lecture courses are multiplying —the outlook for the 
them without grumbling and go home to cheer many a_ public speaker was never brighter. 

long wintry evening with the recollection of what they These summer assemblies have done more to break 
saw and heard. down inter-denominational lines than any other force at 
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work. Fifteen years ago it was necessary to be critic- 
ally careful in the distribution of directors as auspices 
of an assembly, even more so in the selection of preach- 
ers to address the audiences. The Assembly tent 
population was strongly committed to the evangelical 
method and was shy of pulpit reasoning not along the 
line of traditional thought and method. And while 
Methodists and Presbyterians are today the most in 
evidence in these forest audiences, the distrust is 
broken down. Fathers Cleary, Vaughn, and Nugent, 
and occasionally a Catholic bishop, appear on these 
forums, though the Catholic summer school mainly 
meets the needs of this denomination. With this quali- 
fication it is an open field for the faiths, though gospel 
folks are most in evidence. . 

There is in the Chautauqua business not a little 
catering to some of the American love of the marvelous 
that Barnum discovered. But it is pardonable. Curi- 
osity is no vice; properly directed, it may prove a 
ladder to knowledge. 

And it requires excellent business capacity to make 
a success of a summer assembly. Wisdom and good 
fortune are essential to financial success. 

Talent must be secured which will attract the people. 
Too many ‘‘ able lectures’’ and too few diversions in 
the way of music and fun have ruined many an assem- 
bly prospect. The receipts are only partially from the 
permanent tenting or cottage population; it is the 
twenty-five-cent admission from eight or ten thousand 
people to hear or see some notable, that ekes out the 





CHAUTAUQUA CIRCLE AUDITORIUM, GLADSTONE, OREGON. 


budget. One or two rainy days will turn a handsome 
prospective surplus into a pathetic deficit. Ability to 
detect features that will attract audiences is the mark 
of a successful program-maker. Such features are 
expensive. The problem is to group the few high-priced 
stars with cheaper talent so as to make the program 
of ten days or two weeks continually attractive. 

Assemblies owe their origin to some one of a number 
of reasons. Some of the newer ones have grown out 
of a real estate movement. Others are developed by 
traction companies in order to promote traffic. But 
most of them are purely on an entertainment and quasi- 
philanthropic basis, confining the effort to giving a 
program. Where there is a deficit the hope is to recoup 
during the following summer. Where there is a sur- 
plus, it goes into betterment of plant, 
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The assemblies have been responsible in no 
small degree for emphasis upon rational out- 
of-door life, which is a healthy sign of our 
times. Rev. George W. Adams has recently 
called attention to the mere money-making 
interests which are antagonistic to the true 
spirit which has made the assemblies a real 
force for reform. Mr. Adams says, in part: 


During these yeazs the summer outing, which had 
been regarded as the prerogative of the wealthy and 
leisure classes, grew more general and all classes 
became infused with the spirit of summer restlessness ; 
excursions to all kinds of resorts became popular, and 
Sabbath desecration increased with alarming rapidity. 

This popular trend was accelerated by increased 
facilities of travel furnished by the railroads, and later 
by the extension of the trolley system, thus making 
easy of access the many beautiful and attractive places 
with which our land is so highly favored. 

Brewing and kindred interests which had established 
‘* summer gardens ’’ near the large cities, began locat- 
ing similar resorts in places which nature had made 
attractive, and were soon running ‘‘ summer assem- 
blies ’’ — save the mark — with musical and vaudeville 
attractions, and many assemblies have had to contend 
with these rivals which were exerting their baneful 
influence on grounds contiguous to their own. 

The assemblies have builded better than they knew, 
in that they have secured so many beautiful locations 
and are holding them in trust for the best interests of 
the youth of our land, and are also blessing many com- 
munities’ by keeping out, or at least holding in check, 
these despoilers of morality and virtue. 

Had the assembly done no more than to act asa 
check on this other movement, by securing possession 
of these attractive and desirable grounds, and estab- 
lishing thereon entertainments with a pure moral tone, 
it would merit the patronage and support of all who 
stand for God and home and native land. 

I believe the time is not far distant when moneyed 
men — philanthropists — will get a complete view of 
the work being done by the assembly, and will come to 
the support of this great reform movement. 

I would not have less money given to the endowment 
of permanent schools, but I would that more should be 
invested to maintain, strengthen, and perpetuate this 
great bulwark against summer dissipation, Sabbath 
desecration, and intemperance. 


Among the best of the Chautauqua assem- 
blies, typical programs are made up of 
sermons, religious and ethical addresses, 
university extension addresses, popular lec- 
tures, dramatic readings and interpretations 
of plays, and stereopticon lectures and enter- 
tainments in great variety, arranged in such 
proportions as to give unity and positive 
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RIVER VIEW, ROCKFORD CHAUTAUQUA. 


educational value. Other assembly features 
are the summer schools, Bible institutes, 
teachers’ institutes, study clubs, outlook 
clubs, girls’ clubs, boys’ clubs, gymnastic 
training, outdoor classes, athletics, and 
recreations of a wholesome nature. The 
permanent nuclei of the local Chautauqua 
assemblies are Chautauqua reading circles in 
the territory tributary to the local assem- 
blies, with their readers, delegates, and 
graduates who frequent the local assemblies 
where graduating ceremonies are consum- 
mated, Golden Gates erected, and Round 
Tables conducted. The round tables are dis- 
tinctive features which flourish in the most 
prosperous assemblies, and are in charge 
of leaders grounded in the C. L. S. C. 
courses, supported by the general Chautau- 
qua system of instruction. It is this Chau- 
tauqua membership, fostered and cultured by 
the round-the-year reading courses and by up- 
lifting associations in literature, history, and 
art, which gives tone to the local assembly. 

The list of assemblies holding sessions this 
summer is a very long one, and they offer 
great opportunities for extending Chautau- 
qua’s influence into the remotest parts of our 
land. There are multitudes of people who 
do not understand that a Chautauqua is any- 
thing more than a place for a high order of 
recreation. They do not know anything of 
the helpfu! agencies, which reach into the 
homes of the people all the year round. It 
is still’ true, as Chancellor Vincent stated 
many years ago, that ‘‘ Between the ages of 


twenty and eighty lie a person’s best intel- 
lectual and educational opportunities; and 
he needs direction, encouragement, and 
assistance in order to use them most effec- 
tively.”” Would it not be a good plan for 
every member who attends an assembly to 
look up the C. L. S. C. office, supply himself 
with circulars, and see how many people he 
can find who have no idea of the pleasure 
which the C. L. 8. C. can put within their 
reach? The old rule of ten times one is ten 
is always workable, and at an assembly where 
people meet on a very friendly footing, an 
enthusiastic Chautauquan can make his own 
experience with the C. L. 8. C. a means of 
lighting the pathway of many others. 
a 
ALLERTON, IOWA. 

This assembly will be held in Fallenweider 
Park, August 13-20. Among the attrac- 
tions are: Robertson’s Moving Pictures, 
African Boy Choir, Orpheus Jubilee Singers, 
Homer T. Wilson, Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, A. 
A. Willets, D. D.; Prof. Dana C. Johnson, 
Hon. A. S. Zook, Col. L. F. Copeland, Gov. 
A. B. Cummins of Iowa, Gov. A. M. Dockery 


AUDITORIUM, CARMEL GROVE CHAUTAUQUA. 
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of Missouri, Capt. R. P. Hobson. The C. L. 
S. C. Round Table and Council will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Chas. E. Risser, of Des 
Moines. Dr. M. M. Parkhurst will have 
charge of Bible work and ministerial con- 


ferences. 
=e 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 

The Bloomington Chautauqua was organ- 
ized last year, and the first year cleared 
sixteen hundred dollars. It therefore claims 
to have broken the financial record for good 
success. It is now managed and controlled 
by the Bloomington Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, which includes all the leading business 
men of the community. An unusually strong 
program is largely completed. The assem- 
bly is conducted for eleven days, from August 
7 to 18 at Houghton’s Lake, a beautiful 
resort two miles from the city of Blooming- 
ton and connected by an excellent street 
railway system. The number of inquiries 
and engagements of tents already made 
indicates that there will be from three to 
four times as many campers as there were 
last year. The school lectures are given in 
the morning, the heaviest address is in the 
afternoon at two o’clock, at four o’clock a 
concert takes place and in the evening the 
entertainment feature is more emphasized. 

ss 
CARMEL GROVE, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. 

Carmel Grove Chautauqua Assembly and 
School of Theology, with midsummer ex- 
aminations, will be held from July 30 to 
August 10 inclusive. The School of Theology 
will precede the regular Chautauqua for ten 
days. We are looking forward to pleasant 
days and a stronger program than ever. 
Rev. Sam P. Jones will be present August 7; 
Bishop C. H. Fowler and other noted orators 
during the session. Prominent will be the 
Round Table talks and other C. L. S. C. work. 
The singing will be in charge of the Canadian 
singing evangelists Harry and Bert Rines, 
assisted by a large chorus choir with many 
prominent soloists. Carmel Grove is a beau- 
tiful place to spend a few weeks. The 
grounds are lighted by gas. There are a good 
hotel, the large Auditorium, and Epworth 
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Hall. The grove has sixteen hundred feet 
of sidewalk and a large number of fine cot- 
tages. Carmel Grove is only six miles from 
Binghamton, three miles from Lestershire, 
three miles from Union,. one-half mile from 
the Erie Railroad station, Hooper, New 
York, only twenty-five minutes’ ride on the 
B. L. & U. electric railroad from Bingham- 
ton. Special rates are offered to ministers, 
especially to young ministers who will come 
to take the course of study and attend the 
midsummer examinations. For particulars, 
address Arthur J. Dibble, secretary of the 
association, Binghamton, New York. 


<= 


CARTHAGE, MISSOURI. 

The Carthage Chautauqua Assembly was 
organized six years ago under the name of 
the Interstate Chautauqua. Rev. J. W. 
Stewart, J. W. Miller, J. D. Clarkson were 
the organizers. Temporary grounds were 


leased, temporary buildings erected, and a 


























SILVER LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 


very successful three weeks’ assembly was 
held. The great day of that assembly was 
Bryan Day. The lease could not be renewed 
for another year, and the Chautauqua moved 
a mile and a half west of the public square, 
on a rocky cliff where four annual assemblies 
were held. The name has been changed to 
Carthage Chautauqua Assembly, and this 
year we have reorganized and capitalized for 
$12,000, having purchased twenty-two acres 
of beautiful wooded grove known as the New 
Chautauqua Park. A-new auditorium capable 
of accommodating twenty-five hundred people 
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has been erected, and a hall of philosophy, 
woman’s building and dining hall are ex- 
pected to be ready when the season opens. 

The Assembly this year meets from June 
22 to July 2, inclusive. Recognition Day 
comes on Monday, June 30, Dean Wright, 
speaker. The C. L. S. C. department and 
Round Tables will be conducted by Mrs. 
Charles E. Risser, of Des Moines. - Dean 
Wright will conduct the Bible school; W. 
C. T. U. State President Belle C. Kimball 
will have charge of the Woman’s Council. 
Program talent includes Thos. Dixon, Jr., 
DeWitt Miller, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Thos. 
McClary, Vernon P. Squires, Johnson Swiss 
Bell Ringers, and Aseteram Trio, Wesleyan 
Quartet, Edison Entertainers, Light Guard 
Band. 

The present management is Robt. T. Stick- 
ney, president, H. G. Fitzer, secretary, and 
three other directors, forming an executive 


committee. 
<= 
COLFAX, IOWA. 

The seventh annual session of the lowa 
State Epworth League Assembly will be held 
at Colfax, Iowa, July 24-August 3, 1902. 
Extensive improvements on the beautiful 
grounds are already in progress. A com- 
plete sanitary system will be put into the 
park and the tenting area enlarged. 

An excellent program is planned for this 
summer. Dr. A. W. Patten, of Northwest- 
ern University, will have charge of the Bible 
work. Among the lectures are one on liquid 
air and one on wireless telegraphy. Such 
names as Dr. Frank Crane, Bishop Joyce, 
Colonel Bain, Dr. Stuntz, and President 
Haucher are on the program, and the African 
Boy Choir will be present three days. 

a 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 

The National Chautauqua Association, in- 
corporated in 1900 under the laws of Colo- 
rado, is probably the latest addition to the 
numerous progeny of the parent institution 
in New York. Its directors are a half-dozen 
representative business and professional men 
of Colorado Springs, with the present mayor 
of the city, Dr. John R. Robinson, at their 











head, and its Advisory Board includes among 
its out-of-town members Hamilton Mabie, 
Francis E. Clark, Congressman McCall, Pro- 
fessor Dunning, of Columbia, and Professor 
Wright, of Harvard. The association owns 
one hundred and thirty acres of land situated 
near the south entrance of the famous Gar- 
den of the Gods and within a few steps of 
the electric line connecting Colorado Springs 
and Manitou. The grounds have an eleva- 
tion above sea level of something over six 
thousand feet, and command a magnificent 
view of the peaks of the Rampart range 
which tower from four to eight thousand 
feet higher. 

The ‘‘ Garden of the Gods’’ Assembly and 
Summer School, which picturesque title is 
naturally derived from the location of the 
Chautauqua grounds, will hold its initial 
sessions this year, the summer school from 
July 23 to August 20, and the assembly from 
August 6 to August 20. In the school 
instruction will be given in pedagogy and 
psychology, history, economics, English and 
American literature, botany, geology, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, mathematics, draw- 
ing, music, calisthenics, and primary methods, 
the aim being to provide both courses of 
general culture and courses suited to the 
needs of teachers. The school’s faculty will 
be drawn from ten states of the Union and 
fifteen of our leading colleges and univer- 
sities. At least four of its instructors hold 
first rank in this country in their respective 
departments of learning, viz., Professor 
Wyckoff, of Princeton; Professor Turner, 
of Wisconsin; Professor Crosby. of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; and 
Professor Bessey, of the University of Ne- 
braska. In the assembly program there will 
be heard Jacob Riis, Professor Wyckoff, 
Professor Turner, Dr. Thos. E. Green, Dr. A. 
C. Hirst, Dr. J. P. D. John, W. Hinton 
White, besides several of the best musical 
and entertainment companies now engaged 
in Chautauqua work: The Garden of the 
Gods Magazine, a monthly publication, has 
been founded to serve as the official journal 
of the assembly and summer school. Its 
first issue appeared May 1. 
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PIKES. PEAK FROM COLORADO SPRINGS CHAUTAUQUA. 


CONNEAUT LAKE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Conneaut Lake Assembly was instituted 
by the Rev. W. J. Barton, and held its first 
season August 7-29, 1900. Thus far no 
permanent location has been secured and 
the auditorium has been a large tent attached 
to a wooden structure. An organization 
was effected last year and permanent im- 
provements will be made as soon as possible. 
The present location is at the foot of the 
lake and adjacent to the village bearing the 
name of the lake. Ample hotel and board- 
ing house accommodations afford to all quiet 
and comfortable lodgings. 

Conneaut Lake has an altitude seven hun- 
dred feet above Lake Erie, for pureness of 
water it has no superior, and it is the largest 
lake in the state. As an excursion resort 
it is rapidly increasing in popularity. Ina 
past season one hundred thousand people 
were ticketed to Conneaut Lake at various 
points. 


The special days at the assembly are 
Patriotic Day, Recognition Day, Temperance 
Alliance Day, Woman’s Day, Grange Day, 
G. A. R. Day, and Children’s Day. The 
summer school work covers a broad field, 
giving tuition in almost any branch desired. 
Those wishing to do make-up or review work 
find the school helpful. Under systematic 
lines are pedagogy, Bible study, methods in 
all phases of church work, especially Sabbath 
schools and Young People’s societies, athletics, 
including pantomimic and Delsartic tuition, 
kindergarten, vocal and instrumental music, 
elocution. Elocutionary and musical con- 
tests are promoted throughout the program. 
The concerts attain a high degree of merit 
and attract much attention. 

The lecture platform embraces a wide 
range of subjects but much of this pertains 
to special lines. In this as in other depart- 
ments a high standard is attempted, and 
thus far has been sustained. Questions of 
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VIEW AT TEXAS-COLORADO CHAUTAUQUA. 


reform, moral, religious, civic, social, and 
industrial, are freely and candidly discussed. 
The Assembly aims to do real things. 


<< 
DELAVAN, WISCONSIN. 
The assembly at Delavan Lake opens 
July 30 and closes August 10. 
The management has been particularly 
fortunate in the arrangement of a very 


strong program of lecturers, entertainers, 
musicians, artists, and instructors, embrac- 


ing the very best engaged in such work 
and so varied as profitably to entertain and 
please all who attend. 

Among the distinguished lecturers and 
platform orators are the following: Dr. 
Charles F. Aked, Col. Geo. W. Bain, Father 
Nugent, Mrs. A. E. Shipley, Miss Belle Kear- 
ney, Dr. D. F. Fox, Hon. John M. White- 
head.. Lorado Taft has been engaged for 
two lectures, and Reno B. Welbourn will 
speak on wireless telegraphy. The Edison 
Projectoscope Company, Germaine, the magi- 
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cian, Miss Elma B. Smith, reader and imper- 
sonator, are in the list of entertainers. 

The musical feature is to be one of the 
principal attractions. The Busse and Kopp 
Ideal Orchestra, composed of ten members, 
will be present during the entire session. 
The Schumann Lady Quartette has gained a 
wide reputation and will be heard at frequent 
intervals during an entire week of the assem- 
bly. The Beloit Lady Quartette, composed 
of vocalists of rare ability, is engaged for 
the latter part of the assembly. John W. 
Lince, of Chicago, a bass soloist of large 
experience and wide reputation, will delight 
and charm the patrons of the assembly from 
time to time, as occasion permits, during 
the whole session. 

The different departments will be under 
the direction of able and competent leaders. 
Dr. Sylvester Burnham who gave such excel- 
lent satisfaction last year, will again have 
charge of the Bible normal class and Sunday- 
school work. Mrs. Frances F. Herbert, who 
has had large experience in primary work, 
will be at the head of the children’s depart- 
ment in Bible history. 

John W. Lince, of Chicago, will have 
charge of the music, and Mrs. A. E. Shipley 
will present the C. L. S. C. work, and also 
the department of woman’s clubs and allied 


themes. 
<5 


ISLAND PARK, ROME CITY, INDIANA. 

The oldest assembly of the West, and next 
in age to the great mother Chautauqua at 
the head of the world-wide movement, will 
open its twenty-fourth annual session at 
Sylvan Lake, Rome City, Indiana, July 23, 
and continue twenty-four days. 

An unusually strong program has been 
arranged, and the department and class work 
will be fully up to the excellency of former 
years. Among the lecturers, teachers, and 
entertainers contracted are: Dean Alfred A. 
Wright, D. D., Capt. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son, Dr. Thos. Suleeba, Rev. F. S. Tincher, 
Rev. L. J. Naftzger, Henry J. Becker, D. 
D., Prof. Virgil A. Pinkley, Gen. John C. 
Black, Rev. Frank C. Brunner, Mrs. Louise 
Pinkley, Hon. Fred H. Yaple, Dr. W. H. 
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Hickman, Dr. C. E. Line, John Russell Trow- 
bridge, Rev. E. F. Albertson, Hon. Wallace 
Bruce, Dr. G. W. Adams, Dr. Jesse S. Gil- 
bert, Dr. G. Marshall Lowe, Rev. Fred. M. 
Stone, Rev. Lee Morrow, Prof. G. W. E. 
Hill, Prof. Frank Preston Garrison, Miss 
M. Louise Bentley, Miss Anna Quimby, Miss 
June Nafe, Rev. M. F. Stright;.Mr. Ells- 
worth Plumstead, impersonator; Mr. V. A. 
Pinkley, impersonator and monologist; Miss 
Marguerite Smith, child impersonator; Pro- 
fessor Klines, moving pictures and power-lens 
stereopticon. The following array of vocal 
and instrumental solo artists is unexcelled: 
Garrett’s Band and Orchestra, full term, 
eighteen specialists; Second Regiment U. R. 
K. of P. Band, Otsego, Michigan; Assembly 
Harmony Quartette and Chorus, Mendelssohn 
Quartette, African Boy Choir, Mr. Balmer 
and Miss Elsie Clark, Garrett’s Musical 
Specialists, North Indiana Conference Quar- 
tette, Carolina Jubilee Singers. 

In the department work, for which com- 
petent instructors have been secured, will be 
vocal music and voice culture, instrumental 
music, Pinkley School of Oratory and Dra- 
matic Art, English literature and languages, 
devotional and Bible conference, reading 
circle and Round Table work, art, pyrog- 
raphy, photography, Palestine Model Round 
Table, Deaconess Home work, W. C. T. U. 
department and temperance, boys’ and girls’ 
class, elocution, physical culture, kindergar- 
ten, etc. 

The Bible work will be especially strong 
under the instruction of Dean Wright, of 
the Boston School, assisted by Dr. Jesse S. 
Gilbert, Rev. L. J. Naftzger, and, other 
Bible workers. 

The Special Red Letter Days are Hobson 
Day, July 24; Sunday-school Day, July 29; 
Hillsdale College Day, July 30; Methodist 
Day, July 31, in charge of the church, De 
Pauw University, the Epworth League, and 
the missionary societies; Temperance and 
W. C. T. U. Day, August 5, in charge of the 
W. C. T. U. state organization; McKinley 
Memorial Day; Reading Course Graduation 
Day, August 8; Grand Army Day, August 
13. Notwithstanding these numerous special 
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days, every day will be replete with the best. 
The great program, with all the advantages 
of the classes save the Pinkley School, is 
given for $2.50. Expenses at Island Park 
are extremely low. 


= 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 
The Iowa Falls Chautauqua Assembly, the 
Baptist Chautauqua of the State of Iowa, 
will be in session from August 2 to 15. 





HOTEL AND PARK, LAKESIDE CHAUTAUQUA. 


August 5 will be lowa Day, graced by the 
presence of the governor of the state, and 
with addresses by distinguished gentlemen. 
August 9 will be Education Day, with a pro- 
gram provided mainly by the teachers’ con- 
vention at Eldora, who are expected to attend 
ina body. August 12 will be Sunday-school 
Day, with an attractive program. August 
15, Woman’s Day, is expected to be one of 
the best days of the assembly. 

A new feature this year is a ministers’ 
institute for three full days -— August 6-8 -— 
with a very rich program. Dr. Adams, 
president of Des Moines College, will be the 
leader of this institute, and will give a series 
of talks, papers and lectures of great 
value. One of the features will be an open 
parliament with popular theological discus- 
sions of the most important themes, con- 
ducted by the chancellor, J. K. Richardson, 
D. D. Professor Watson is expected to 
have the Bible studies this year, taking up the 
Book of Acts. Rev. E. M. Stephenson, of 
Chicago, will have the Sunday-school depart- 
ment, giving six lectures. Dr. Powell, of 
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Chicago, will give five lectures on the life of 
Christ, Rev. J. E. Conant five lectures on 
Prayer. Rev. H. A. Porter, of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Rev. Arthur Fowler, of Chicago, and 
others will give a number of addresses. Mrs. 
L. C. Wilton will have the children daily. 

Among the star attractions will be the 
Anderson Concert Company, engaged for 
nine successive days; Dr. A. A. Willits, the 
Apostle of Sunshine, for two lectures; and 
some other features of interest that we are 
not yet quite prepared to report. The out- 
look is for the most interesting and helpful 
assembly yet held by this body. 

The Baptists have now come into full own- 
ership of the grounds and are selling stock 
and are expecting to make improvements 
year by year in the grounds and surround- 


ings. 
a 
LAKE MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The Lake Madison (South Dakota) Chau- 
tauqua grounds are now being cleared up, in 
readiness for the coming assembly which 
opens June 21 and lasts sixteen days. 
Abundant shade affords fine camping ground, 
while those who do not wish to camp can 
find accommodations at the cottages and 
hotel. The program promises to be one of 
the best, many old favorites appearing, while 
new names of national reputation have been 
added. A new feature in the way of enter- 
tainment is the introduction of a high-class 
dramatic company. 

The departments of the summer school 
are: Music, elocution, physical culture, kin- 
dergarten, Sunday-school, normal, and Bible 
study, the latter in charge of Dr. Parks, of 
Atlanta, Georgia. R. B. McClenon, superin- 
tendent of the schools of Madison, leads the 
Round Table which meets in the auditorium 
at eleven A. M., taking the place of the 
morning lecture in the early years of the 
Chautauqua. The following are the topics 
for discussion this year: June 23. What Are 
We Here For? 24. Nothing Without Labor. 
25. Advantages of the C. L.§.C. 26. Re- 
ports from Local Circles. 27. The Many, 
Not the Few. 28. What’s the Matter with 
Our Schools? 30. The American Sabbath. 
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July 1. Where Shall We Place the Emphasis? 
2. Expansion. 3. The Pulpit and the Press. 
4. Patriotism. 5. What I Have Gained from 
This Assembly. 

Recognition Day is July 5, and Dr. Peters 
gives the address, A larger class than usual 
is expected to be graduated. 


<= 


LAKESIDE, OHIO. 

The above named Chautauqua grounds date 
back among the earliest of the followers of 
the noted Chautauqua. Its situation is 
ideal, the waters of Lake Erie on the north 
laving the shore for three-fourths of a mile, 
while on the south rise rocky terraces to 
the height of eighty feet above the beach. 

When Bishop Vincent was Doctor Vincent 
and his brother (now Doctor Vincent) Rev- 
erend B. T. Vincent, they laid the plans and 
aided in the foundation of this enterprise. 
The grounds were owned by a stock com- 
pany until this year when the former Camp- 
meeting Association purchased the grounds 
and all belonging to the former company. 
While the place is Methodist in ownership, 
everyone is as free to own lots and have his 
cottage as any other. The platform knows 





CAMPING GROUND, LAKE MADISON CHAUTAUQUA. 


no denominational lines in speakers. The 
camp-meeting holds services for ten days, but 
the assembly takes four times as many, and 
this year the Congregationalists hold a ten 
days’ session of Bible study and lectures 
under their own management. The Chau- 
tauqua idea keeps up and the C, L. §. C. 
class is always recognized. 

The summer school is made a pronounced 
part of the year’s program, with. all depart- 
ments that are required. 
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The season of 1902 has dates as follows: 
The Lakeside Assembly from the night of 
July 9 to Sunday evening of August 10, 
the camp-meeting from August 11 to August 
19 at night, the Congregationalist Bible 
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Institute from August 20 to September 1. 
Charles W. Taneyhill, Lakeside, Ohio, is 
superintendent and manager of Lakeside, to 
whom write for any information or programs. 
<= 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS. 

The Lincoln Assembly will be held from 
July 25 to August 4, at Brainerd Park, a 
beautiful tract of land of one hundred and 
forty-six acres, two miles from the court 
house and the heart of the city of Lincoln. 
This park is rarely excelled for Chautauqua 
purposes. There are deep ravines and beau- 
tiful hills clothed with grass and shaded by 
large trees, while a branch of the Sangamon 
river runs through the grounds. 

It is the first year of this assembly, but 
the prospects are very bright, inasmuch as 
a large number of season tickets were sold 
in advance and all the merchants and pro- 
fessional men of Lincoln entered into the 
enterprise and intend to make it worthy the 
name of the city. It has been taken up as 
a public enterprise practically by the whole 
city, and its success is assured already. A 
good program is largely completed, made up 
of standard attractions. The plan has been 
to have a well balanced program. The 
morning hours are devoted to study lectures, 
the afternoon to addresses and concerts, ‘the 
evening to popular entertainments and 
lectures. 
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LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 

The Kentucky Chautauqua Assembly holds 
its sixteenth annual session June 24 to July 
4 at Lexington, Kentucky. The grounds 
and auditorium will this year be greatly im- 
proved. The platform includes such lecturers 
as Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson, Gov. 
Bob Taylor, Leon H. Vincent, Prof. H. Rid- 
dell, Dr. Geo. F. Hall, Prof. P. M. Pearson, 
Prof. J. Ernest Woodland, scientific lectures 
with experiments, Dr. Geo. McNutt, Dr. 
Robt. 8. MacArthur, Hon. Lou Beauchamp, 


and others. 
In the line of entertainment many novel- 


ties will be introduced, including moving pic- 
tures, Willard Gorton, and G. Paul Smith, 
J. Rosani, the juggler, Ellsworth Plumstead, 
and Adrian Newens, reader. 

The music will be of a high order, includ- 
ing a famous band, the Chicago Glee Club, 
the Hawthorne Musical Club, and many 
prominent soloists. 

The Kentucky State Educational Associa- 
tion will be in session at Lexington during 
the session of the Chautauqua. Recognition 
Day will occur Tuesday, July 1, and Dr. 
George F. Hall is the speaker. TheC. L. 8S. 
C. Round Tables will be held daily under the 
care of competent leaders. A half-dozen 
departments of important school work will 
be in session daily. Special emphasis will be 
laid upon Bible study. Dr. W. L. Davidson 
is the superintendent. 

a 
LITHIA SPRINGS, ILLINOIS. 

This assembly is located in Shelby County, 
Illinois, a mile from Middlesworth on the 
Big Four route. The twelfth annual session 
begins Saturday, August 9, and closes Mon- 
day, August 26. These grounds consist of 
two hundred and fifty acres, mostly wild 
woodland with hills, glens, brooklets, and 
springs of mineral water noted for health- 
giving properties. This assembly was 
organized by Jasper L. Douthit, a missionary 
in the vicinity for nearly forty years. Start- 
ing as a small encampment of tents, the 
movement grew into the annual Chautauqua 
Assembly with an average of one thousand 
on the grounds dwelling in tents for several 
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weeks, with thousands in daily attendance. 


‘The management have persevered and suc- 


ceeded in clearing off the debt incurred in 
building up the assembly, and Sunday, August 
25, 1901, the grounds were dedicated ‘‘ to 
the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus for 
the worship of God and the service of man.’’ 
The place has become famous as a quiet, 
clean, homelike, restful camping-ground. 
Many log cabins and cottages are in process 
of erection for occupancy thissummer. The 
cornerstone of a library chapel, which will 
be used temporarily for the hall of philos- 
ophy, was recently laid with fitting ceremony. 

Recognition Day will be Wednesday, 
August 13, and Rev. Geo. M. Brown, who 
organized the Chautauqua work at Lithia, 
will give the address. A large local class 


of Shelbyville, Illinois, will take their C. L. 
S. C. diplomas on this day. 

‘The summer school will have classes in 
nature study, temperance, physical culture, 
oratory, music, cooking, nursing, Bible study, 
farming, science, literature, etc. 


Illustrated lectures will be given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank A. Cattern, of the Chau- 
tauqua Extension Bureau. Other lecturers 
are Capt. R. P. Hobson, Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
Rev. J. L. Jones, of All Souls’ Church, Chi- 
cago, and John G. Woolley. The South African 
Boy Choir, Mr. J. Walter Wilson, the sing- 
ing evangelist, Miss Lily Runals and Mrs. 
Bertha Kunz Baker are among the entertain- 
ers. For full program address the manager, 
Jasper L. Douthit, Shelbyville, Illinois. 


= 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN. 

One of the youngest and most virile of the 
assemblies is that of the Epworth League, 
with resort grounds located on the east 
shore of Lake Michigan, a mile north of the 
harbor and city of Ludington. Although the 
resort is less than nine years old, there are 
already a hundred cottages on the grounds 
and new ones are being added at the rate of 
twenty-five or thirty a year. Last year 
fully fifty thousand dollars was spent on the 
grounds and the railroad which connects 
them with.the city of Ludington. This year 
a new administration building is being con- 
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structed. It will contain, besides the offices 
of the trustees and secretary, a small audito- 
rium capable of seating from two to three 
hundred people. The architectural features 
and the picturesque setting of this building 
in the hotel park are favorably commented 
upon. At least thirty new cottages are 
building this season. The management is 
planting about one hundred trees in various 
parts of the grounds, setting out flower 
beds, etc. Much new walk and water-main 
will be laid, and the electric light service 
extended to practically every cottage on the 
grounds. Considerable money will be spent 
on the golf links and tennis courts. The 
near-by fishing resort, Hamlin Lake, is also 
being much improved this year. Over four 
thousand lots were sold at Hamlin last summer. 

While the program is not yet completed, 
some of the main features are as follows: 
Bishops Fowler and Joyce, Dana C. Johnson, 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, of Chicago University 
Divinity School, the Rev. A. B. Storms, of 
Des Moines, Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
Dr. Chas. F. Aked, of England, Dr. Chas. 
Bayard Mitchell, of Cleveland, Dr. Morgan 
Wood, of Cleveland, President John Henry 
Barrows, Bertha Kunz Baker, Gay Zenola 
McClaran, the South African Boy Choir, the 
Anderson-Reohr Concert Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Germaine, the magician, the Haw- 
thorne Musical Club, Spence and McDonald, 
the American Vitagraph, the Temple Quartet, 
Isabelle Bratnober, soprano, and Edward C. 
Kuss, basso. 

This assembly does nothing in the way of 
summer school work except to maintain a 
department of English Bible study and of 
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Christian methods. Prof. Shailer Matthews 
will have charge of this work the coming 
summer. The work consists of actual study 
of the Bible and not in lectures about the 
book. 

The dates are July 22 to August 25. The 
state conventions of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor and the Epworth Leagues of Michi- 
gan will be held on the grounds during the 


program. 
aS 
MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN. 

Monona Lake Assembly at Madison, Wis- 
consin, will open July 18 and continue two 
weeks. This will be its twenty-third annual 
session as an assembly proper, and promises 
to be one of the most brilliant and profitable 
it‘ has ever held. In the line of speakers 
and entertainers will be found the names of 
many of the most famous in our own coun- 
try, as well as some who have been brought 
from abroad. So far there have been en- 
gaged as lecturers Mr. Frank T. Bullen, of 
London; Rev. George Jackson, of Edin- 
burgh; Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, Rev. 
Samuel P. Jones, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, Gen. John C. Black, and 
Rev. Geo. L. McNutt. Montaville Flowers, 
Ralph Parlette, and Miss Katherine Eggles- 
ton appear as readers. Lorado Taft will 
discourse on sculpture and art, while Reno 
B. Welbourn will explain the mysteries of 
wireless telegraphy. Dr. H. R. Palmer will 
direct the choir and conduct the music. The 
evenings will be given over to concerts and 
entertainments under the leadership of such 
popular persons as Germaine, Rosani, D. W. 
Robertson, Frank R. Roberson, Miss Grace 


VIEWS OF LAKE MICHIGAN AND HARBOR, LUDINGTON CHAUTAUQUA. 
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Updegraff, and musical organizations not 
yet engaged. 

An educator of national reputation will 
probably give the Recognition Day address of 
July 31. The Round Table will have special 
topics for each day, with leader announced 
in the program. A reunion of the Class of 
1882 will be held. Mrs. J. H. Rogers, of 
Portage, will preside. Bible study and 
primary teachers’ training classes, which 
have been made a prominent feature of the 
assembly from the first, will be continued 
under the able instruction of Dr. J. A. Wor- 
den and Mrs. W. F. Crafts. The ministerial 


conference instituted last year will also be 


~~ 


maintained. 


_ MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE. ° 

The Monteagle Assembly will hold its 
twentieth session this summer for eight 
weeks, beginning July 3. Its delightful 
situation on the top of the Cumberland 
mountains, the constantly increasing -attend- 
ance, the many improvements in public and 
private buildings, are making this assembly 
more and more popular. Ranking among 
the oldest and largest assemblies, based 
upon solid foundations, with a most valuable 
property as well as splendid hopes, it has 
come tostay. Everything about it indicates 
solidity, comfort, and homelikeness. 

Several handsome cottages have recently 
been erected. The grand new auditorium was 
put into use last July. The sewerage system 
has been put in fine order. In the admin- 
istration department a new organization has 
been made and a treasurer and a comptroller 
provided for. An executive committee has 
been put in charge of affairs in the interim 
between the trustees’ meetings. 

August 2 will be. Recognition Day, and 
Mr. Frank A. Cattern will deliver an illus- 
trated Chautauqua lecture on that date. Miss 
Harriet Woodcock, of Nashville, will be in 
charge of C. L. S. C. interests and will have 
her office in the beautiful new C. L. S. C. 
building. Miss Lillian Lambert, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, will conduct the Round Tables 
for three weeks. 

The summer schools will be ably con- 
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ducted. The usual departments are provided 
for. The Cincinnati College of Music and 
the New York School of Expression will hold 
summer sessions at Monteagle. Special 
attention will be paid to methods and kinder- 
garten work. The Bible school will be open 
the entire season and Bible courses given 
entirely free of charge. The courses in Sun- 
day-school work will be fuller than usual. 


LINCOLN INN, MONTEAGLE CHAUTAUQUA. 


The platform lectures, music, and entertain- 
ments will be of the usual high standard 
throughout. Among the new lecturers at 
Monteagle will be Drs. Green, MacArthur, 
Brandt, Haywood, Captain Hobson, and 
many others. 

— 


MOUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA. 


The Moundsville Chautauqua Assembly 
opens July 31 and closes August 10. The 
location is twelve miles below Wheeling on 
the B. & O. railway, and also a motor line. 
There will be a number of buildings erected 
and many changes made for this season and 
the grounds will be in fine condition. The 
program will be far more comprehensive 
than anything before attempted, both for 
entertainment and instruction. August 4 is 
Recognition Day, with several speakers. 
Prof. D. T. Williams will have charge of the 
Round Table. A part of each day will be 
given to class work. Special inducement 
will be offered ministers and their families. 
Information can be obtained from the presi- 
dent of the board, Rev. C. B. Graham, D. 
D., Wheeling, West Virginia, or from the 
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secretary, J. W. Leach, Benwood, West 
Virginia. 
a 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND. 

In the heart of the Alleghanies, twenty- 
eight thousand feet above sea level, a para- 
dise of mountains, this famous Chautauqua 
will hold its twentieth annual session, August 
1to28. Twenty-five important departments 
of school work, under the care of the best 
instructors out of the great universities, will 
be conducted for the month. 

The program is as worthy and interesting 
in every particular as will be found anywhere 
in America. Such names as Frank T. Bul- 
len and Charles F. Aked, of England; Dr. 
George Jackson, of Scotland; Dr. Robt. S. 
MacArthur, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Leon H. 
Vincent, Prof. P. M. Pearson, Hon. Lou 


KINDERGARTEN, MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK CHAUTAUQUA. 


Beauchamp, Dr. John B. DeMott, Prof. J. 
E. Woodland, Capt. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son, William Jennings Bryan, Dr. D. F. Fox, 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and John , Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America are among the number, with many 
more of equal note. The readers include 
Fred Emerson Brooks, Miss Mary Manning, 
Miss Louise -Allyn, Ellsworth Plumstead, 
Adrian Newens, and Virgil Alonzo Pinkley. 
Five soloists of national reputation, four 
splendid quartets, three violinists, and the 
famous African Boys are also under contract. 
The entertainments include a dozen of the 
reigning novelties of the season. 

Delightful literary lectures will be given 
at the C. L. S. C. Round Tables. August 
20 will be observed as Recognition Day with 
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Dr. W. F. Anderson, of New York, as the 
speaker. New improvements are constantly 
being made at Mountain Lake Park. More 
than three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
has been invested. All the comforts of home 
may be enjoyed, and yet this mountain sum- 
mit retains its rural simplicity. It is justly 
styled one of the most superb and sensible 
summer resorts in America. Dr. W. L. 
Davidson has for twelve years been the 
superintendent. 


MOUNT GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA, 

The Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mt. Gret- 
na will open July 1 and continue to August 
5. A new power plant will furnish electric 
light to the cottages and grounds. A large 


addition to the Chautauqua Inn will be ready 
for occupation at the opening of the season 
of 1902. The contract for the erection of 
a fine C. L. S. C. building has been awarded. 

This building will meet a long-felt want. 
A portion of it will serve as a reading room 
for the Chautauqua, and its pleasant and 


commodious ‘‘ Round Table Room”’ will 
accommodate many of the smaller meetings 
that heretofore were held in the auditorium. 
The C. L. 8. C. department will again be 
in charge of L. E. McGinnes, A. M., city 
superintendent of the public schools of Steel- 
ton, Pennsylvania. Wednesday, July 30, 
will be Recognition Day, and the address 
will be delivered by Prof. P. M. Pearson. 
The managers are planning the erection of 
an additional hotel for the accommodation of 
the public. Many new cottages were com- 
pleted during the year and others were 
greatly improved. 
Mrs. 8S. T. Rorer and Miss I. C. Belden, of 
Philadelphia, will have charge of the school 
of cookery and domestic science. Dr. E. T. 
Jeffers, of the York Collegiate Institute, will 
give the series of lectures on Biblical sub- 
jects. Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, will deliver a 
course of lectures on the history of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania and another course on 
pedagogical subjects. Prof. Mervin G. 
Filler, of Dickinson College, has been added 
to the regular corps of instructors. The 
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department of entertainment includes, among 
other distinguished names, those of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Gobin, Captain Hobson, U. S. 
N., Dr. R. S. MacArthur, of New York, 
Dr. Chas. F. Aked, of Liverpool, England, 
Prof. P. M. Pearson, and C. N. Howard. 
Wednesday, July 30, has been fixed as 
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Recognition Day. Mrs. H. E, Monroe and 
one hundred and fifty Chautauqua people will 
give an entertainment entitled ‘‘ Oliver 
Cromwell.’’ The distinguished travelers, 
Dr. Frederic A. Cook and Prof. A. M. Ham- 
mers, and the historian W. W. Ellsworth 
will give illustrated lectures. A full array 
of musical entertainments appears upon the 
program. On Pennsylvania German Day 
Colonel Copeland will lecture on ‘‘ Seeing 
the Elephant.”’ 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Connecticut Valley Chautauqua Assembly 
will be held in its home at Laurel Park, near 
Northampton, Massachusetts, July 8 to 18. 
No special improvements have been made in 
the grounds during the year. The facilities 
for good work are now, however, all that 
could be desired. The attendance is growing 
annually. 

Dr. Chas. F. Aked, Geo. L. McNutt, Jahu 
DeWitt Miller, Leon H. Vincent, Hon. Lou 
Beauchamp, Dr. George F. Hall, Capt. Arch 
Brown, Prof. J. E. Woodland, Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut, and others are among the lecturers. 
The Chicago Glee Club and the famous Park 
Sisters are among the musical organizations 
secured. Recognition Day will be observed 
July 17. Dr. Hurlbut will conduct the serv- 
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ices, and Mr. Frank Cattern will give an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Chautauqua and Her 
Work ”’ at night. 

This is one of the loyal Chautauqua assem- 
blies. The Round Tables are always well 
attended and are full of interest. It is 
hoped that many new readers will be secured 
during the coming season. Large attention 
is given also to school work in a half dozen 
different departments. Biblical work con- 
ducted by pastors of various denominations 
is always one of the interesting features of 
the assembly. Dr. W. L. Davidson has been 
in charge for seven years. 


ae 


OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


The Ocean Grove Assembly is to hold its 
eighteenth annual session July 8 to 18. It 
will be this year, as heretofore, under the 
direction of Rev. B. B. Loomis, D. D., as 
superintendent of instruction. Recognition 
Day will be July 18, and the address to the 
graduates is to be given by the president of 
the Ocean Grove Association, Bishop J. N. 
Fitz Gerald, D. D. 

Especial attention will be given to Sunday- 
school normal work. Classes will be formed, 
and at the close of the course of study writ- 
ten examinations will be provided for those 
who desire such a test of their proficiency. 
The junior department will be in charge of 
Mrs. B. B. Loomis, and the music of the 
assembly is to be under the direction of 
Prof. Tali Esen Morgan and will be of the 
usual high order. All of the instruction is 
absolutely*free to the members of the various 
classes. The full program is not yet com- 


pleted. 
od 


OCEAN PARK, OLD ORCHARD, MAINE. 

The dates for this Chautauqua-by-the-Sea 
are July 25 to September 1. 

Preparations are now complete for a sea- 
son of much interest at this popular assem- 
bly. The grounds have put on their holiday 
attire and various local improvements are 
apparent in the beautifying of the grounds 
and erection of new buildings, but nothing 

(Continued on page 416.) 
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Marion Harland (Christine Terhune Herrick), in her book “ First 
Aid to the Young Housekeeper” (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y.), says: 
‘* There can be little doubt that soaking the clothes lessens the amount of rubbing 
that must be done, if the clothes are put into lukewarm water to which has been 
added a small quantity of some trustworthy washing powder. In the former days, 
unadulterated washing soda was used by unscrupulous washerwomen who did not care 
how much damage was done to the fabric, so long as the dirt came away easily, 
but the injury is (even in such a case) often less than the wear the goods would 
receive in being rubbed into cleanliness on a washboard.’’ 


Pearline is proved trustworthy. 
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affords so much gratification to those inter- 
ested in the assembly as the new Porter 
Memorial Hall in the Grove whose dedication 
will take place on the fourth of August. 
This building is much needed in the multiplied 
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departments of assembly work, is of pleasing 
architecture, and has fittingly linked with it 
the name of the late Dr. Porter who had 
charge of the assembly eighteen years and 
until removed by death. 

A long list of eminent speakers and fine 
line of musicians and entertainers have been 
engaged. 

Special emphasis will be given to the edu- 
cational department. Rev. A. C. Hirsh, 
D. D., will be Recognition Day orator, on 
August 12. 

An unusual number of Round Tables will be 

‘ conducted by Prof. C. E. Stevens, Dr. A. W. 
Bartlett, and Mrs. A. E. Shipley. ‘The 
C. L. S. C. banquet, with its accompanying 
unique features, will be a strong attraction. 
Miss Sadai Prescott Porter will, for the sixth 
season, have charge of the summer school of 
oratory and physical culture which attracts 
those interested in these lines of work, and 
especially teachers from New England 
schools. Bible study will continue to hold a 
strong place in the assembly. Prof. A. W. 
Anthony, of the Council of Seventy of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
will conduct the Biblical Institute, and Miss 
M. F. Lane the children’s department. The 
assembly proper will be prefaced by a Minis- 
ters’ Institute instead of a Christian Work- 
ers’ Convocation, as heretofore. 

There is every prospect for an excellent 


season. 
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OTTAWA, ILLINOIS. 


The Chautauqua at Ottawa, Illinois, was 
organized this year under the auspices of 
the Ottawa Business Men’s Development 
Association, and will be held at their park. 
The clergy and professional men have also 
been very active in its organization and hold 
important places on the various committees. 
The dates are August 15 to 25, ten days. 
The program committee largely followed 
Prof. George E. Vincent’s outlined and sug- 
gested program published last year in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, and is much after the order 
of the program of the Chautauqua in New 
York. 

A large number of season tickets were 
sold, not simply to furnish funds but to guar- 
antee an attendance from the very start and 
make it an assured success. The grounds 
are connected with the city by an excellent 
street railway system. The whole city of 
Ottawa is so much interested in its success- 
ful outcome that the effect is already felt in 
the surrounding country, and inquiries have 
come in from other towns regarding camping 
at the Chautauqua. Mr. Bryan, Father 
Sherman, the son of General Sherman, and 
P. Louther Wessels, secretary of the Boer 
Commission, are among the prominent 
speakers already secured. Judge L. Y. 
Sherman, Speaker of the Illinois House of 
Representatives, will deliver the address on 
Republican Day. Other prominent talent is 


still sought. 
<2 


PALMER LAKE, COLORADO. 

This assembly, known as the Rocky Moun- 
tain Chautauqua, has its session this year 
from July 1 to August 8. 

In view of the Triennial Sunday-school 
World’s Convention to be held in Denver, 
June 26-30, special emphasis is given to our 
Teacher Training and Bible Institute which 
open July 1. We have for teachers Dr. B. 
B. Tyler, D. D., member International Sun- 
day-school Lesson Committee; Mrs. Hattie 
E. Foster, chairman of the New York Pri- 
mary Department; Dr. A. E. Worden, 
president of Sunday-school board; Mrs. J. 
A. Walker, member of the International 
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Sunday-school Committee; Rev. C. K. 
Powell, and others. Among our other 
speakers are ex-Governor Alva Adams, Prof. 
J. H. T. Main, acting president of Iowa Col- 


VINCENT AVENUE, PONTIAC CHAUTAUQUA. 


lege; Rev. T. E. Green, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; President B. 0. Aylesworth of Agri- 
cultural College, Colorado; Chancellor H. A. 
Buchtel, of Denver University; Robert Colt- 
man, second, of China, physieian for years 
to Li Hung Chang; Dr. A. B. Hyde, Rev. 
W. H. W. Boyle, D. D., and others. Recog- 
nition Day will be August 8, speaker Robert 
Coltman, D. D. The summer school work 
will be mostly confined to Bible study, nature 
study, and literature. Special attention is 
given to C. L. S. C. extension work on Open- 
ing Day and Recognition Day. The Chau- 
tauqua grounds are becoming a permanent 
all-summer resort and are becoming a center 
for the Christian and philanthropic forces of 
the state, especially for conferences for 
Bible study, Y. M. C. A. work, ete. 


<2¢ 


PETERSBURG, ILLINOIS. 


Old Salem Chautauqua is preparing for 
the best assembly in its history, August 7 
to 19. New cottages are being erected, the 
water system enlarged and extended, and 
the landscape gardener’s art is beautifying 
the grounds. With a permanent auditorium 
seating five thousand people and a chorus of 
two hundred voices, several large and beau- 
tiful class buildings, commodious church, 
lodge and college headquarters and a perfect 
system of water supply and sanitation, Old 
Salem’s equipment is well-nigh ideal. With 
a railroad station on the grounds and the 
usual postal, telegraph and telephone facili- 
ties, patrons of this assembly have every 
convenience of a modern city in a ‘*‘ summer 
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home in the woods,’’ with its sylvan quiet 
and manifold charms. 

The Assembly program will be unusually 
strong, even for this Chautauqua, which 
never provides less than the best. Hon. 
Clark E. Carr, ex-minister to Denmark, Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, Rear-Admiral J. B. Coghlan, 
Miss Ellen M. Stone, ex-Vice-President Adlai 


« E. Stevenson, Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker 


L. Y. Sherman of the Illinois Legislature, 
Dr. A. A. Willits, Rev. Sam Jones, President 
William Henry Black, D. D., Prof. Herbert 
L. Willett, D. D., and many others of almost 
equal prominence will lecture or preach dur- 
ing the assembly. The best musical talent 
available and the choicest of clean and whole- 
some entertainments have been engaged. 
Strong and diversified educational work will 
be conducted, including schools of Bible 
study, Sunday-school work, sociology, 
astronomy (with the use-of a five-inch tele- 
Scope-on the grounds), music, art, agricul- 
ture, domestic science, etc. Three thousand 
people, representing seven states, lived on 
the grounds during the last assembly, while 
more than fifty thousand were in attendance. 
Plans for Recognition Day are incomplete. 
Rev. Geo. H. Turner, Petersburg, II., will 
furnish further information. 
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PONTIAC, ILLINOIS. 


The Pontiac Chautauqua Assembly, Pon- 
tiac, Illinois, will hold its fifth session July 
24 to August 6, 1902. During the winter 
the walks around the grounds have been 
improved. Among the important features 
of the program are to be mentioned Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee; Dr. Chas. F. Aked, Rev. Sam 
P. Jones, Bishop Chas. B. Galloway, Capt. 
Richmond P. Hobson, Edison Projectoscope, 
Frank R. Roberson, Slayton Jubilee Singers, 
Miss Marie C. Brehm, Dr. Geo. M. Brown, 
International School of Health and Cooking, 
Carter the magician, Dr. A. P. Cobb, Dr. 
E. L. Eaton, Prof. Edward H. Eldridge, Dr. 
D. F. Fox, Gorton and Smith, Dr. Thos. E. 
Green, Mrs. L. M. Lake, Miss Montgomery, 
Professor Newens, Schiller Male Quartette, 
Miss Minnie Swayze, and others. Recogni- 
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tion Day is August 4, and the address will be 
delivered by Dr. Geo. M. Brown’ who will 
also have charge of the Round Tables during 
one week. Dr. E. L. Eaton conducts the 
Normal Bible School. Among the schools 
and classes are art, chorus, boys’ club, cook- 
ing, elocution, free parliament, kindergarten, 
ministerial conference, nature study, physical 
culture club, astronomy, health, temperance 
workers’ congress, W. C. T. U. Institute, 
sociology, Woman’s Council, Young Ladies* 
Outlook Club. Arrangements have also been 
made for aC. L. 8. C. tent to be occupied 
during the entire time in the interest of the 
C. L. S. C. and great results are hoped for 
along that line. A. C. Folsom continues as 
superintendent. 
a 


PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Chautauqua Assembly will 
hold its second session on the grounds near 
Plainville, Connecticut, July 17-30 inclusive. 
A number of new cottages have been built 
and a new auditorium is to be ready by the 
day the assembly opens. The program is 
one of unusual excellence and every day will 
be a great day. The work will be divided 





AN OUTDOOR AUDIENCE, CONNECTICUT CHAUTAUQUA. 


into six departments: 1. Popular lectures, 
concerts, and entertainments. 2. Summer 
school for public school teachers. 3. Do- 
mestic science, including a cooking school 
and a series of lectures upon household 
economics. 4. Bible study and training 
school for Sunday-school workers. 5. Ath- 


letics and outdoor sports. 6. Department 
of the C. L. S. C. Round Tables and Councils. 
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Among the speakers already engaged is 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D. D., Chautauqua’s 
most experienced instructor in Bible study 
and Sunday-school methods. Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Alden, president-general of the 
International Sunshine Society, will address 
a state meeting of ‘‘ Sunshiners’’ upon the 
grounds Saturday, July 26. Prof. P: M. 
Pearson, of Harvard, will give a series of 
lecture recitals. Prof. Sara A. Emerson, 
formerly instructor in Wellesley and now 
taking a graduate course in Semitic lan- 
guages at the Yale divinity school, conducts 
the Young People’s Bible work and gives a 
series of studies in the Prophets. Hon. 
Charles D. Hive, secretary of the state 
board of education, will speak upon topics 
of especial interest to teachers. Many other 
equally interesting speakers will appear upon 
the program. The Chicago Glee Club will 
give two concerts and the vitascope will en- 
tertain with moving pictures two evenings. 
Concerts, stereopticon lectures and enter- 
tainments will fill other evenings. A series 
of Chautauqua Round Tables and C. L. 8S. C. 
Councils will be held, and the Vesper Serv- 
ices, reunions, banquets, receptions and 
camp-fires will give Chautauquans an abund- 
ance of good times. Recognition Day will 
be Wednesday, July 30. The speaker will 
be Rev. John E. Adams, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


The Rockford Chautauqua Association was 
incorporated in January, 1902, by one hun- 
dred of the best professional and business 
men of Rockford and well-to-do farmers of 
the vicinity. Its prime object is not to make 
money but to build up at Rockford an insti- 
tution of education, entertainment, rest, and 
recreation of which northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin may be proud. 

The first session of the assembly will be 
held from August 14 to 27, under the able 
management of Mr. A. C. Folsom, of Pon- 
tiac, Illinois. 

Harlem Park, where the Chautauqua will 
be held, is situated on the banks of the Rock 
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river, two and one-half miles from the court 
house. It is readily accessible from every 
railroad depot in Rockford. . A large audito- 
rium capable of seating five thousand people 
will be erected. In addition Science Hall 
will be used for a class room and will easily 
accommodate five hundred. A dining hall 
40x 100 will be in operation during the 
entire assembly. Refreshment stands, bath 
houses, check rooms, etc., etc., will be pro- 





VIEW IN GLEN, SMITHVILLE CHAUTAUQUA. 


vided. The entire grounds, as well as the 
auditorium, will be well lighted with electric- 
ity; pure water will be provided in abun- 
dance; perfect sanitary arrangements will be 
arranged. Postoffice, telephone, daily papers, 
and all modern conveniences. 

The program as arranged will include a 
varied array of lectures, entertainments, ser- 
mons, singing, music, and unique and pleas- 
ing diversions. There will be schools and 
classes for young and old. The lecturers 
and entertainers include Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, 
Maud Ballington Booth, Capt. Richmond P. 
Hobson, Rev. Sam P. Jones, Dr. Thos. E. 
Green, W. Eugene Knox, Jahu DeWitt Mil- 
ler, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, W. Hinton White. 

Dr. Eugene E. Davis, of Belton, Texas, will 
have charge of music, assisted by Mrs. 
Eugene E. Davis, soloist. Other musical 
features will be the Schiller Male Quartette, 
of Chicago, the Slayton Jubilee Singers, and 
the Chicago Lady Entertainers. 

The Boys’ Club, Young Ladies’ Outlook 
Club, W. C. T. U. Institute, Normal Bible 
School, Nature Study Club, and Physical 
Culture Club have been arranged for under 
competent leaders. 
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The C. L. S. C. Round Table will be held 
daily, conducted by Dr. Geo. M. Brown, who 
will also deliver the, Recognition Day ad- 
dress, August 19. 

ad 


SMITHVILLE, OHIO. 


The Point: Breeze Chautauqua, Smithville, 
Ohio, will hold its fourth annual session 
August 9-24. It is located in the center of 
Wayne County and is in the middle of a farm 
of one hundred acres. The assembly con- 
tains two groves and a glen, covering thirty 
acres. Driveways and a stream of spring 
water beautify the grounds, while the glen 
adds much to the attractiveness of the 
resort. 

The management aim to secure the best 
lecture talent possible and to provide music 
and entertainment of a high order. A new 
auditorium is in process of erection and will 
be ready when the present season opens. 
For further particulars address the manager, 


J. B. Eberly. 
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TEXAS-COLORADO CHAUTAUQUA, BOULDER, 
COLORADO. 


A mile from the prosperous town of Boul- 
der which has been suitably christened the 
** Athens of America,’’ are located the Chau- 
tauqua grounds, nestled at the very base of 
the mountains and overlooking the verdant 
plains to the east. Chilly water not a day 
old from the snowy range can be drawn 
from the many hydrants, and a few steps 
into a near guich lead to a mossy spring 
bubbling from the mountain’s heart. 

A choice program will be presented on 
the platform. Many lecturers, impersona- 
tors, singers, magicians will appear—a 
bewildering array of talent that will both 
instruct and entertain. A course of Art 
lectures will be given daily by Mrs. E. 
Richardson Cherry, and many informal ad- 
dresses will be given in the summer school 
by prominent men. A well-known Chicago 
orchestra has been engaged for the season, 
as well as a string quartette and quintette. 
The series of symphony concerts will appeal 
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to music lovers. No Chautauqua incurs 
more expense for its musical program. 

The auditorium accommodates over five 
thousand, and a handsome school building 
has been erected for the summer school. 





FOWLER MEMORIAL HALL IN THE GROVE, WATERLOO 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


The dining room is a large building sur- 
rounded by a wide gallery. There is an art 
hall where the art classes are held, and 
where a collection of original paintings, 
including a Bouguereau valued at twelve 
thousand dollars, will be exhibited. 

A strong corps of instructors have been 
secured for the summer school, and the 
courses offered are of unusual interest. Dr. 
McFarland and Rev. H. A. Ott, of Topeka, 
Kansas, will have charge of the Bible study. 
Mrs. Pennypacker, of Austin, Texas, will 
probably take charge of the C. L. S. C. 
The W. C. T. U. work is in the hands of the 
state president, Mrs. A. Hawley. Mrs. 
Noble Prentis will have charge of the 
Woman’s Council. 

There are special schools of music, art, 
dramatic expression, physical culture, and 
domestic science. 

The Chautauqua invites students, ministers 
of the Gospel, fathers and mothers, over- 
worked men and women, boys and girls to 
spend a season in the midst of the inspiring 
surroundings of Boulder. Those who do not 
care to study may find entertainment and 
health-giving recreation. It is not expected 
that all will join the classes. The Chautau- 
qua is for many a place of grateful rest. It 
is a relaxation from the worry and wear of 
business —a pleasant vacation with nature 
and in the midst of friends. ‘To seekers of 
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knowledge or seekers of a complete change 
from grinding exactions of modern life, the 
Chautauqua extends a welcome. It may add 
years to one’s life to spend a season in the 


mountains. 
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URBANA, OHIO. 


The home of this Chautauqua is a beauti- 
ful camping ground near Urbana, Ohio, now 
conveniently reached by electric cars between 
Springfield and Urbana. The first session of 
the Chautauqua was held last year and was 
a pronounced success in every way. The 
days of session are from July 25 to August 
10. Large plans are being laid for the 
coming season and a magnificent program is 
being prepared which includes Rev. Sam 
Jones, Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
Gen. Ballington Booth, Col. Homer B. Sprague, 
Hon. D. D. Woodmansee, Hon. Lou Beau- 
champ, Herr Gustavus Cohen, and others of 
equal note. 

Moving pictures, Hawthorne Musical Club, 
Willard Gorton and G. Paul Smith, and Prof: 
B. F. Peters, chorus director, Ellsworth 
Plumstead, the character impersonator, and 
others will fill the passing hours with music 
and entertainment. Devotional services 
with the study of the Bible will take place 
each morning. There will be C. L. S.C. 
Round Tables for definite Chautauqua work. 
August 16 will be Recognition Day. The 
superintendent is Dr. W. L. Davidson. 
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WATERLOO, IOWA. 


The Waterloo Chautauqua Assembly begins 
its work this year better equipped than ever 
before. The dates are June 23 to July 4. 
Recognition Day June 28, with an address 
by Dr. George E. Vincent. The C. L. S. C, 
work will be in charge of Mrs. A. E. Ship- - 
ley, state secretary for Chautauqua work in 
Iowa. The Julia A. Fowler Memorial Hall 
in the Grove, erected in 1901, has a seating 
capacity of five hundred and provides ampie 
accommodations for all the general meetings, 
while the summer school and class work will 
be carried on in tents as before. The Bible 
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study work will be conducted by Dr. Solon 
C. Bronson of the Garrett Biblical Institute. 
Among the notable attractions already con- 
tracted for this season are Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee, Captain Hobson, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, 
Ellen M. Stone, General John C. Black, Dr. 
Homer C. Stuntz, Dr. Thos. E. Greene, and 
Philip Louther Wessels. The musicians will 
be the African Boy Choir, Miss E. Grace Up- 
degraff, Isabelle Bratnober, Mr. Gaven 
Spence, Miss Flora McDonald, and a twenty- 
piece orchestra which latter will be in daily 
attendance. For lighter entertainments there 
will be programs by Lourant the magician, 
Rosani the juggler, moving pictures, and 
illustrated lectures. The outlook is for a 
prosperous year. Already some $2,400 
worth of season tickets have been subscribed 
for. F. J. Sessions, superintendent. 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 


The third annual encampment will begin 
July 22 and close July 31, 1902. The pro- 
gram this year is a strong one and the attend- 
ance is expected to be large. A new 
auditorium, one of the best in the south, 
will be ready by the opening of the Chautau- 
qua, the park will be enlarged and improved, 
more walks and drives made, and much gen- 
eral improvement done. A joint stock com- 
pany has been formed with sufficient means 
to make the park one of the most attractive 
to be found anywhere. The C. L. S. C. 
Round Table will be conducted this year by 
Mrs. A. E. Shipley, of Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Sunday-school work of the assembly will 
be in the hands of some of the best Sunday- 
school workers in this country. The Bible 
work will be conducted by Rev. W. H. Black, 
D. D., president of Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Missouri. 

This Chautauqua is but three years old 
this season, and it has grown- in attendance 
and in popularity beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of its promoters. It is under 
the management of the Synod of Texas of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Rev. 
C. C. McConnell, of Whitesboro, Texas, the 
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originator of this institution, has been its 
president from its origin. Waxahachie is a 
city of seven thousand people, situated in 
one of the best sections of Texas, and is the 
home of Trinity University. This Chautau- 
qua is fast taking its place among the lead- 
ing institutions of its kind in our country. 
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WINONA, INDIANA. 


The Winona Assembly and Summer School 
at Winona Lake, near Warsaw, Indiana, 
enters upon its eighth year July 7 and con- 
tinues until August 15. Winona Lake is 
one of the most beautiful fresh-water lakes 
in the Northwest and the Winona minera] 
springs are now famous for their health- 
giving properties. The assembly program 
continues through the entire session of the 
summer school and no expense is spared in 
the engagement of the best talent. The 
golf links (one hundred acres), the gym- 
nasium, bath houses, athletic grounds, etc., 
all afford an ideal place for the student to 
spend his summer. 

In the summer school the following depart- 
ments will be ably conducted: Nature study, 
school of pedagogy, kindergarten and pri- 
mary methods, classical languages, modern 
languages, fine arts, practical arts, expres- 
sion and physical culture. Physical educa- 
tion, Sunday-school pedagogy, English and 
English literature, school of mathematics, 
music, law, domestic science, and the vaca- 
tion school will be in charge of Dr. Howard 
Sandison and a corps of instructors from the 
Indiana State Normal. 

The program will excel all programs of 
other years and, in addition to the great lec- 
tures, entertainments, etc., opened to the 
public, a number of distinguished lecturers 
have been engaged to assist the deans of 
several of the schools. 

Recognition Day for C. L. 8. C. graduates 
will be August 15, and the address will be 
delivered by Bishop John H. Vincent. 

For the annual program and all information 
address §S. C. Dickey, Winona Lake, 
Indiana. 
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